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LIMOGES AND iTS INDUSTRIES 
BY THEODORE CHILD 

IMOGES s of interest as ben om thre of pewter plates. and a ‘ pieces of fa 

4 centre of the French poreelain manu lence The big open fireplace dor) 
facture, as the former seat of the medlaeva ed th andirons, and crossed by sp ts 
eroldsmith Ss art is the place yvnere the geared to a primitive mechanism orked 
irt of enamel was carried to the hiele st by some domestic animal enerally i 
degree of perfection atter th Renais dog sometimes a woose or a turke C)nve 
sance, and finally DeCAUSE having been has only to peep into the eloomy and 
only sparingly modified by modern in smoky interiors in these old streets to see 
provements, it has retained in a rreat that the domest irrangements have un 
measure the phvysiognom\ of a medieval dergone but little chang Nor in so do 


town Broad streets, straight boulevards, 
and handsome modern buildings are not 
inknown at Limoges, but the reatel 
part of the town is composed of narro 

md tortuous allevs Vinding ihn and out 
around the Cathedral of St.-Etienne and 


the Chureh of Saint-Michel des Lions 


which erown the two fill on hich 
Limoges is built These hills form a sort 
of amphitheatre commanding a View ol 
the immense valley of the river Vienne 
In the old streets, such as the Portail 
Saint-Imbert, or the Rue des Petits Carmes 
ve can figure to ourselves how the peo 


pile lived four or tive l undred vears avo 


Che qual 
They line the 


nt old houses have not changed 


narrow streets just as they 


did of old, with their red ecrinkled-tiled 
roofs projecting over the road Vay, their 
gables at all possible angles, their tim 
bers forming net-work over the walls, 


and their Gothic or Roman doors studded 


with big nails, like the doors of a prison 


Generally the ground-floor alone is built 


of stone, and a niche is reserved on the 


outer wall for an image of the Virgin or 
of 


Was the shop and the workshop, and at 


some saint Opening on the street 


the back the kitehen, which was also the 


reception and sitting room at Limoges, 
even in well Lo do houses ip tothe be win 
ning of the present century The furni 


ture of the kitchen was COM poset d of a ta 


ble, some stools, a dresser w ts charge 
Entered according to Act of Congress. in th 
Librarian of Congress, at Washingtor | 


Vor 


LXXVII 


ing will you appear indiscreet or prying 


for the doors ire wide open and Lie Wo 
men and children are sitting in the gut 
ter, In Company vith chiekens and queer 
brindled dogs, who bask in the sun un 
disturbed by vehicles, which can seareely 


venture into these steep and narrow alleys 


The porcelain Limoges is of 


comparatively recent origin The CGISCOYN 
ery of porcelain i\ K WOLLN wna fe ld 
spath-—at Saint-Vrieix,near Limoges, dates 
from 1765, and the first urd) porcelain 
manutactorv was ¢ ablished in 1773. by 


MM 
But 


industry 


1830 that the 


Grellet, Massie 


not 


ipmey rat 


it until about 


AS 


became really important, and it 
is within the last twenty years only that 
the 


perfection in the manufacturing processes 


prod iction of Limoges has achieved 


and at the same time acquired an artistic 
It is 
notice that results are 
to In 
1839 a lady came to the store of Messrs 


land David Haviland, in New York 


city, and asked them if they could match 


form and decoration 
to these 
largely due American enterprise 


Stamp 


teresting 


Danie 


a porcelain cup which she showed them 
as manu 


The cup Wi of 


was the first that the 


French acture; if 


Hay inds had seen, 


and the paste seemed so Tar superior to 
that of the English « na and faiencee 
which they were in habit of selling 
Lihat they conceived the idea of intro 
ar 1888, by Harper and B Office of tl 
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tucing i! oods into the American 

market elie ving that the speculation 
Lit prohita le k lil O this mea 

Mr. Da Ha ind came to France 1th 
1 ( evra to Nay uire here sue 

\ ul His research ad him 


‘ to « Kh sh shape ind 
| t ( a iy Cll porete 
i el ( I i Sim e enough 

Or ‘ Mi Haviland id to 

routine mad usace 

W he f isSker Limoges manufaetu 
( ( l S pes, thev replred, ° We 
ado not make them ( have not the 


| rive you the moulds ind he 
1? ‘ ed ton i | Sou ads Then ha 
! irticles hite, ie shed to 
na nm decorates n the Enelish stvle 
to suit the taste of h buyers 


We cannot execute that kind of deco 


ration replied the manutacturers 

Very vood rep ied the indomitable 
\n ericanh | Vill train some decorators 
for vou And he proceeded Lo hive pro 


fessors and to teach a hundred apprentices 
to paint natural flowers in the English 
manne The end of it was that French 
routine and want of enterprise forced Mr 
Haviland to establish gradually a com 
plete porcelain manufactory, which since 
ts foundation in 1856 has grown to be the 


reanized of 


largest and most exce llently 
all the manufactories in the Limousin dis 
trict \t present the Haviland works at 
Limoge s have rine KIINS, ¢ ibing each 
rom eighty to one hundred and twen 
ty metres; they employ, when in full ae 
tivity, 1200 hands, and manufacture 6000 


piates a day, to me} ion only one typical 


rthermore, the Havilands 
have revolutionized the poreelain indus 
trv by taking prompt advantage of all the 


discoveries of modern science, by perfect 


ine the ba ne kilns bv the introduction 

of lithography and engraving in decora 

tion, and generally by substituting in the 

making ofcurrentart cles mechanical pro 

cesses for hand labor—a fact which has 

enabled them to diminish the difference in 
I] 1 4 i St 

< ‘ | i now fn ie a 

Li l INS¢ town j 

t | ela I i s, posse ¢ 86 

k ind n ) mie 1) per 
‘ it s} . | 1 0) 

] ind 30 gy and |} iring t 

‘ 


price between porce lain and fine faienes 
so that now eighty porce lain plates cost 


no more than one hundred faience plates 

he principal stages of the manufac 

ture of pottery have been so often de 

scribed that it would be useless to go over 
the ground again The general reade} 
mav be s ipposed to be familiar with the 
uutlines of the subjeet. and it is not 1 
these pages that specialists will seek de 

tails and recipes which come within the 
provinlies of special works Kor SOLE 
time past the preparation ol the clay for 
pottery has been executed by machinery 

the grinding, mixing, kneading, filtering 

ind desiccation of the paste are executed 
by a series of apparatus which requires 
very little attention, and therefore renders 
the production of the raw material of por 
celainm very cheap The problem that has 
been presented to manufacturers of late 
has been the extension of steam power to 
the fashioning of this raw material. In 
order to be able to contend against the 
cheap labor of Germany and against the 
makers of fine faience, the French manu 
facturers felt that mechanical production 
was absolutely necessary. Their aim was 
to be able to produces porcelain economl 
cally rapidly and by means which could 
be readily increased or diminished accora 
ing to the situation of the market On 
le to 
replace by a mechanical operation the 


the other hand, it seemed impossi 


skilful fingers of the potter, his constant 
intelligent attention, and his sure and 
prompt eve. However, modern engineers 
are loath to admit anything to be impos 
sible, and, thanks to the enterprise ol 
Messrs. Haviland, M. Faure, of Limoges 
has been enabled to carry out a series of 
experiments which have resulted in the 
construction of machines for fashioning 
poreelain clay so simple and so ngen 
ious that we may safely say that hence 


forward the primitive potter’s wheel may 





be relegated to the museum of antiqui 


Vases, bow ls. all open hollow Vesst ls, 
cups, saucers, plates, and dishes are how 
made by machines To deseribe these 
machines thoroughly would need many 
diagrams and an-abundant use of tech 


nical terms I will confine myself to a 
I f se interested i he nology and 
! ind practical details of the modern |} 


manufacture to M. Dubreuil’s volume on porcelair 
forming the fifth volume of Frémy’s Eneyel 
Chimique Paris Dunod ISS5 
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brief indication of the mechanical oper- clay on the head or mandrel of a vertical 
made on the lathe, on whieh a cam descends eradua 
| it the ball 


itions by which plates are 
Faure vertical moulding lathes The pre ly, while the head 
is flattened into a « 


vared clay is handed to the workman in 








RUE DES PETITS CARMES 


balls proportionate to the mass of the of the necessary thickness, at which point 
The operator has be- the cam ascends automatically, and re 
mains stationary until the operator sets 


piece to be made. 
This 


fore him three machines forming the se 


ries First of all he places | a new ball of clay 


the ball of it to work on 








—— ees 
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FILTER PRESS FOR 


croute S transferred to the second ma 


chine, and centred on a disk, which de 
scends and deposits it on a mould of the 
form of the inside of the plate, fixed ona 
revolving head, the axis of the centring 
disk and the axis of the mould and lathe 
With a sponge the 


oper itor presses the crouwte over the mould, 


head being identical 


ruiding the sponge from the centre tow 

ard the edges. The surplus clay having 
been removed, the mould, with the adher 
ing crotte, is transferred to a third lathe 
head, over which is fixed a calibre, or cut 

ting tool of special shape. This calibre 
descends into contact with the revolving 
crotite, and in a few turns forms the un 

der side of the plate, the rim, and the bead 
ings, if there are any, of the thickness de 
sired. The thinning and fettling of the 
edge of the rim are done on a fourth lathe, 
Which has no special interest. The three 
operations of making the crotite, centring, 
and calibrage are performed by one work 
man, the movement of the machines be 
ng automatic, and in a working-day of 


ten hours one man can mould six hun 


dred plates, all 


perfectly regular, identi 
eal in form and size, and cheaper and 
better than the old-fashioned hand-made 


pieces The Suppression of water in tne 


PORCELAIN CLAY 


fashioning assures. less shrinkage. and 
consequently less wear of the moulds, and 
a great economy for ‘the manufacturer 
In the baking of machine-made plates the 
results are excellent, and the waste and 
inferior pieces almost a negligible quan 
tity 

M. Faure has also invented a machine 
for making regular and irregular oval 
dishes, that is to say, dishes of which the 
rim has or has not the same inclination 
and an identical profile all round. The 
crotte is produced, centred, and deposited 
on the mould in the same way as in the 
making of round plates, and the oval 
form is then determined by an eecentric 
movement of the table on which the 
mould is placed, the movements of trans 
lation and of rotation combining into a 
closed elliptical curve. In making reg 


1 
lar oval dishes the calibre or fashioning 
tool descends regularly upon the clay 
crotite. In the machine for making ir 
regular oval rims, the crotite, centred on 
the disk, whose axis corresponds exactly 
with the axis of the mould, is let down 
vertically on to the mould, and fashioned 
with the sponge. The calibres, in two 
parts, are then brought into position, and 
while one calibre, moving independently 





LIMOGES 


a evenly Tashions tive wt 

sii. the other calibie Is arti 
} + 

POLLIOWS the movemel 5s 0 

il table oO I hn the n | 

eh the pro e& correspol 

ina ons il ( il yrs 


or the reason aiready s I 

t need to Is 1 cle Lie 
artments of the Ha ma 
inufactory, or to deseribe 
e delicate operations of 


ing egg-shell 


ips, printing ilhograp 

oe, oilding, firing the big 
ns | ring I t muthe 
races Our illustrations 
l g ( ihn idea o uv te 

ot the characteristic scenes 

Here is the h lv filte. press 


vith its forest of serpentine 
pipes, through whieh the 


q l d paste a?) ha botine 
is foreed b> steam pumps 
to narrow compartments 


yraced together DV screws 


In these compartments it 
s filtered through calico 
clot is,and the water pressed 


out When the filtering is 


nished the press is un 
screwed, and the clay Ss 
taken out in oblone Cakes 


vinch have to be still Tun 
ther compacted and knead 
ed before they pass into the 
potter's hands. Here we see 
i moulder in the act of eut 
ing up the layer of paste 

ith which he will make 
a very complicate plece—a 
basket from which an an 
ery duck protrudes his head 
ind frightens away a too 
venturesome little boy To 
make this piece the mould 


e somewhat of a 


er must 
sculptor too 1li orde Lo | 

together the many frag 
ments of which the object 
s made On the table and 
on the shelves stand the 
model and the different 
parts of the mould, which 
keys together into a heavy 
and curiously shaped mass 
of plaster of Paris. Here, 
in a sunny atelier, women, 


old and young, wearing the 
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id of the Li 
is the 
Harnessed simply by a 
1, these 


reneral Leal 
b ind 
forehead patient animals 


mous [oads ot 


kaolin, and in 


e seen, are 


almost the 


the 


Success of 


the 


LIstic 


oO be in 


rh comprehension oft the nat 


ilities of and in the ra 
Inste id of 


the French makers 


pores iain 
f decoration 


as most ol 


remained, in the routine conse 
ited bv the 


Havi 


igh example ol Sevres, the 


iunds went back to the fountain-head 
art, and studied the products 


and Persia, where they 
isure of 


Japan 
fou dl t re 


theorv o et 


typical forms and a 
decoration Further 


more they conceived so high 


an opinion 
? 


of porcelain that they ven 


ll in the aid of artists to deco 
rate their prod icts, and men like Braeque 


Aubé, 


to exercise t] er 


mond Delaplanche Dammouse, 
Dalon 


fancy in all 


and were invited 
the 


ramist has at his disposal 


materials which the ce 
The idea seems 
simple and obvious enough, and yet we 
to retlect 


it is by no means commonplace. 


have only a moment to see that 
Let us 
The 


Limoges is 


Visit toy ceramic 


cethe ra 
Musée Adrien 
the 


most complete perhaps in the world 


museum. 
Duboucheé at 


from the point of view of a historical mu 
The thousand 
pieces which it contains will enable us to 
form an the 
from the earliest times down to the present 
day We pottery 
first of all, and consider it from two points 
of view, All 


these objects that we see are clays baked 


seum of pottery seven 


idea of history of pottery 


will take European 


material and decorative. 


at a more or less intense heat, and for the 


most part covered vith a surface gvlaze, 


enamel or couverte In some the paste 
has remained porous after the baking; in 
others the paste has become compact and 
impervious to liquids, and even to the 


scratch of Terra-cotta, fa 


majolica, gres, hard porcelain, soft 


a steel point 
lence, 
porcelain, artificial porcelain—the names 
and classes are manifold and the compo 
nent matters various; but the phenome 
; the 


ceramic products is throughout the same, 


non of which we see results in these 


v. vitrification The ceramic art is 


of vitrification All clays and 
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a degree of vitri 
‘ation proportionate to the heat which 
applied to 


marls acquire by firing 


them, and this application 
‘heat depends upon the materials whic 
are used and upon the product which 


The 


more precious is thy 


is wished to obtain. 
tne the 


aspect of the object 


more complete 


vitrification, 


Take, for instance, a 
piece Of glass, a piece of rock ery stal, and 
a diamond place them side by side, ana 
compare the three objects and the sensa 
hich they 


tions W produce on the eve 


The diamond will evidently give the great 


Why 


more luminous rays 


est pleasure Because it retiects 
than rock crystal o 
glass, and the eye being organized to en 
the diamond a 
But 


WHINOUS 


joy light, receives from 
greater sensation of pleasure. 
retlect 


rays than the othert wo objects 


does the diamond more | 
Because 
the diamond is more compact, more denst 
more homogeneous, and it is more homo 
weneous because it has been transmuted at 
a higher temperature. Now if we sub 
stitute for these translucid objects ceramic 
objects, we shall find that the sensation of 
pleasure conveyed by them to the ¢ ve Va 
ries according as the vitrification of the 
piece Is nore or le SS complete ; or 


er words, the 


, In oth 
higher the temperature at 
which the piece has been transmuted, the 
more analogous will its aspect be to that 
We 


material classification of ceramics on this 


of a precious stone. may base our 
scientific fact, and assign them a grade ac 
cordingly, and this classification we shall 
find justified by the instinctive and tradi 
tional preferences of connoisseurs, who 
can imagine nothing finer than that old 
Chinese translucid porcelain which may 
be compared to jade; than that blue por 
celain which a Chinese poet has described 
as ‘‘blue like the sky, thin as 


paper, 
brilliant as a mirror”; 


or than that white 
porcelain of which another Chinese poet 
celebrates the ** plaintive sonority,” and 
the ‘‘ whiteness surpassing the whiteness 
of snow.” 

It is to this Chinese porcelain that all 
the Eastern and European ceramic arts 
are due Invented apparently in the see 
ond century before our era, Chinese pores 
lain found its way westward through Pei 
sian and Arabian merchants, whose com 
patriots tried to imitate it, and so discoy 
ered the stanniferous faience of the East 
Chinese porcelain appears to have pene 
trated to Europe certainly as early as the 
tenth century, and Marco Polo, the first 
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European who visited China, where he 
lived twenty-six years, published in his 
book at the end of the thirteenth century 
a note on the nature and even on the pro 
cesses of the manufacture of porcelain 
‘The Chinese,” he savs, ‘‘extract, as it 
were, from a sort of mine a_ peculiar 
kind of clay, which they collect in heaps 
and leave exposed to sun, rain, and wind 
during thirty or forty years without stir 
ring it By this long keeping the clay 
becomes refined and fit to be fashioned 
into all kinds of vessels. Afterward it is 
painted with divers colors and baked in a 
furnace. Thus those who collect the 
clay bequeath it to their children and 
grandchildren.” By some accident Mar 
co Polo’s relatively exact statement as to 
the nature of porcelain fell into oblivion, 
and until the eighteenth century, when 
kaolin and feldspath—its two constituent 
natural elements—were discovered, the 
wildest theories were current as to its 
composition. Giving credit to these 
Strange recipes, those who tried to make 
porcelain in Europe were led to employ 
elements absolutely foreign to translucid 
pottery, and so discovered majolica, Ital 
ian and French faience, grés, and the dif 
ferent kinds of pdte tendre, of which the 
Sevres pdte tendre is an absolutely 
unique and exquisite matter, suggesting 
not so much a precious stone as soft sat 
in, or something rare, delicate, and femi- 
nine. This French pdte tendre, or arti- 
ficial porcelain, as it is sometimes called, 
is composed of alkaline ** frittes” and car 
bonate of lime, covered with a lead glaze 
analogous in nature to flint-glass: it has 
nothing in common with true porcelain 
but its whiteness and translucidness.* 
It has, however, the merit of communi- 
cating to the colors applied on its surface 
an incomparably fine and velvety appear 
ance, for the paste imbibes the colors, 
which thus become incorporated with it, 
and produce the illusion, both to the eye 
and to the touch, of a homogeneous mat- 
ter. Certainly the blues and roses of old 
Sevres pdte tendre are delightful beyond 
expression. 

But what are we to say of the Italian 
and French and other European faiences ? 


English current porcelain is not a true porce- 
lain It contains, it is true, kaolin and feldspath, 
but also phos} hate of lime and other substances, 
Above all, it has not a feldspat! ic couverte, but a 
plumbiferous glaze somewhat harder than the glaze 
of the old Fi 





rie 1 pate tendre 
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Merely from the material point of view 
the paste is coarse and imperfectly con 
clomerated The decoration is painted 
on the biscuit under the glaze, and baked 
ata high temperature, and so they have 
a certain appearance of homogeneous 
ness, but only an appearance, for in the 
old faience, yust as In the modern fine 
faience with a plumbiferous glaze, the 
body of the paste and the glaze do not 
become intimately incorporated so as to 
form one whole; they simply adhere more 
or less solidly together; in short, they 
are incompletely vitritied Now com- 
pare with any faience or pseudo-porce 
lain, ancient or modern, a piece of real 
porcelain, either of the Oriental or of the 
European family. The paste of both is 
composed of the same elements, namely, 
kaolin and petuntse—that is to say, de 
composed and undecom posed feldspath 

together with accidental quantities of 
silica, alumine, potash, lime, ete., with 
which we need not concern ourselves, ex 
cept so far as to say that the chemical 
composition of Chinese kaolins and feld 
spaths is not identically the same as that 
of the same materials found in Europe 
The consequence is that the Chinese paste 
is more fusible than the European paste, 
and the Chinese glaze is also more fusible 
than the European glaze. Chinese porce 
lain is therefore relatively a tender porce 
lain, and its fabrication is easier than that 
of the harder European porcelain, which, 
contrary to an accepted prejudice, is su 
perior to the Oriental product. The finest 
hard Limoges or Sévres porcelain is abso- 
lutely the ideal of ceramic production, as 
far as material superiority is concerned 
But enough of comparisons: let us see 
what is the aim of the Chinese and of the 
European porcelain-makers. In the be 
ginning the constituent elements are ex 
tracted from the ground separate, and 
having little or no cohesion or plasticity. 
Then begins a long process of washing, 
grinding, mixing, filtering, plunging, 
sieving, rolling, pressing, and compact 
ing, the whole object of which is to im 
part to the elements plasticity, absolute 
homogeneity, and perfect cohesion. The 
last stage of the transformation is the 
firing, which deprives the clay of all 
moisture, coagulates the constituent mole 
cules, deprives them forever of all plas 
ticity, and transmutes the paste into a 
hard, white, translucid matter, smooth, 


brilliant, homogeneous, and so perfectly 
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Occidentals have follow 
“at ceramic 
produce in 


In 


I8s4 


Lilie 


nouvelle 


1i¢ 
Invent 
been 


thie 


would have 


Lnlese flambés lad po 


t 
Li 


hard and as completely vi 


sam CriliciIsthn Holds Good of 


eCK s flambe s.1n Which the 
ILMCOrpo 

\ really 

lain flambés are a 

Who 
seen to 
flarnibe 
the 


1 
Will 


Havilands 
xperiments 
eoryv ol 
masters of 


the tlames 


permit 


paste of the hnest 


i riect 


a coloration OF this paste in 


Varied Only by the ca 


tones 


Into Turious 


flames Whipped 
tongues by the blasts of oxy 


into furnace during the burn 


such are the ideal productions of the 


ceramic art from the point of view of the 


most refined connoisseurs. This, how 


ever, we must admit is rather an esoteric 
and outside of this pure 


paradise of porcelain there is much 


is delightful, and indeed the whole eu 
rent production of the art His eve ane 


his reason confirm the connoisseur in hi 


apparent harrow admiration of 
form and pure color in porcelain ; but a 
same time he will 


but incontestable charm of dec 


the 
the lesse) 


orated porcelain exec ited with due regar 


to appropriateness of means and of design 


ily have the Orientals achieved pe 


of 


i@ matter porcelain, b 


ted the resource 


own by examp 


exbhaus 


Si 


n, and 


porcelain should be, ai 


lost appropriate means 
W to 
Oriental decorated poreela 
of E 


at once that, until within a ve 


have only compare 


lropeall WOPrK Ith ¢ 


the decoratidn of ceramies h 
been tised rather unintelligently 


prac 
Kurope 


productions ol 


ith few exceptions, such as t 


and Saxe 


The decorations of 


the 


iences, it may be suggested, are very m 


old Italian 


that 
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nificent. Are they really so tine as fash- 
represents them to be Let 


nothing of the forms, or of the coarse ma 


ion uS Sa\ 


terial, or of the rudimentary drawing of 
the figures, but let us ask seriously if the 
pictured plates and vases of Gubbio and 
Urbino are models of appropt iate ceramic 
decoration Is a hollow bow] or a soup 
plate appropriately decorated by compli 
cated battle scenes in which the legs of the 
warriors are broken by the bulging rims ? 
Is the surface of a plate a fitting place in 


which to depict mythologie scenes? Shall 


ITS 
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we not rather regard these storied Italian 
faiences as merely quaint and curious, just 
as the Palissy dishes 


| have 


da Rovigo or a 


are ¢c | con 


a Xantho 
Mae stro Giorgio 


rious ? 
fess frankly not vet seen 
which 
gave my eyes such rapid and profound 


pleasure as a simple Persian plate or a 


(Chinese vase covered i gav bloom of 


peonies or chrysanthemums This may 
but let the 
hn eves, and 


influence of 


seem to be dreadful } 


reader only see 


resy 
with 
free his mind from the subtle 
tradition and Let 


his OW 


fashion him forget 
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1 prices t 


} lat are paid by rival 
collectors for Ferrara plates let him for 
ret that the celebrated X 


g has 
on fa 


written a 


learned treatise ences With metallic 


the erudite Z 
about 


iustre, and that has pub 


ed volumes 


1 } 
\ t 
tii Let 


Oiron ware; and 


him beware of the fetichism 


ch is inspired by the sight of rows of 


, ] 
rare specimens marshalled on the shelves 


of museums, side by side, like so many 


mineralogical samples. It is precisely this 
inreasoning admiration of all that is old, 
until the 
s came to the crazy collectors’ rescue 


ly this blind love of mere old 


and which was rare counter 


Teite 

Lis precise 
ness which is closing people Ss eyes to the 
many excellent productions of modern art, 
efforts of the 


artistic direction. 


and discouraging all the 
manutact 


Wi oug! 


ments of quaintness, rarity, and historical 


irers in an 
t deliberately to separate the ele 


interest from the elements constituting the 


intrinsic artistic excellence of objects, that 
is to say, the matter, the form, the appro 
priateness of the decoration, the color, and 
the general aspect If we examine in this 
spirit not only 
the 


tures of 


Italian faiences, but also 
faiences of the old French manufac 
Rouen, Marseilles, Nevers, Stras 
bourg, Saintonge, Moustiers.and Bordeaux, 
that 


artistic as 


we shall find 


much 


their interest is not so 


historical and curious. 
Old French faience is the unpretentious 
product of a clever industry with which 
no men of superior talent ever deigned 
to concern the material is 


coarse, the forms are poor, but often the 


themselves; 

decoration is in good taste. In the history 
of the decoration of French porcelain the 
same phenomenon is to be observed ; it 
was a charming industry when it worked 
for Madame de Pompadour, Madame Du- 
barry, or Marie Antoinette, but beside the 
exquisite and delicate trifles of eighteenth 
century often the 
whiteness of porcelain 

marred by petty symmetrical designs, ob 


Sévres. how has im 


maculate been 
scured by dull landseapes, genre pictures, 
or portraits of eminent persons framed in 
royal bluerims? Gothrough the museum 
of Limoges or of Sévres and remark how 
unintelligent the production of European 
within the past two 
hundred years! how poor have been the 


y ' 
forms 


ceramics has been 


how imperfect the comprehension 
of what ornament ought to be, and also of 
the conditions of ceramic decoration! 


It is only within the past fifteen or 


twenty years that a critical and scientific 
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study of Eastern and Western ceramics 
has enabled us to establish the theory of 
this subject of decoration. Apart from en 
graving, niello, reliefs, and other manipu 
lations of the paste itself, there are some 


six means of coloring and decorating « 


ramic products, namely, metallic oxides, 
that 
earths or artificially colored pastes applied 


engobes is to say, natural colored 


with more or less relief, as in the vase por 
traved on page, the 


of the object being of grés, and the orna 


the opposite body 
mentation in red engobe and green and 
white porcelain paste—enamels, vitrifiabl 
Por- 


celain has the advantage of accepting all 


colors, metals, and metallic lustres. 


these means of decoration, which, accord 
ing to their degree of fusibility, are ap 
plied by the grand feu of the kiln, or by 
the petit fe uw of the muffle. 

The grand Jeu decoration is executed 
on or under the glaze by means of the 
most refractory oxides mixed with a flux 
or without a flux. These oxides pene 
trate into the paste and form part of it 
the color and the body become homo 
geneous; the whole surface is equally 
brilliant, because it 
Thus, in judging the decoration of porce 
lain, the principle of complete vitrifac 
tion serves as a sure guide. 


is equally vitrified 


In decora 
tion applied by petit Jeu the colors are 
merely fixed on the glaze, they have not 
penetrated into it, nor do they form part 
of it. 


and of the decoration are unequal ; the 


Hence the glaze of the porcelain 


body and the colors are unequally vitri 
The 
main difference between the decoration of 
Eastern and Western porcelain is that the 
Western ceramists paint with the pro 
cesses of picture painters, spreading the 
pigments with a brush, and using the 
surface of the porcelain as if it were a 
panel or The Ori 
entals paint, as it were, with translucid 
gouache; they lay on their tones with a 
vitreous fluid mixed with coloring mat 
ter, or, in other words, with enamels which 
become identified with the porcelain or 
faience, and form part of it. 


fied; the piece is not homogeneous. 


a piece of canvas. 


These en 
amels used by the Orientals are silicates, 
boro-silicates, and phospho-silicates, col 
ored by oxides maintained in solution by 
the flux; they are applied over the glaze, 
and melt at a lower temperature than the 
glaze. The nouvelle porcelaine of Sévres 
As we have 
already seen, this new porcelain is softer 


is decorated in this manner. 





LIMOGES AND 


than the real hard porcelain, that is to 
say, its paste and glaze have been com 
posed in such a manner as to be fusible at 
a lower temperature than the paste and 
glaze of real hard porcelain—a fact which 
extends the palette of colors, for few me 
tallic oxides resist the temperature ol 
grand fe ul The problem vas to make a 


porcelain whose enamel would melt be 


ow the degree of temperature at which 
certain metallic oxides volatilize The 
solution of Sévres is admirable, but nev 
ertheless the new porcelain, from an ar 
tistic point of view, is less beautiful than 
the old hard porcelain ; one has only to 
put a piece of old grand feu porcelain in 
the midst of a collection of objects of the 
new porcelain to see how much more 
brilliant and delightful it is, even al 
though its decoration may be less varied 
and rich. The new porcelain, simply by 
being less pure and less completely vitri 
fied than the old porcelain, has lost in 
quality and preciousness all that it has 
gained in decorative capacity. To the 
end, then, our principle of complete vitri 
fication will confirm our instinctive pre 
ferences. The less complete the vitrifica 
tion of the decoration, the more will the 
porcelain object lose its ceramic aspect; 
and when, like certain Sévres plates and 
vases, the whole surface is covered with 
opaque muffle colors, the ceramic aspect 
is lost entirely, and the plate or vase 
would look just as well if it were made of 
tin or wood instead of porcelain. 


L had the good fortune to visit Limoges 
during the very important exhibition of an 
cient and modern industrial art held there 
in the town-hall in 1886, which gave me 
an excellent opportunity of studying both 
the modern ceramic arts of Limoges and 
the arts of the goldsmith and of the enam- 
eller for which the town was so famous in 
the Middle Ages, during the Renaissanee, 
and even until the middle of the seven 
teenth century. Saint Eloi of Limoges 
became the most famous goldsmith of the 
seventh century, and after his death the 
patron saint of the craft It was at the 
request of this saint that King Dagobert 
founded the monastery of Solignac, near 
Limoges, which became a great manu 
factory of goldsmith’s work, as also was 
certainly the case with the immense mon 
astery of Grandmont, whose gold and 
silver treasures were dispersed over the 
whole Limousin country at the time of 
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HAVILAND VASE DECORATED WITH ENGOBES OF RED 
CLAY AND COLORED PORCELAIN PASTES 


the Revolution. These mediwval artists, 
while producing some table objects, de 
voted themselves mainly to the manu 
facture of liturgie work reliquaries, 
shrines, coffers —adorned with filigree 
work, precious stones, and enamels, and 
destined to contain the relics which the 
pilgrims and crusaders brought back in 
quantities from the Holy Land. From 
an artistic point of view this mediwval 
work is curious and interesting rather 
than beautiful. The workmen, generally 
monks, were influenced by Oriental taste, 
and by the asceticism of the primitive 
Church. Their figures have rough and 
emaciated physiognomies, expressive of 
humility or menace; the gestures are 
those of cursing or blessing or beatitude; 
the movements are angular, and cramped 
by narrow vestments. In simple decora 
tive work their genius is more sympa 
thetic, and thanks to the palette of enam 
els, they soften the Asiatic aecent of the 
object by incrusted ornaments of lapis 
and turquoise blue, laurel green, and 
brilliant yellow, arrayed with superior 


comprehension of the conditions of deco 
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tv under 

almost all me 

and then acquires 

he nature of these 

COlLOrallons 

an Mcompara 

COMPPrising al 

tones f precious 

renmis Ena nel MAY 

} to pottery, glass 

metals, and fixed by firing 
metals avaliable are 

which are less fusible than the 

enamel itself, namely, platinum 

Which was unknown to the old 

ehatne lle rs cold, silver copper, 

and iron, the latter being the 

| t suitable on account of the 

readiness with which it oxidates 

The processes ot ename lling are 

Various The earliest speci 

mens are chample ves or taille 

Tepargue that Is to Say, the 

compartments destined to re 

celve Lie pulverized enamel are 

reserved in the piate of metal 

BEGINNING OF 1 Which is wrought by the chisel 

or bv acids Enamels de basse 

taille are those in which figures 

Tri diwval or ornaments are engraved In intagiio on 

1 existence is the metal before the translucid enamel is 

»w belong molten over the surface When these 

\Ambazac, and for- figures are engraved in relief the enam 

that famous and rich els are ealled de velief Transluecid en 

Grandmont, which Kings amelling of this kind was invented by 


vl ind used to hold John Ol Pisa and was m ich used In Italy 


This shrine, twen in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and_fif 
ventyv-nihe mches teenth centuries Cloisonne enamels are 
i 
{ 


broad, and ten inches deep, dates from those in which the compartments are 


velfth century The form is that of formed of thin bands of metal bent into a 


t 


i building, and it is made of gilt brass re- design and soldered on to the surface of 
pousse, ornamented with filreree- work the plate destined to receive the enamel 
cabochons, engraving, and enamelled me The old Limoges goldsmiths used chietly 
lions r} i ot ehamie I, W hich be the chample ve process, which sutliced fou 

io aceessory to the voldsmith Ss their simple ornaments The famous 
lallV becarne emancipated and shield and helmet of Charles LX. in the 

into an independent art, de Louvre Museum is decorated with ecloi 

engthy consideration It is sonné and basse taille enamels But the 

ational arts of France and the true Limoges enamel is the so-called paint 


Limoges, where it was prac ed enamels, invented in the second half of 


‘h perfection that it acquired — the fifteenth century 


; ' 


name of the town where it was best In reality these early enamels, the 
made and Lhrougnout the Middle Ages nest hat have ever been produced, are 
enamel is alway poke f as opus lemo modelled almost in low relief rather than 
‘icense or opus Limogia painted; whereas the truly painted enam 
Enamel is a sort of el: ble i els are the infe rior products of the artists 
temperature, composed generally of a of the endofthe sixteenth and of the seven 





» of different borates and silicates. teenth centuries. Let us examine the en 
is colorless, but it combines amel representing the *‘ Birth of the Vir- 





LIMOGES AND 


gin,’ Which is engraved in our illustration, 
and analyze the process of its manufac 
ture Kirst of all, the artist took a fine 
sheet of copper, 9 by 8 inches, less than 3! of 
an inch thick,and beaten out at the edges so 
as to presenta slightly convex form, which 


gives it strength to resist the heat, and re 
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tectural outlines and the dra ving of the 
figures and drapery, accentuating the 
shadows with the same tone. Then he 


took his colored enamels, perfectly pul 
verized and purified, and with a spatula 
modelled the dresses, some in emerald 


green, others in red of the color of wine 


THE CRUCIFIXION LIMOGES ENAMEL: END OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


tain its shape without curling or crink 
ling. On the underside he applied a coat 
ing of colorless enamel, called counter-en 
amel, and then turning the plate over 
delicately, he applied a similar coating to 
the upper surface, and fired the whole, 
the object of counter enamelling the plate 
being to secure equal contraction and ex 
pansion on both sides, otherwise the plate 
might warp and oxidize in the fire On 
the transparent layer of enamel thus ob 
tained he next traced in brown the arehi 


lees, others in blue, and fired the plate 
again as convenience required. But the 
dresses of blue, and also the blue sky, he 
underlaid with opaque white enamel, in 
order to prevent the yellow of the copper 
plate from appearing beneath and impair 
ing the purity of the cerulean tone. 
Then he modelled the faces and head 
dresses in white, touched the cheeks with 
carmine, and finished the plate by laying 
in a golden sun, and relieving the dresses, 
the dais, and the curtains of the bed with 
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vold ornaments of thin paillon, continu 
me the firing after each application of 
pulverized This i 


the enameller’s art; it 


enamel piece 1s the 


pe fection ol Is ex 
quisitely drawn and composed; the color 
harmonious, and the as 


As 


with the exception of the white faces, 


is brilliant and 


pect f singular ri we have 


chness 
seen 


the blue draperies, and the sky, the enam 


7 


is all translueid, and the brilliant sheen 
polished copper appears through 


The 


means of translucid masses carrying their 


strength of etfects obtained by 


color perfectly incorporated, and vary 
according to the thick 
ness of the vitrified coat, is greater than 
the etfeet of the 


of the I 


seventeenth century, 


lige in intensity 


opaque olaze of orl 


sAmoges enamels of the 


saille and 
the epoch of the de 
eadence of the art, which differ only in 
pont of 


hardness from an ordinary oll 


painting covered with varnish In en 
amel as In porcelain the criterion of ex 
cellence is complete vitrification, solidity, 
The beauty of enamel con 
The 


have 


homogeneity 
sists in Its precious gem-like aspect 
Birth of Virgin,” 


analyzed, and 


the which we 


just which is an anony 


mous masterprece of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, represents the utmost 
The ** Cru 


engraving 


enamel of this kind can give 
the 
enamel of 


cifixion,” figured in on 
of the 


fifteenth century, executed by the same 


pace 663. an the end 


simple means, is equally rich in aspect 


and vigorous in color, though more sum 
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mary and less 
The Peni 
caud in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century 


correct in drawing 


Knutombment,” made by 
IS also an Interesting speci 
men: the whole plate is modelled in 
white opaque enamel, over which are 
aid translucid colors. The medallion 
of the Virgin by Leonard I 
1554 
cadence of the art by the introduction 


of processes of drawing, hard outlines 


Limosin 
shows the beginning of the de 


modelling, and shading by means ot 
cross or parallel hatchings;: it 
pie painting 
ground of black enamel 


Siliti 
miniature on aback 

M. Claudius Popelin has practised 
and perfected all the processes of Li 
moges painted enamel, working in the 
MM. Gobert 
Lepec, F.de Courey, and Alfred Meye 


have also produced vood imitations of 


spirit of the Renaissance: 


Limoges work, and miniature portraits 
worthy of Pelitot: clotsonné enamels 
in the Japanese style have been prod iced 
expensively but successfully in the estab 


lishments of Barbedienne and ¢ ‘hiristophe 


But the real innovator and master enam 
eller of the present day is M. Fernand 
Thesmar, whose work figures with equal 
honor in the museum of Limoges and in 
the museum of Tokio. M. Thesmar has 
the merit of hav ng completed the pale tte 
of opaque enamels so far as to be able to 
execute in enamel any colors and shades 
of color which the palette of the water 


color painter DOSSeSSEeS. 


THE ENTOMBMENT, 
THE 


ENAMEL BY PENICAUD: 


BEGINNING OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 
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Perigot & Cuddy § 
Roundelay. 


@ 
he “4 




















BY EDMUND SPENSER 


T fell upon a holy-eve 
; (Heigho, holy-day! 

/ When 
\ 


shrive 


holy fathers wont to 





Now ’ginneth this roundelay), 
Sitting upon a hill so high 
(Heicho, the high hill!), 
The while my flock did feed thereby, 
The while the shepherd’s self did spill, 





I saw the bouncing Bellibone 
(Heigho, bonny-bell!) 

Tripping over the dale alone 
She can trip it very well 

Well deckéd in a frock of gray 
(Heigho, gray is great!) 

And in a kirtle of green say 
The green is for maidens meet 


A chaplet on her head she wore 
(Heigho, the chaplet! ; 

Of sweet violets therein was store 
She's sweeter than the violet 

My sheep did leave their wonted food 
Heigho, silly sheep!) 

And gazed on her as they were wood 

Wood as he that did them keep 


As the bonny lass passed by 
Heigho, bonny lass! 
She roll’d at me with glancing eve 


As clear as the crystal glass 


All as the sunny beam so bright 
(Heigho, the sunbeam! 

Glanceth 

right, 


So love into my heart did stream. 


from Phoebus’ face 


forth- 
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(or as the thunder cleaves the clouds And though mv bale w 1 death I bo whit 
Heigho, the thunder! Heigho, heavy chee) 
Wherein the lightsome leaven shrouds Yet should this lass not from thought 
So cleaves my soul asundet So you may buy gold too dea 
Or as dame Cynthia's silver ray 
Heigho, the moonlight! But whether in painful love | 
Upon the viistening’ wave doth play Heigho plnching pur 
Such play is a piteous plight Or thrive in wealth, she sha 
But if thou ean her o 
The glanee into mv heart did glide And if for graceless grief I dic 
Heigho, the @lide Heigho, graceless crief : 
Therewith my soul was Sharpiy griae Witness, she slew me I her eve 
Such wounds some waxen wide Let thy folly be the } P 
H isting to wrenhelh the arrow out : 
f 
Heigho, Perigot And you that saw it, simple sheep : 
I left the head in my heart-root Heigho, the fair tloek , 
It was a desperate shot For prief thereof my death sha eep § 
\) d moan Ith man an ! 
Phere it rankleth aye more and more So learn’d | love on a ho ; 
Heigho, the arrow Heigho, holy-day 
Nor ean I tind salve for my sore That ever since my heart did grieve ; 
Love is a cureless sorrow. Now endeth our roundelay 
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“EARLI 
MORNING” 


ARLY one morning, just as the sun was rising, 
I heard a maid sing in the valley below 


“Oh, don’t deceive me! Oh, never leave me! 


How could you use a 


poor maiden sO 


Oh, gay is the garland and fresh are the roses 
from the garden to bind on my _ brow. 


I've culled 
Oh, do not leave me! 


Oh, don’t deceive me! 
Llow could you use a poor maiden SO 


‘*Remember the vows you made to your Mary; 
vow'd to be true. 


Oh, do not leave me! 


Remember the bow’r where you 


Oh, don’t deceive me! 


How could you use a poor maiden so ?” 


Thus sang the poor maiden, her sorrows bewailing; 


Thr 
“Oh, don’t deceive me! 


How could you use a 


is sang the poor maid in the valley below: 
Oh, never leave me! 


poor maiden so? 








Ill. 
OLD KING COLE. 


LD King Cole was 
And a merry old 
And he eall’d for 
And he eall’d for his bowl, 

And he eall’d for his fiddlers three 
twedle, twedle, twedle, twedle, twedle went the fiddlers; 


I'wedle, twedle, twedle, twedle, twedle, twedle twee. 
There’s none 


a merry old soul, 
soul was he: 





his pipe, 


Then 


so rare as Can 


compare 
To King Cole and his fiddlers three. 
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AS down in Cupid’s garden I'd not walked in that garden 


For pleasure I did go The part of half an hour 


To see the fairest flowers When there I saw two pretty maids 
That in that garden grow Sitting under a shady bower 

was the jessamine The tirst was lovely Nancy, 

pink, and rose So beautiful and fair: 
hev're the fairest flow’rs The other was a virgin 

that garden grows Who did the laurel wear. 
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I boldly stepped up to her Then 
And unto her did s 
\re you engaged 


i to any voung man 
Do tell to me | prays 


hand in hand together 

iy This lovely couple went 

Resolvéd was the sailor boy 
To know her full intent 


I'm not eng To know if he would slighted be 


ized to anv vounge man 


lL solemnly do swear When to her the truth he told 
I mean to live a virgin “Oh no! oh no! oh not” she eried 
| st e laurel wear.” ‘*T love a sailor bold 







ee, “4, fo malty 
f= a Shrow” 


4 
one 


——_ 


HAT hap had I to marry 


a shrow! 
For she hath given me many a blow 


And how to please her, alack! I do not know 
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to even 


she braw 


If I go abroad and 


‘Sir 


And 


Knave,” 


do 


I 


vell or lil 


I 


scarce Ke 


her 


tongue 


Ss, sometimes 


‘p her talent 


late 


saith she, 


] 


come n 


‘where 


SONGS 


ne'er 
she 


Ss fro 


have 


lies 
cries 


Hh «MINE eyes. 


you been 


she claps me on the skin 
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“Here's fo the Maiden 


of Bafhful Fifteen” 





a = 7 : 
= 


s 
‘RE’S to the maiden of bashful fifteen: 
Now to the widow of fifty : 


Here’s to the flaunting extravagant quean; 





And here's to the housewife that’s thrifty. 
Let the toast pass 
Drink to the lass: 
[ warrant she'll prove 
An excuse for the glass. 


Here's to the charmer whose dimples we prize; 
Now to the damsel with none, sir; 
Here’s to the girl with a pair of blue eyes; 
And now to the nymph with but one, sir. 
Let the toast, ete 


Here's to the maid with a bosom of snow; 
Now to her that’s as brown as a berry 
Here’s to the wife with a face full of woe: 


And now to the damsel that’s merry 
Let the toast, ete 














For let 


Young or 


So fill 


And 
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her 


up 
let 


be clumsy or 


a bumper, nay, 


ancient, L care 


let 


fill 


us e’en toast ‘em 


her be 


to the 
together 


Let the toast, ete 





slim, 


not a feather; 


brim, 





ne 








How thou thyself expose, 
By letting longing lovers feed 
Upon such looks as those 
lll marble-wall thee round about. 
And build without a door 
But if thy heart do once break out. 
lll never love thee more 


Let not their oaths, by volleys shot, 
Make any breach at all, 

Nor smoothness of their language plot 
A way to seale the wall: 

No balls of wild-fire love consume 
The shrine which IT adore 

For if such smoke about it fume, 


I'll never love thee more 


Then if by fraud or by consent 
To ruin thou shouldst come, 
[ll sound no trumpet as of wont, 
Nor march by beat of drum, 
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gut fold my arms, like ensigns, up 
Thy falsehood to deplore 

And after such a bitter cup 
I'll never love thee more 








——— 
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VESTERN  J¢ 


; ie West that as Murat Halstead 


he wilderness, 


ind neve} be in this world,” has long 
wo outgrowh the primitive but wholly 
7 nia aavrin \ enterprising and 1h 

st characteristic journalism that it 
one iad. In the early times, that is, half 

enturyv ago and mor for the macnifti 
ent empire beyond the Alleghany Moun 
Lins the child of but two generations 


West, especially the frontier, was the 


Mecea of two classes of men from the 


older sec ms OF the country—the great 

nv of irdy } neers vho sought per 

nanent homes for their families, and the 

few o. being otf color’ in the East, 
res nee more ce enient in me 

tled towns, where the people were 


| ‘ 
sy to care as much for the antece 


dent for the present acts of their neigh 
bors \mong the latter were many of the 
-ealled “‘characters” who, rather than 


the average, every-day citizen, made for 


the West its popular reputation, but not 


Many of these restless, erratic gweniuses 
drifted into journalism, and the frontier 
newspapers they made, often written and 
printed under great difficulties, possessed 
the merit of having at least a positive and 
unmistakable individuality They were 
crude in style and in moral tone as well 
as in mechanical construction, it is true, 
for the picket line of civilization is not 
generally in its surroundings and associa 
tions favorable to the attainment of liter 
ary excellence or nice ethical distinetions, 
ilthough some of the editors were men of 
rood education; but the papers were made 
for a constituency that was as peculiar in 
its tastes as it Was independent in its hab 
its of thought, and cared less for the form 
than for the substance of what it had to 
read 

The frontier journal no longer exists, 
except at a few remote points in some 
of the Territories to which the railroads 
have not as vet pe netrated, but it has left 
its impress upon the character of its more 


mature and polished successors 


YURNALISM. 
VHITI 


Cincinnati and Chicago to New York 


Washington, and important near-by cit 


eS 


had their prototypes in the pony express 
es and special messengers of the pre-rail 
road and ante-telegraph Limes And it 
required more courage and pluck to send 
out the latter than to put in the former 

This enterprise displayed itself in many 
startling ways, as it does to-day. It adapt 
ed itself to surrounding circumstances 
When Denver, in 1859, was but a collee 
tion of tents, rude shanties, and corrals 
on Cherry Creek, and the nearest United 
States post-office was at Fort Laramie, 220 
miles away, when the mails arrived but 
once or twice a month, and were uncer 
tain at that, and news from “‘the States” 
came only at long and irrecular intervals, 
the editor of the Rocky Mountain News 
was the one who sent a mess¢ nger to Fort 
f 


Laramie to bring back, in spite of the 


suffering and hardships the journey en 
tailed, a mule-load of letters and Eastern 
newspapers. And his readers, with that 
generosity that has always distinguished 
Western newspaper constituencies, show 
ed their appreciation of his enterprise in 
a substantial manner. 

An implicit faith in the future great 
ness of the country is as characteristic 
f the Western journal of 1888 as it was 


wher the Omaha and Wisconsin editors 
were printing their initial numbers on the 
bare prairie and in the woods, before the 
first settlers had broken the sod or cleared 
sites for their cabins. 

The founders of a state or community 
generally have more to do with the deter 
mination of its character than any suc 
ceeding weneration—sometimes than all of 
them: so too the founder of a newspaper 
and the character of the people for whom 
it is first made generally make a more 
lasting impression upon it than any of its 
succeeding editors or readers Nowhere 
has this truth been more forcibly illustra 
ted than in Ohio, where Western journal 
ism may be said to have been born. The 
founders of that State were not adventur 


ers, restless, uneasy, chafing under the re 


The successful Western newspaper is, straints of growing civilization, and seek 
ibove all things, enterprising, and this ing the freedom and excitement of pioneer 
quality, now so wonderfully developed, is life. They were New England and Vir 
a legacy from the pioneer press. The ginia gentlemen in the best sense of the 


Spec al telegraph wires of to-day from 


term, friends and comrades of Washington 
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in the Revolutionary struggle, men of ed 
ucation and culture, whose purpose it was 
to found a State in which religion, patri 
olism, intelligence, and industry should 
be the corner-stones 

The Cineinnati Commercial, although 
it had been established eleven years when 
Mr. Halstead first joined its staff as a r 
porter in 1853, may be said to have been 
born again as a newspaper when, a few 
months later, during the sickness of Mr 
Potter, the chief proprietor and editorial 
manager, the conduet of the paper Tell 
temporarily into Mr. Halstead’s hands 
He conceived the idea that the readers of 
the Commercial desired the news not 
only of Cincinnati, but of the surround 
ing country Telegraphing thirty - five 
years ago was very expensive, and the 
news that the wires brought to a Western 
newspaper office was always meagre; fre 
quently it consisted only of the briefest 
market reports; but Cincinnati was a cen 
tral point, and there came into the Com 
mercial office from all directions the 
weekly newspapers, bringing the loeal 
news of the growing towns of Ohio and 


of the adjoining portions of Indiana and 


Kentucky The newspapers from the 
East also often contained interesting and 
important intelligence no reference to 
which, or only the briefest mention, had 
been made by the telegraph. Mr. Hal 
stead began the systematic compilation of 
the news from the exchanges and its pub 
lication in the Commercial, and this be 
came so popular that it not only caused 
the circulation of that paper to increase 
rapidly, but made a great change in West 
ern journalism 

The same appreciation of the value of 
news distinguished the management of 
the Commercial during its entire subse 
quent history, and is one of the character 
istic features of the Commercial-Gazetté 
to-day. Mr. Halstead not only knows 
what is news, but he knows how to vet it 
He increases his telegraphic service faster 
than tolls are reduced or the net-work of 
wires extended over the country. To day 
the same leased wire connects the news 
room of the Commercial-Gazette with its 
New York and Washington offices By 
an arrangement with the Courier-Jour 
nal the special service 1s extended from 
Cincinnati to Louisville whenever there 
is occasion to use it, and by another with 
the Inter-Ocean, from New York to Chi 
cago and St. Paul Thus Mr. Halstead 





MURAT HALSTEAD 


sitting at his desk at night, is always in 
instant communication with his New 
York and Washington offices, and may 
‘eall up” in a minute or two his Louis 
ville, Chicago, or St. Paul correspondent, 
and order a ‘special’ upon any subject 
that he thinks that his readers will be in 
terested in the next morning The New 
York and Washington wire is kept ** hot’ 
for eight hours eve rv night It supple 
ments the very full market reports sent 
West by the Associated Press With more 
det iils collected in New York DY the pa 


pers own representatives It gathers the 
cream of the ‘‘execlusive’’ news to be 
found in the offices of the vreat New York 
morning Hewspapers The gossip of the 


hotel lobbies, the clubs, the theatres, the 
talk of Wall Street and the Produce Ex 
change, political rumors and chat about 
distinguished visitors to, or residents of, 
New York, go over this wire every night, 


and are given almost as much prominence 


in the paper as though its editorial rooms 
looked out on Printing- House Square, 
The long cable despatches received by the 
New York Herald are also put upon this 
vire and sent to the Commercial-Gazette 
Nor is the Washington office any less 
prolific. Not only is the political and 
governmental news te legraphed without 
a thought about condensation because of 
the method of transmission, but Eastern 
newspapers that arrive in Washington 


late at night are closely scanned for in 
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teresting stories either in their news or 
editorial columns, and the important mat 
ters are pul ipon the wire and are re 


printed the next morni 


ig 

All t s vast machinery for the collee 
tion and transmission of news, the devel 
opment of which other Western newspa 
pers have ilso carried as far as the Com 
mercial-Gazette. and one or two even 
farther, b van with Mr. Halstead’s clip 
pings from the Ohio, Indiana, and Ken 
Lucky exchanges 

As the name indicates the Commercial 
Gazette is the result of a union of what 
were formerly the two leading Republican 
newspapers of Ohio The Gazette, the 
first daily newspaper of the State, and al 
ways conducted with an ability that made 
it one of the foremost journals in the 
country, had, under the editorship and 
management of Mr. Richard Smith, made 
rreat journalistic strides More consery 
ative and steady than the Commercial, 
the Republicans of the State had greater 
contidence in it Both were prosperous, 
but the managers conceived the idea that 
one paper, combining the best features of 
each, would be more influential and more 
profitable than the two separately. The 
consolidation, which took place in 1SS3, 


was a most harmonious one. The capital 


stock of the new company was made one 


million of dollars, of which Mr. Halstead, 


who is president, owns a controlling inter 


est. and Mr. Richard Smith the vice-presi 
he next largest share 
The Cineinnati Commercial - Gazette 


‘ 


mav be said to be the leading Republican 
newspaper published west of the Alle 
Vhany Mountains 

The Cineinnati Enquire r has been pub 
lished under its present name for about 
hftv vears, and during most of that time 
has been under the control of the 
McLeans It is the old-time Democratie 
newspaper of Cincinnati and Ohio, and 
still perseveres in that political faith 
though of late vears it has eliminated all 
qualities of organship, and made itself 
essentially a newspaper, with strong edi 
torial convictions when they seem to be 
important or necessary, but with very lit 
tle perfunctory editorial matter 

Since about 1870 the Enquire r has been 
under the sole control of John R. MeLean, 
who for nearly ten years has been its sole 
proprietor This has been the period of 
its eminent success The absolute power 
in every department has been in one man 
Mr. McLean began his management of 
the paper by making himself thoroughly 
familiar with every branch of the busi 
ness in his establishment His first ex 
perience was with the publication dk part 
ment, of which he took the charge, and 
while conducting that made himself ac 
quainted with the composing, press, mail 
ing, and other departments He inaugu 
rated liberal expenditures of money for 
news, and saw that the business depart 
ment was conducted so that the necessary 
money would be forthcoming 

After putting the business end of the 
paper ona basis that pleased him, he as 
sumed direct charge of the editorial de 
partment, though he had, of course, all 
along had general supervision of that as 
well as of the other branches of the office. 
He now, however, assumed the duties of 
managing editor in detail, and still further 
carried out his ideas of a popular newspa 
per that would make it unnecessary for its 
readers to go to any other journal for news 
of the day in any phase of life. While he 
has since relaxed from labor of the man 
aging editorship, he still remains in ac 
tive control of the paper in all respects, 
and when he is not at the office, his agents 
are in direct and frequent communication 
with him 

The Enquirer, while preserving its 
Democratic bias and fulfilling the mis 
sion of the leading Democratic paper of 
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Ohio. commends itself to the people more 


by a ge neral dissemination of news than 
by its party fealty. It aims to give the 
news uncrippled by party prejudice. It 


is read by politicians of both parties for 
ts political news. It is a recognized au 
thority 1n sporting matters; and the spe 

al attention it has ever given to theat 
rical matters has made it a dramatie index 
that the profession seems to recognize as 
fully as it does the dramatic papers of thi 
Kast 

Some years ago it started a department 
of social news in its Sunday edition, 
which has been the model for similar en 
terprises in many other papers. Its so 
cial department is largely a people’s de 
partment, and it does not take a sledg* 
hammer to break into it In fact, the 
aim of the owner is to make it a peoples 
paper, and his success has fully justified 
His most ardent hopes The Kuquirer 
has large circulation in Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
Western Pennsylvania. and Southern 
Michigan, and is largely represented in 
nearly all of the States of the Union 

The Enquire r ois probably conducted 
with less ** red tape” than any other jour 
nal of its size and importance. It long 
since overthrew the conventionality of 
printing Governors’ and Presidents’ mes 
sagesin full. It carves these and all oth 
er perfunctory public documents down to 
their exact news’ worth to the people It 
leaves the few who want these things in 
full to avail of the benevolence of the 
rovernment printing-oflice, and devotes 
the space in the paper to something the 
people will read. The daily circulation 
of the Enquire ris estimated at between 
25,000 and 50,000, and that of its weekly 
edition at from 50,000 to 75,000 

The Cineinnati Times-Star is one of 
the oldest daily newspapers in the West. 
Its history begins with the Spirit of the 
Times, established in April, 1840, by Cal 
vin W. Starbuck and others In Janu 
ary, 1841, Mr. Starbuek became sole pro 
prietor. He reduced the title of the pa 
per to the Daily Times, by which it was 
known for nearly forty years. 

In June, 1880, the Star, a rival evening 
paper, united with the Times. The Times 
Star is Republican in polities. It ad 
vocates a protective tariff as the essen 
tial economic system for America, and 
believes, moreover, that the solution of 
the ‘‘Southern problem” will be reached 
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DY division of the whit oters of the 
South upon economic questions It fa 
vors immigration, but draws the line at 
Socialists and Anarchists It believes 


that the American nation has ample ca 


pacity to assimilate the vood and exclude 


the bad in foreign civilization 

Mr. Charles P. Taft, the controlli 
owner, Is re sponsible for the political ten 
adency and business management of thie 
paper He was graduated from Yale 


College in 1864, and from Columbia Col 


lege Law School in 1866; in 1868 he took 


the degree of Doctor Juris Utriusque at 
Heidelberg, Germany He served in the 


9 9 


Ohio General Assembly in the years 1872-3 
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as a member of the House, and during his 
term succeeded in securing a complete 
codification of the common-school laws 
of the State. Since his term in the Ohio 
Legislature he has avoided politics. He 
purchased a controlling interest in the 
Times in 1879, and assumed active man 
agement of the affairs in 1886 

The evening newspapers of Cincinnati 
are the Post, mentioned in another part 
of this paper, and the Evening Telegram, 
a wide-awake Republican newspaper only 
three years old, and with a circulation al 
ready of about 15,000 copies 

The second-class cities of Ohio—that 1s, 
second-class in population and commer 
cial importance only—all have newspa 
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ice, some of them edited by 


Western 


iad constituencies that 


» 1 S the Le tte) 
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de eireulation 


ho have given the journais 


over 
preside even a national re pu 
The Cleveland Herald and Lead 


latter of which absorbed the for 


rev ears ago, and the Cleveland 


Dealer, lave 


1 the moulding of public opinion 


been very important 


of Ohio, and they 


Rese rve 
were as crit 


d exacting as any in the United 


Mio Ky ‘ Co les VhO IS Still 1ts 
one ol ‘ members of the orl 


of Me« Cowles, and Co., the 


ner bern Joseph Medill how 


ol e@ f cago Tribune In 1855 
ess partners sold out their in 

oO tilhhh a vent to Chicago ana 

( n the great movement Of that 

t resuited in the eCaliim ot the 
Republican Convention. wl ich Was 
Pittsburgh, and which Mr. Cowles, 
the Lead Was largely instru 
bringit about Krom that 


has been one ol 


inchest and ablest advoeates of Re 
in} plies in Ohio 
( veland Leader is something 
in a political journal: it is an 
rising idiciously edited newspa 


Its news from all parts of the Wes 
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ern Reserve is ve ry tui and it has an 


excepliona iy strong corps ot special cor 


respondents Its Sunday editions are 


especially interesting; very few Sunday 
Jo ivnals published anywhere in the coun 


try are Its ere ilation IS Given 


more so 


as about 40 


Tl ‘ Cie 


UU copies daily 
Plain Dealer is’ Lhe 
tiie Leader, and un 
der the editorsh p ol Mr 


eland 
Democratic rival of 


Armstrong is a 


vorthy political as well as journalists 
antagonist Mr. Armstrong has been as 


prominent in State and ICS 


national polit 
as Mr. Cowles ] 


been on the Republican, and when he 


on the Democratic side las 


speaks through his hewspaper On party 


questions his readers feel that he knows 
| 


vhat he is talking about 

Poledo, although seemingly fortunate 
of situation, has until ve ry rect ntly had 
less vitality in its growth than anv other 


has ne\ 


Western city lt 


bee hh be 


ertheless not 
hind its sister cities of Olio in the 
The late D 
Petroleum V. Nasby , by the 
etters he wrote for the Blade during re 


character of its Journalism 


R. Locke 


construction times, supplementing those 


he had contributed to the Findlay (Ohio 


Jeffersonian during the war. not only 


made the fortune of his newspaper and 


his own, but made the city of Toledo it 


The Toledo Weekly Blade 


130,000 or 140.000. 


seit Tamous 


With 1ts circulation of 


and its annual net income of at least 


$100,000, does not owe its remarkable suc- 
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but 


a newspaper, I 


eess to Mr. Locke's fame, » its popu 


lar features as or the intro 


duction and maintenance of which Mr 

Locke 1s ntitled to almost all the eredit 
One of the most widely known news 

paper men of Ohio is General James M. 


Comley, editor and owner of the Toledo 


Commercial Telegram Kor many vears 
he Was the editor and one of the publish 
ers of the Ohio State Journal. printed at 
Columbus, and was consul to Hawaii un 


In 


e purchased a share of the paper he now 


der the Haves administration. ISS35 


owns, and two vears after acq uired his 


partner's interest. General Comley is a 


most virile and foreeful writer, and is 
most at home when engaged in a contro 
versy in which he has an opportunity to 
use the bitter invective of which he is 


master 

The Hvening Bee has a larger cireula 
tion than either of the other daily news- 
It isa wide-awake, in 
by Henry 


1S84, and filling a niche in the 


papers in Toledo 
ae pendent sheet, founded ». 


Chapin in 


journalistic field of Toledo that before 
vas vacant. 
The best-known newspaper in Colum 


Dus the Ohio State Journal which, 


though exceeded in circulation 


Is 
and out 
stripped in enterprise by the independent 
Krening DPspateh, still holds an impor 
tant place in the journalism of tl 


State 


e State, 


as being the organ of the rovern 
ment when it is, as now, in Republican 
hands Its present editor is F. J. Flick 
inver 

In any grouping of the leading jour 
Ohio, W. D. Bickham, of 


on Journal, ought not to be omitted. 


nalists of the 
Dayt 
His experience as a newspaper man has 
He bought the Dayton Jour 
nal in 1863, and has made that paper one 
It has great 
weight in the Republican party 

A history of the Courier-Journal, in 
cluding its relations with other Kentucky 
newspapers, would be almost a history of 


been varied. 


of the best of interior Ohio. 


the press of the State, and biographical 
sketches D. Prentice, Walter 
W. Haldeman, Henry Watterson 
would a history of that newspaper. 
But the Prentice 
written. The Courier-Journal is his most 


of George 


and 
be 
been 


life of has often 


fitting monument, for by his wonderful 


genius and tireless industry he made the 


Journal, which really absorbed its rival 
made by Mr 


was 


when the consolidation 
W atterson. 
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Mr. Watterson seemed in many respects 
to have bee nh born and ed icated to sue 


ceed Mr. Prentice 


the Journal's readers had « 


A large proportion of 
ther 


cause of the ¢ ‘onfederaey ol 


openir 
espoused the 


secretly sympathized with 


it, although 


Mr. Prentice had remained loval to the 
Union; therefore it was natural that the, 
should from the first repose a certain 
amount of confidence in the young editor 
who had chosen to throw in his lot With 
the South, and had yrone over Long 
Bridge alone when he could no longer 
remain at the national capital and be a 
disunionist Then his stvle of writing 
was rather ornate and flowery—a style 


that was held in higher esteem than now 


in the South a quarter of a centurv ago 





before the influence of later Northern and 
Kuropean literature had been felt as much 
He had the 
habit, too, of saving startling things in a 


as it has been of late vears 


startling way that arrested attention and 
aroused interest even though they did not 
This habit he 
not altogether outgrown, as a perusal o 
of the 


convince his readers has 


I 
recent files Courier-Journal will 
prove. 

The the 
both Demoeratie nev Spapers published nn 
Mr. Watterson ve 
not 
the editorship of 


Journal and Courier were 


Louisville, and 


he did 


ry 


Soon 


found out, if know before he 


the Journal, 
that the field was big enough for only one 


assumed 
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HENRY 


WATTERSON. 


for exist 


of them Each had to struggle 

ence Proba nY the shrewdest thing he 
ever did in his life, the one thing that 
made the fortune of his newspaper and 
his own is the consolidation of the 
Journal and Courier, which he etfeeted 


th Mr. Haldeman, the owner of the lat 


ter, a few months after he went to Louis 
ville He subseq ue ntly bought the old 
Louisville Democrat, and thus still fur 
ther enlarged his field. 

Mr. Watterson began immediately the 


ntrod 


ction of metropolitan methods and 


modern machine ry, and as improve ments 


have been invented and introduced he 
has adopted them, until the appointments 
‘ e Courier-Journal office are to-day 
equa lie ork to be done, to those ot 


York, P 


vspaper 


hiladelphia, Cincinnati, or 
oO me 


The Courier-Journal is very fortunate 


located for the building up of a large 
eekly circulation, and Mr. Watterson 


Ina large 


7 
I 


has improved his opportunity 


section of country to the south and south- 
west of Louisville, with which that city 
has direct railway communication, it has 
no real riva This territory embraces 
thie irger part ol Kent icky and Tennes- 
see, a portion of Alabama and Mississippi, 


estern Missouri, and 
Texas Although the 
these States 1s sparsely settled, and 


1) 


southw 


Arka sas, 


northern greater 
Dart of 
‘ consicde ra 


portion of the population 
does not buy and read newspapers, it is 
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ld, 


st nds 


the 
than 


Cour 
100.000 


into which 


Journal 


COple S 


more 


‘| nere are also publishe d daily in Lo LIS 
ville, in English, the Commercial, a morn 


ing inde pendent hewspaper and the Post 


and Times, evening journals A few of 

the larger towns of Kentucky have daily 
. , , . 

newspapers of limited loeal circulation 


the whole number in the State be Ing nine 
The 
Kentucky 

The best-known journalist of Tennes 
is Mr. A.S. Colvar, the 
of the Nashville American. except 
during two vears when he conducted the 


number o 


is 195 


newspapers of all kinds in 


} 
see editor 


S1lHnCct 


1881 


Union The American is a high tariff! 
Democratic newspaper. This seems like 
contradiction in terms, but it simply 
means that it is accustomed to support the 


but 
advocates protective tariffs for the encour 


candidates of the Democratic party, 


agement of American industry and tli 
benefit of American labor. 
Mr. Colyar is both editor and managing 


editor of his paper, and is accustomed to 


] 


work until eleven o'clock every night 


ht 


go years old 
He has twice, mainly by his own exer 


though he is now SIXtyv-el; 
tions, taken the city government of Nash 


ville out of the hands of vicious manage 
ment, at one time securing the appoint 
of 


which it 


ment a receiver for the city, a thing 
is believed was never before done 


in the United States or England. 
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Although Mr. Colyar is a Democrat and 
his paper Democratic, he always refuses 
to support notoriously bad nominations, 
even when made by his own party. By 
this policy he has frequently brought 
down upon himself the wrath of the ex 
treme partisans; but he has also caused 
the leaders of his party to be very cautious 
about the selection of candidates Mr. 
Colyar is greatly interested in the public 
schools of Tennessee, and through his pa 
per, and in public lectures on educational 
questions, has done much to establish and 
improve them. 

The Nashville Banner is an indepen 
dent morning newspaper with Democrat 


ec 


proclivities, started about a dozen years 
ago, and is fairly prosperous, [tis a good 
newspaper. : 

Knoxville is a conservative and very 
wealthy city, settled chiefly by Seotch 
[Trish Presbyterians. It had a newspaper, 
the Gazette, as early as 1793, and one es 
tablished in 1816, the Tribune, is still pub 
lished, its daily editions having been start 
ed at the close of the war. The Knoxville 
Whig was a very famous and influential 
journal in its day, but long ago disap 
peared from the ranks of journalism, and 
its place has never been filled. Knox 
ville has also two other daily newspapers, 
the Sentinel (independent) and the Jour 
nal (Republican). The former is a bright, 
newsy little sheet. 

Chattanooga has been experiencing a 
tremendous ‘* boom” during the last two 
or three years, and is growing very rapid 
iv, but its newspaper men have not shown 
themselves equal to the oceasion, and 
their journals are hardly worthy of the 
city. Three daily papers are issued there 
the Commercial, the Sun,and the Times. 
Neither of them has more than 3000 daily 
circulation, although the city itself has a 
population of 32,000. 

Memphis is destined to become one of 
the createst cotton markets of the coun 
try, and is already a city of extensive 
trade. Its newspapersare not particularly 
bright. The Appeal is the oldest and 
most dignified, but the Avalanche is more 
progressive and the better known. Both 
of these papers, and the Public Ledger 
and the Scimitar, evening journals, are 
Democratic in politics. The Appeal, edit 
ed by J. M. Keating, has a circulation of 
about 5000 copies; that of the others is 
considerably smaller. 

The present editor and principal owner 


of the Galveston (Texas) News is Colonel 
A.H. Belo. <A soldier of the Confederacy, 
after the surrender at Appomattox he 
started for Texas, and made the journey 
from Virginia to Galveston on horseback 
arriving there in June, 1865 Colonel 
Belo had neve r done any lit WS pd pe r work, 
but he was ready to enter upon any em 
ployment that promised to be remunera 
tive: and so, in August, 1865, he became 
connected with the News, of which Mr 
W. Richardson was then owner, and not 





long after bought an interest in the pa- 
per In 1875, after the death of Mr. Rich- 
ardson, Colonel Belo bought of Mr. Rich 
ardson’s executors the interest he had ow n 
ed, and has ever since controlled the News. 
His principal lieutenants have been Messrs. 
Jenkins and Hand, experienced and ae 
complished journalists, who have been con 
nected with the paper many years 


Under Colone] Belo’s management the 


Galveston News was greatly improved. 
Its large and gyrowing mcome made pos 


sible a wide extension of its already well 


developed system of collecting news. The 


old presses and other machinery that had 
gotten out of date were replaced by those 
of the most improved patterns, and the of 
fice was thoroughly equipped for the pro 
duction of a first-class newspaper. <A 
small steam vehicle was obtained, and 
sent over the railroad to Houston every 











rning, carrvinge copies oO the Ne ws to 


we distributed in different directions by 


eans of the trains leaving that city ear 


In the morning 
In I8S81 Colonel Belo formed a com 
pan plac mie in itS charter a clause au 
Orizing to publish me vspapers not only 
n Galveston, but at such other points in 
e State ol Texas as it might select 
‘olone Belo had conceived a new and 
bold idea Other journalists had proba 
bly thought of and discussed the poss 
of publishing simultaneously il 
dely separated cities duplicates of the 
mie ne spaper, thus sec iring two points 
Tt ais bution instead of one, but no one 
id ventured to try the experiment. Col 
‘ Belo had the courage to do so 
Dallas is” Line commercial centre ol 


1 


orthern Texas, its largest city, and a cen 


tre from which many railways radiate 


is 315 miles from Galveston, and there 





fore bevond the territory in which a daily 
ne spaper printed in the latter city could 
pe to gain irge circulation But the 

nterests the people n both portions ol 
the State are the same, the population be 
ing singularly homogeneous The kind 
of discussion of national and State affairs 
nie Live eneral comments on the news 
f 1 1 i yuld pie ise the people 


of Galveston would be equallv aeceptable 


Lo the people ol Dal as and the Vast coun 
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try that can be reached from it early in 
the morning over its radiating railways 

Colonel Belo did not make the mistake 
of simply setting up a printing-press in 
Dallas, sending a te legraph editor and a 
few reporters there to pick up local news, 
and then of transmitting the entire con 
ents of the Galveston News by wire, sim 
ply to be reprinted in Dallas. Something 
of that kind had been done before on a 
small seale, and the pe ople of Dallas would 
never have been convineed that the in 
terests of their city were properly protect 
ed in a newspaper that was entirely writ 
ten 315 miles away Colonel Belo not 
only duplicated his mechanical plant und 
sent local reporters to Dallas. but he sent 
one of his best editors from Galveston to 
manage the Dallas newspaper, and he 
placed upon the statf there others of his 
ablest editors and writers In short, the 
Dallas office is a fully equipped one to 
publish a newspaper without aid from 
Galveston in case the telegraph wires 
should be broken or any owner accident 
interrupt the communication between the 
two cities, and the Dallas News is just as 
much identified with Dallas local inter- 
ests as the Galveston News is with those 
of that city The number of editors is 
not as great as it would be if the entire 
paper was produced in Dallas, and, on the 
other hand, the statf of the Galveston of- 
fice has been considerably reduced since 
it has been relieved by Dallas of a por 
tion of the work it formerly did. The ex 
periment has been successful even beyond 
Colonel Belo’s most sanguine expecta 
tions 

When the story of the Galveston News 
and Dallas News has been told, the story 
of Texan journalism, so far as it is known 
beyond the borders of the State (except 
the religious press and the comic Texas 
Siftings), has been related Of the 37 
daily newspapers in the State, only one, 
except those already referred to, the Fort 
Worth Gazette, has a cirenlation of more 
than one or two thousand, and the most 
of them fall below the former figure 
Some of the 306 weekly newspapers have 
large circulations, but a majority print 
editions of from 300 to 800. 

Indiana has never produced any great 
newspapers. Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
Louisville have extended the circulation 


of their great journals into the State, and 


thoroughly covered it as a news field, 


leaving to the local press the local news 
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and State politics only as itsown peculiar, 
exclusive province And this tield was 
early and well occupied, The Indianapo 
is Journal and Sentinel, the former the 
eading Republican and tne latter the 
Democratic organ, have been published 
either as weekly or daily newspapers for 
nearly seventy years, and have actively 
participated in every important political 
‘ampaign from the day of their establish 
ment to this. The Journal, in’ early 
times, was a Whig newspaper, and after 
vard advocated the abolition of slavery 
it a time when it was only necessary to 
mention this subject to set the publie 
mind into a perfect ferment of excite 
ment 

The present editor of the Journal is 
the Hon. John C. New, formerly United 


States Treasurer, and one of the most in 


fuential Republican leaders in the coun 
try But although the Journal may 
be called an “‘ organ,” it is not solely nor 
chiefly for its polities that it commends 
tself to public support. [tis a good news 
paper, alert, progressive, enterprising, 
ind since it absorbed the Times. about 
two years ago, has been greatly improved, 
and has gained largely in circulation and 
advertising business 

The Sentinel sustains similar relations 
to the Democratic party in Indiana that 
the Journal does to the Republican, lt 


isan “organ.” but an able and effective 


on The present editor and publisher is 
W. J. Craig. 

The evening newspapers of Indianap 
olis are the News and Call, neither of 
which has any polities. Their sole aim is 
to give the news, and that they do well, 
especially the News, which has a cirecula 
tion of more than 20,000 copies a day 

Many of the smaller cities of Indiana 
have local daily newspapers, and the 
country weekly press will compare favor 
ably with that of other Western States 

Chicago journalism, like the city itself, 


is one of tl 


ie wonders of the times The 
New York newspaper editors and pub 
lishers claim for themselves the first 
piace among the press ol the United 
States, but it is not a claim that is ae 
ceded to DY Chicago journalists. There 
is a certain dignity which may perhaps 
carry influence that only belongs to age, 
a stability that only the lapse of years 
ean bring. 

Chicago newspapers can have little of 
this. But they have everything else that 
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the great newspapers of New York have 

capital, editorial talent, reportorial en 
terprise, and competent business manage 
ment, and an unequalled field both foi 
the collection of news and the extension 
of their ecire ilation, and some ot these 
qualities in an intensified and greatly de 
veloped aecree As ne vspapers, that is 
as gatherers of the details of the world’s 
daily history, and its presentation with 
fulness and skill, they have no equals on 
the continent 

The enterprise of the Chicago newspa 


pers stops at no expense, staggers at no 


ditheulties Its spe ‘al telegraph wires 
are like the spokes of a wheel, reaching 
especially all important points of the 
Northwest The citizen of Chicago, as 


he opens his morning paper, has the sat 
isfaction of knowing that no important 
event that has happened anywhere in the 


known world the aay before has been 
missed from its news columns 

Editorially the Chicago ne spapers are 
in no respect inferior to the best published 
elsewhere in the United States There is 
it is true, running through a majority ot 
the articles, an indescribable quality due 
to the influence of a community where, 
according to the loeal slang, ** eve rs thing 
goes and goes like thunder,” a disposition 
to carry a point by the use of the bi idgveon 
instead of the more artistic flourish of the 


rapier; but, like most Western writers, 


Chicago editors go to the point aimed at 
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yvhen 1t18 reach 


ed no reader has any difficulty in finding 


i , is 

I ile princeps among Chicago news 
sapers in the estimation of the country, 
though not, perhaps, in that of rival Chi 
cago editors and publishers, is the Trib 
‘die ts history may be said to have be 

in nen Joseph Medill went to Chi 
eago and, with John C. Vaughan and 
Dr. C. H. Ra purchased the Tribune 
This was in May, 1855 He secured a 
controlling interest in the Tribune in 
IS74, and lor the iast fourteen years has 
been editor-in-chief 


The Tribune is the leading journal of 
Chicago Editorially it is strongest, as a 
purveyor of news it 1s never behind and 
it is the favorite with business men who 


seek an advert 


Ising medium Its protits 


are probably a quarter of a million of dol 


ars a veal But the Tribune is not the 
only great newspaper in ¢ hicago There 
are several others which are its worthy 
rivals The Times for a great many 


vears Was a Sharp competitor of the Trib 


n the collection and publication of 
I 


the news, although not as careful as to 
the quality of it For a while, before the 
recent change of ownership, it had settled 


down into something of a rut, handling 


We enough What came to it, but not 
reaching out and constantly turning up 
somet c tartling as it used to do when 
Mr. Wilbur F. Storey as in his prime as 
’yourna I 

\fter various vicissitudes since the r¢ 
tirement and death of Mr. Store ¥ the 
e; cago Time Swas rece netly purchased DY 
Mr. James .J. West, a man barely thirty 
vears ot age, but Whose Success aS a jour 
nalist during the seven vears since he en 


tered the profession has been phenomenal, 
even for the West. Mr. West's Chicago 


Times is not Mr. Storey’s Chicago Times 


The latter was unique and ean never be 
produced again Morality-loying people 
nope that it never Will be But the paper 


under its new management displays all 
the enterprise that Mr Storey ever show 
ed better directed and adapted Lo the de 
mands of Lhe present aay 

The Chieago Inter-Ocean was started 
n 1872 as the political organ of the ** Stal 
vart’ wing of the Republican party of 


the West. the field for it seeming to have 
een opened bv the course of the Tribune 


in supporting Horace Greeley, the Liberal 


Republican and Democratic candidate for 


the Presidency that vear. It was built 
up upon the ruins of the Chicago Repub 
lican, which Charles A. Dana had made 
too high-toned and able for the popular 
taste of the West of that day. It has al 
wavs been a clean, high-toned, interesting 
newspaper, and it has built up a weekly 
circulation that once stood second, and 
perhaps still does, in magnitude among the 
weekly editions of political dailies in the 
United States. Its Sunday edition is re 
markably well edited, the correspondences 
special articles by distinguished writers, 
fiction, and selected miscellany, as well as 
the other distinctive features it maintains 
being chosen and prepared with excep 
tional care and judgment. It is enter 
prising, too, in its news departments, and 
well written on its editorial page. 

There is one man who has been identi 
fied with the Jnter-Ocean from the begin 
ning, whose faith and courage through 
sixteen years of a struggle such as very 
few American journalists have made kept 
the newspaper alive, and at last, as it is now 
reported, have placed itona paving basis, 
and his career must command for him the 
admiration of the profession and that part 
of the publie who know of the obstacles 
which he has had to overcome That 
man is William Penn Nixon, the present 
editor and, from the beginning, business 
manager of the Jnter-Ocean. 

A new idea in journalism—one that is 
really original, and has in it something 
that impresses the public favorably—is 
often worth a fortune. To the incorpora 
tion of such an idea in a newspaper may 
be traced the suecess of almost every very 
profitable journal in the United States. 
The idea which the founders of the Chi 
cago Herald thought opened a broad field 
for such a new spaper as they proposed to 
make was that there were hundreds of 
thousands of people whose _ breakfast 
tables they could reach every morning 
who would prefer to have the news of the 
day, particularly that from a distance, 
unless it was of great importance, con 
densed into the space that a four paged 
newspaper would have to give to it with 
out interfering with the publication of 
the news of the erty and State in such 
fulness of detail as its importance and 
the interest in it should demand. 

As has frequently happened, the found 
ers of the Herald lacked capital, but 
there was one man among them who pos- 
sessed what has often proved to be of 
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more importance than capital—courage, 
vim, pertinacity, and grim determination 
to make the venture a go—coupled with 
ereat administrative ability, and that was 
Mr. James W. Scott, the man 
In conducting the publication de 
partment of the Herald he determined 
that there should be nothing cheap about 
it except better 
grade of white paper than was generally 


business 


ager. 


its price. He bought a 
used by morning newspapers, and thought 
that the fraction of a cent per pound ex 
tra that he paid for it money well invest 
ed. The best machinery was purchased ; 
great care was exercised to secure clean, 
first-class typography, and as nearly per 
fect 
would produce. 


press-work as lightning machinery 
‘The best 


cood” Was the Motto. 


is none too 
And the people of 
Chicago appreciated all this, as Mr. Seott 
expected them to do. 

In no other department was anything 
omitted that would make the paper attrac 
ive. Not being a member of the Asso 
ciated Press, the young publisher leased 
a telegraphic wire to New York, and im 
mediately set about developing the United 
Press Association, then a new and strug 
eling rival of the older organization. 

After discouraging delays, the 
business of the Herald began to grow 
slowly at 


some 


first, but subsequently much 
more rapidly than any one pecuniarily 
interested in it had ever hoped for. In 
1887 it placed at the head of its edito 


MELVILLE E,. STONE 


rial columns the declaration that it 
the ** 


cago,” 


had 
in Chi 
and nobody has arisen to deny it 


largest morning cireulation 
It prints a sixteen-page Sunday edition, 
whieh is one of the very best of that class 


of journals in the 


country. It is 
pendent in 


inde 
polities, with positive convie 
tions on every important public question 

Nowhere, probably, can there be found 
amore remarkable example of the rapid 
building up of a great newspaper proper 
ty chiefly through the labors of one man, 
supplemented by those of competent as 
sistants working under his personal diree 
tion, than in the history of the Chicago 
Daily News, founded by Mr. Melville E 


Stone. After a varied experience in jour 


nalism, Mr. Stone returned to 
from Washington, where he had been 
writing for the New York Herald, in the 
fall of 1875, for the purpose of founding 
a cheap evening paper. On the 20th of 
, he issued the first 
of the Chicago Daily News—a one-cent 
evening 


Chicago 


December, 1875 copy 


newspaper. The capital stock 
consisted of something like 8500, and the 
entire plant was purchased ‘* upon time.” 
Two or three previous attempts to estab 
lish a one-cent paper in the Garden City 
had failed, and when Mr. Stone issued his 
first number there three 
One of 
these was the Chicago Telegram, and the 
evening edition of the Chicago Times at 


that time Mr. W. F. 


were already 
other evening papers in the city. 


was conducted by 
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stores ith an unlimited capital and with 
creat enterprise The Daily News start 
thout pretence The first number 
ined no high-sounding promises 


neiginteen mont 


the Chicago Post 
Vail were purchased 


1s 
and a sorbed 
is tlie Associated Press francl 


LIS¢ 


In 1877 the State S 


avines Institution 

ead, and its president Mr D> K Spence r. 
bsconded having taken from the vaults 
of the bank something like half a million 
lars There was intense excitement, 


a Mr spencer Was indicted. but no ef 


as made by the city authorities to 


} 


secure his return. The Daily News took 
the matter up, and its reporters tracked 


~ 


encer by his baggage, step by step 
ough Canada to Quebec, whence hes ull 
ed, in the name of John Williams, for Eu 
rope \ reporter was immediately sent 


to Europe to find him, and after a search 


ot sor months, discovered hin in a sub 
irb of Stuttgart This unusual bit of 
enterprise attracted the attention of the 


country, and gave a great lmpetus to the 


circulation and general business of the 
wire 

Shortly after this the creat railroad 
riots occurred During the excitement in 


Chicago the Daily News spared no ex 
pense it employed a large ‘corps of men 
and sent them amone the rioters, often 
clothed in the garb of working-men, and 
succeeded in distancing all its rivals in the 
publication of the news Hourly extras 
were issued, and the circulation, Whielh six 
months betore had peel less than 5000, 
reached Ipon one day ol the riot more 


than 70.000 copies The evening edition 


Oo the Chicago Times was discontinued, 
and a few other rivals passed out of the 
eld, leaving the Daily News but one sub 
tantial competitor 


Mr. Victor F. Lawson 


pioneers of Chicago, soon after p irchased 


ason of one of the 
an interest in the Daily News, and became 
publisher, giving Mr. Stone an opportu 
nitv to devote himself exclusively to the 
editorship of the paper Krom this time 


Line erowth ot the Daily News w is phe 


NoOmenally rapid The business and ed 
il departments were kept indepen 
cit I f each other. so that neither was 


permitted to influence the other Phe 


: . , 
editorial platform of the paper was sub 


stantially this: ‘** Independence of Par 
ties until the Party Lines are Drawn 
upon Principles rather than Plunder; 


INTHLY MAGAZINE 
Devotion to ¢ | Service Reform: Favor 
able to a Tariff for Revenue only: O 
posed to Saloon Influence iti Politics 

The other evening newspapers in C] 
cago are the Evening Journal and Ere) 
ing Mail, both of which are Republican 
In polities The former is the oldest 
newspaper in Chicago 

No attempt is made in this paper to ce 
seribe the newspapers of Chieago, or of 
other Western cities, printed in other than 
the English language. 

The Free Press is the oldest newspape 
in Detroit, and the best known, In the 
ast forty-seven years it has had three e 
itors, all of them reniarkable men, and 
that is the explanation of the important 
position that the Free Press has auiways 
held in the journalism of the country 
The first of these was Colonel John H 
Harmon, now a resident of Washington 
Who Was a compositor on the paper In 
1836, one-third owner and editor in 1841 
and sole proprietor in 1853 

In 1854 Colonel Harmon sold out the 
Free Press to Wilbur F. Store y, after 
ward the editor of the Chicago Times 
and he edited and published it until 1863 
when the present editor, William E. Quin 
by, and associates bought it Mr Quinby 
is an able man, with a keen appreciation 
of humor, an excellent manager, and a 
judicious editor 

The Free Press may be said to have a 


dual character—to be a sort of Dr. Jekvl] 


and Mr. Hyde in journalism It is a 
strong Democratic newspaper, a leader o 
its party in Michigan—this for its loca} 


constituency; it is also a weekly literary 
and family paper, with a funny depart 
ment that has given it a reputation and 
circulation in every part of the United 
States, and made protitable the publica 
tion of a special edition in England to be 
sold in Europe The writer of the most 
popular humorous articles and sketches 
for the Free Press is Charles B. Lewis 
Whose nom de plume is ** M Quad 

The 100,000 circulation of the weekly 
Free Press was not built up exclusively 
on the reputation of M. Quad’s funny ar 
ticles, nor is it retained solely or chiefly 
by them Mr. Quinby has made of it a 
popular literary and family newspaper 
The expectation of finding something fun 
ny in the ‘** Bijah” or ** Limekiln Club’ 
papers may cause one who has never seen 


a copy of the Free Press to buy it to read 


upon the cars or in a leisure hour The 
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its general con 


interesting character of 
tents causes that purchaser to subseribe 


. 


for 

The Detroit Tribune is the Republican 
organ of Michigan It 
sinee about 1884 by 
Colonel 


publican candidate for Congress in 1884, 


it for a year 

has been owned 
a syndicate of politi 
cians, with John Atkinson, Re 
Ex-Governor Alger is said 
The Tribune, 


vears of its 


it their head 


to have an interest in it 


during the more than tifty 
existence, has had many rivals of its own 
political faith to contend with, but in the 
end it 

ie last of its competitors Was consolidated 
vith it, under the title of the Post and 
Tribune The first part of the name has 
The 


good newspaper, and a 


has absorbed them all In 1877 


been dropped Tribune is a 


since 
strong political 
vivocate 

One of features of 


the notable 


Western journalism during the past few 


most 


vears has been the rise and success of the 
The 
first journalist of the West to discover the 


demand 


penny and two-cent newspapers 
for journals of this class, and to 
act upon his discovery, was Mr James E 
Seripps, the principal owner of the Detroit 
Evening News. For fourteen years he had 
Adver 
At 


Islon that people 


been connected with the Detroit 


tiser, most of the time asa part owner 


ist he came to the cone] 


not anxious to buy a given number 


vere 
of pounds of paper in the course of a year, 
mut that they did want the news, and that 


was an editor’s duty, in a news 


purely 


paper issue, so to gather, condense, and 


epitomize the reeord of the world’s doings 


that a busy man could learn what was 


roing on without wading through a mass 
of matter in which he had no possible in 
interest in 
put this 
3, when 


terest. Having sold out his 
Lhe Adve rtiser and Tribuie he 
August, 18 


he began the publication in Detroit of the 


dea into practice in 7 
Evening News, a six-column, four-page 
sold at retail for two 


This w 


paper, which was 


cents a as the pioneer of 


copy. 
the cheap newspapers in the West 

The Evening News gained its way slow 
ly at first, but by its enterprise in getting 
in condensing it, and 


he news, its skill 


the ability as writers of the men who were 
¢ mploved upon its staff, it grew 1n eireu 
| enlarged to columns to a 


lation, seven 


page, and before many years printed lar 
ger editions than any other paper in De 
troit. 
about 


The cireulation of the News is now 


10.000, and its net earnings for a 
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number of years more than $100,000 per 
annum 

Not only was Mr. Scripps the pioneer 
in cheap journalism in Detroit cheap in 
price, but not in quality—but seeing fields 
for similar ente rprises in other cities that 
the 


ability to occupy, he has taken possession 


no one seemed to have courage or 


of some of them himself. In 1878 he es 
tablished the Cleveland 
after the Detroit 


large interest in 


Press, modelled 
News, and still owns a 
that profitable paper, 
which from 840,000 


earns to 850.000 a 


vear In 1880 he moved upon St. Louis, 
the Chronicle That 
root rather slowly, but is now on a profit 

The latest ad 
the Cincinnati Post. 
which, with a daily circulation of nearly 


and started took 


able and growing basis 


dition to the list is 


50,000 copies, is already a very valuable 
piece of property 

Neither Milwaukee, with its population 
115,000 Madison, the 


capital of Wisconsin, is favorably situa 


of more than nor 
ted for the support of great newspapers, 
and there is no other city or town in the 
State large enough to make one possibl 
Chicago, with its enormous capital invest 
ed in newspapers, and the great enterprise 


that the possession Of such capita makes 


possible, pours into Milwaukee in time 
for the early breakfast-table its five or 
six morning papers, with which in size, 


amount of news of every kind furnished, 


and general variety of contents no local 
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an 


paper can hope to compete and these same 
creat morning dailies are distributed over 
the railroads to the cities and towns ly Ing 
ie south and southwest of Milwaukee 
ong before the papers of the latter city 
can reach them To the northwest, also, 
a Milwaukee newspaper can go but a short 
distance, comparatively, before it gets into 
the territory supplied by the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis newspapers, which are now 
scarcely inferior to those of Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Cincinnati. 

Of the newspapers now published in 
Wisconsin, the Milwaukee Sentinel is the 
oldest, its first number having appeared 
June 27, 1837 Philo White, afterward 
United States Minister to one of the South 
American republics, was its first editor. 


It was not made a daily newspaper until 





1844. General Rufus King was longest 
in editorial charge of the Sentinel—from 
June, 1845, until 1861, when, being a grad 
uate of West Point, and an ardent Union 
man, he entered the army. General King 

is a son of President Charles King, of 
Columbia College, and grandson of Rufus 
King, the early American statesman. Ill 
health led to his resignation from the 
army in 1862, and he was appointed Min 
ister to Rome, where he remained for sev 
eral years 

The second oldest daily newspaper of 
the State is the Evening Wisconsin, of 
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Milwaukee. 


June 8, 1847. 


[ts first number appeared 

William E. Cramer has 
been its chief editor, although for many 
years he has been almost totally blind, 
and unable to hear except through an ear 
trumpet. In spite of these very serious 
impediments, which would seem insu 
perable to most men, he has the current 
news read to him every day, and dictates 
a large portion of the editorial articles 
that appear in his newspaper. He is a 
graduate of Union College, and before 
going West was a sub-editor on the Al 
bany (New York) Argus. 

The Hon. Horace Rublee has had charge 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel since 1882 
He is one of the best-known men of the 
West, having taken an active part in Wis 
consin State politics on the Republican 
side, and has several times appeared prom 
inently in national affairs. He has rep 
resented the United States very creditably 
abroad, and has given the Sentinel a char 
acter and influence in the party which it 
never before had. 

Many of the smaller cities of Wisconsin 
have good daily newspapers, but none of 
them has attained national fame. 

In no part of the West, where we are 
accustomed to look for wonderfully rapid 
growth of cities and institutions, has the 
press advanced from the modest begin 
nings of frontier newspapers to the first 
rank of American journalism by such 
quick and positive strides as in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

The Press was the first daily newspaper 
published at St. Paul, and it was founded 
by Mr. Goodrich, who continued his con 
nection with it for a dozen years or more 
Mr. J. A. Wheelock was its first editor, 
and now, although thirty-four years have 
elapsed, he is still editor-in-chief of the 
Pioneer-Press. This paper is now dated 
and published simultaneously in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. It is thoroughly 
equipped in every department, and is in 
all respects a first-class newspaper; it 
would be considered so in Chicago or 
Cincinnati, in New York or Philadelphia 
It is Republican in polities, having adopt 
ed in this respect at the consolidation the 
principles of the Press rather than those 
of the Pioneer, which was a Democratic 
newspaper of the Bourbon stripe. The 
steadiness and consistency of the Pio 
neer-Press, and its independence within 
the Republican lines, have made it a great 
power in its party. 
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The only rival of the Pioneer-Press in 
St. Paul is the Globe—a sensational Dem 
oeratie sheet with a large circulation, but 
having little weight in the city. Its pros 
perity is due to the very qualities that 
cause it to be considered disreputable by 
the more self respecting citizens. Its ed- 
itor is Lewis Baker. 

Although St. Paul and Minneapolis are 
only eight miles apart, and have many 
interests in common, the latter city has 
newspapers of its own of which all that 
has been said in praise of the press of St. 
Paul is equally true. Minneapolis is a 
younger city than the capital of the State 
further down the Mississippi River, al 
though within the past few years it has 
outstripped the latter in population. The 
Minneapolis Tribune, the leading Repub- 
lican journal of the city, founded in 1867, 
was until recently edited and managed 


by Alden J. Blethen and Will E. Haskell. 


Mr. Blethen is a veteran journalist, and 


had made the Tribune a great power in 


the Northwest, as well as a valuable news 
paper property, before Mr. Haskell became 
associated with him. The latter is a 
voung man whose special preparation for 
the profession of journalism has not been 
surpassed, probably, by that of any other 
editor in the United States. In addition 
to a university education at Harvard, the 
study of special branches, such as political 
economy and political history, a know 

ledge of which is essential to the editor, 
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and extensive travel, he had the advan 
tage of the advice and guidance of his fa 
ther, who, as editor of the Boston Herald, 
has made a name and a fortune in jour 
nalism, the first of which he may right 
fully be proud of, and for the last of 
which he is envied by less fortunate 
members of his profession. 

The younger Mr. Haskell has yet his 
reputation as a newspaper man to make 
but during the three years that he has 
been one of the chief powers that be in 
the ottice of the Tribune, he has shown 
talents that, when coupled with more ex 
perience, promise to make him as success 
ful as his father has been. During the 
past spring Mr. Blethen sold out his in 
terest in the Tribune toa Mr. Palmer, and 
retired ; the Haskell 
Palmer. 


firm is now and 

The Minneapolis Tribune is full of en 
terprise and ‘*‘go.”’ It is very liberal in 
its expenditures for news, and in procuring 
specially attractive features not only for 
its Sunday but also for its daily editions 
It is enough to say that both it and the 
Pioneer-Press hold their own where they 
come into direct with the 
great Chicago journals at many points in 
Wisconsin. 


competition 


The Minneapolis Journal, an indepen 
dent Republican evening newspaper, start 
ed in 1878, is a and 
prosperous sheet. Though not as widely 
known as the Pioneer-Press and Tribune, 


bright, newsy, 


very 
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its cireulation probably exceeds that of 
hh either of them Its editor is J. S. MeLain 
i‘ St. Louis is a great, overgrown, provin 
: cial city It has discarded some of its 
; nore distinctive Southern peculiarities 
J during the past few years, and taken on 
si i more metropolitan air, but it still lacks 
i that indeseribable something that makes 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Kan 
sas City wonders of the age, and which 
: seems to act like a glass of champagne 
it ipon every new-comer, arousing him and 
stimulating him as he never was aroused 
and stimulated in his Eastern home. And 
the press of St. Louis is as characteristic 
of the city as the city is sui generis in it 
‘ st 
J It is, above all other things, a conser, 
iy itive press, and its conservatism Is aptly 
we illustrated in the names of several of thi 
at ead journals The most important 
4 Democratic newspaper of St Louis was 
f called the Missouri Republican from 1822 
a until May, 1888, although it never was a 
rt Republican journal And the explana 
é tion iven for the recent change of name 
is rather an amusing one The present 
: editor, Charles H. Jones, had been con 
dueting the Jacksonville (Florida Times 
a. l ( i Demoecratie sheet, and had been 
i ( itive in Florida politics on the Dem 
ocratie side But when his friends heard 
that he was to go to St. Louis to edit the 
q Republican, they were disgusted and an 
: gery that he should have proved himself 
% 
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‘al No amount of 
How 


could the Vissouri Republican be a iy mm 


such renegade 


a polite 
explanation could convince them 
ocratic The idea was absurd 
To reputation, 
maintain his standing among the Demo 


newspaper ¢ 
save his therefore, and 
ecrats of Florida, Mr. Jones changed thie 
name of the paper to St. Louis Republic 
and under that unfamiliar title the oldest 
newspaper published west of the Mississipp 
River, and which has been read by Dem 
ocrats for sixty-six years under the old 
familiar name of Missouri Republican 
now makes its daily appearance. 

The Globe-Democrat, too, is not a Dem 
ocratie but a Republican journal of the 


most radical stripe. Some day a new ed 


itor, placed in a similar predicament i 
that Mr 


himself, have to change the name 


which Jones 


n lately found 


may 


of that too, or leave off the last part of thy 
hyphened title 

Although the press of St. Louis has been 
conservative, it has kept abreast of the 
The editor of the 
Republican, until the 
past year, was William Hyde, the present 


He had held the 


wenty . probably 


times in other respects, 
Missouri within 
postmaster of St. Louis 
position for many vears 

while the paper was principally owned 
and published by several members of the 
Knapp family 

The 
Republican 
Charles W 


managing editor of the Missouri 
Mr 


Knapp, a younger member of 


was for many years 





B. McCULLAGH, 
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MORRISON MUMFO 


the family that has owned the paper, and 
Who preceded Mr. Jones as editor Lli-¢ hief, 
and to him is principally due whatever 
eredit is to be given for the excellence of 
the news departments of the Republican 
In striking contrast with the air that 
pervades the old Republican office is that 
that surrounds the Globe-Democrat. The 
editor of this paper, Mr. Joseph B. MeCul 
lagh, is what the Western people call ‘a 
rustler.”” A war correspondent who was 
tireless in his industry, and daring even 
to reckless, a Washington correspondent 
in exciting years immediately following 
the war, his letters and despatches were 
not of the perfunctory sort that simply 
run in the same groove from day to day 
He saw the coloring of the events he re 
corded, and he transferred that coloring 
to what he wrote. He was said to be sen 
sational, but if he was, it was a sensation 
alism that was popular, and everybody 
’ 


} 


ad what appeared with his initials at 
tached, and liked to read it too. 

When Mr. McCullagh went to St. Louis, 
early in the seventies, to take the editor 


ship of the Globe, there were two rival 
Republican newspapers in that city, where 
The old 
St. Louis Democrat, founded in 1852, had 


been the organ ‘of the Republican party, 


there was room for only one 


but there had been a quarrel both in the 
party and among the owners of the paper, 
and in consequence the Globe had been 


started. Its lot was nota prosperous one, 


although it took away enough of the busi 
ness of the Democrat to injure that very 
materially. 

The Democrat was a member of the 
Associated Press, and the Globe was not, 


and in those davs and in that city this 


was a far greater obstacle to success than 


While Mr. MeCullagh 


was unable to make the balance come 


it would be now 
upon the right side of the ledger of the 
Globe, he was able to make a newspape) 
which people talked about. There was a 
snap in its editorial comments that St 
Louis had not been accustomed to: there 
was an air of sensationalism about its 
news departments that was new in that 
field. 

Finally a series of political and person 
al events which it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon here brought about a consolidation 
of the two papers, with Mr. McCullagh at 
the head of the new journal, and from 
that day the Globe-Democrat became one 
of the leading newspapers of the country 
It retain 
ed all the sprightliness of the Globe, and 
with the extended facilities for news-get 


and a very valuable property. 


ting and a largely increased income, it 
was greatly improved in every depart 
ment Editorially it is strong and ag 
gressive, though partisan; it prints the 
news literally in full—that is, the art of 
condensation does not seem to have been 


acquired in its office—and to make spaet 


for its long stories it uses small type, 
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newspaper of 
lices eats up copy” at a fearful rate. 
The Globe De ion rat Has long had the 


habit of expanding In a most astonishing 


vay to make room for advertisements 
und the voluminous news it prints It 
is no uncommon thing for a daily issue 
to comprise sixteen pages, or for a Sun 
day edition to overwhelm the purchaser 
with twenty-eight or thirty pages. 

The Post Dispatch is a prosperous 
evening nheWwspaper, an epitome of the 


Ni York World 


resources and circulation. It was chiefly 


without its enormous 


owned and edited by Joseph Pulitzer be 
fore he transferred his field of operations 
to New York, and it was understood to 
be his purpose, when he entered metro 
politan journalism, to develop on that 
larger stage the ideas which in a small 
way he had put to practical experiment 
in his St. Louis newspaper. The Post 
Dispatch has missed the spirit and enter 
prise that Mr. Pulitzer and the members 
of its stat? whom he took with him to 
New York put into it, but it is still a pop 
ilar, successful journal. 

Kansas City, besides being the metrop 
olis of western Missouri and eastern Kan 
sus, is the hewspaper centre of a broad 
region of country beyond. The rapid in 
crease of Kansas City in population, busi 
ness, and wealth is one of the marvels of 
he great West, but it is as natural as the 


rank growth of wheat and corn in the 





deep rich soil of the surrounding prairies 
And ina city that accomplishes in a decade 
what older Eastern cities have only done 
in half a century, newspapers well edited 
and managed necessarily attain in avery 
short time circulation, pecuniary prospe) 
ity, and influence which the journals of 
other cities are many years in securing 
Three newspapers may be said to con 
stitute the daily press of Kansas City 
printed in the English language —the 
Times and the Journal, morning news- 
papers, and the Star, an evening paper 
The Times and Journal are almost as old 
as Kansas City itself, and each is edited 
by a man who is, and long has been, very 
prominent and influential, not only as an 
editor, but as a leading and public-spirit 
ed citizen of western Missouri. Both have 
been active in promoting every plan for 
the development of the city and the sur 
rounding country, in urging and assist 
ing in securing for the city all those con 
veniences and improvements that make 
the modern town so comfortable, so lux 
urious to live in, and in bringing to its 
markets, by the building of railroads, the 
people of a great area of country, whose 
grain and beef and pork it buys, and 
whom it supplies with dry-goods and gro 
ceries, farming implements and newspa- 
pers. Dr. Morrison Mumford and Col- 
onel R. T. Van Horn and their newspapers 
are almost as much essential parts of Kan 


sas City as its streets and public buildings. 
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The first is the editor of the Times. the 
Democratic newspaper. Kansas City had 
already got a good start when he went 
there, in 1871, from Tennessee, and al 
though it was still in a semi-chrysalis 
state, it required no great exercise of faith 
to believe that it had a great future before 
t It was a very ditferent thing when 
Colonel Van Horn settled in the strag 
vung little village on the banks of the 
Missouri River in the early days, when 
all beyond was an almost unbroken wil 
derness, traversed only by wagon trains, 
and little suggesting the immense agri 
cultural possibilities that lay hidden be 
neath the roots of its dried-up prairie 
erass, and which even now have been 
only partially developed. He began to 
‘boom the town” when almost every 
thine about it was in posse and very lit 
tle in esse Sut the Journal had, and 
still has, a large influence and a numer 
ous constituency beyond the boundaries 
of Kansas City and of the State of Mis 
souril. The same may be said of the 
Times, but for different reasons 

The Times and Journal are both of 
metropolitan size and shape, and are man 
aged by metropolitan methods. Both 
have first-class mechanical facilities, both 
print large daily editions and still larger 
weekly ones; the circulation of the Week 
ly Times is rapidly approaching 100,000 
copies. Sunday journalism is popular in 
Kansas City, and the Sunday issues, like 


those of other Western cities, may be 
compared with those of the great Eastern 
commercial centres without much disad 
vantage to the former 

lowa has no great hewspapers although 
it has some good ones At Des Moines, 
the State capital, there are the State Re 
gister and State Leader, respectively the 
Republican and Democratic organs of the 
State. The former is edited by J. S$ 
Clarkson, who, by his activity in national 
polities, has become better known than 
his newspaper. The Register is strong 
n its editorial columns and full and well 


edited in its news departments Its daily 
circulation is between 5000 and 10,000, 
and its weekly edition more than 25,000 

The Leader is an older newspaper than 
the Re gister, but the latter has outstripped 
it in circulation as it has in quality and 
influence. There isn’t much of a field in 
the interior of lowa for a Democratic 
journal It is ereditable, therefore, to 
Mr. John Watts that he makes as good a 
paper as he does, and he makes a very 
cood one, 

The Burlington Hawkeye was made fa 
mous by the funny articles of Robert J. 
Burdette. Since he has published his 
stories and sketches in Eastern newspa 
pers the Hawkeye has passed into obseur 
ity compared with its former fame. It 
still has a fair weekly circulation, how 


ever, and is a wood newspaper, W hich does 


good service for the Republican party. 





L. PICKERING. 


G. K. FITCH 
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Nebraska has one great newspaper, the 
Omaha Bee, started as a little four-col 
umn folio, in the early days, by the pre 


t 


tor, Edward Rosewater. 





rand edi 
He has seen his paper advance to the front 
rank of Northwestern journalism, its daily 
circulation grow to about 15,000 and its 
veekly edition to 40,000, while it is uni 
versally recogenized as the ablest exponent 
of the principles of the Republican party 

city that, with its SO.000 inhabitants 


has apparentiy such a future that 1b may 


no be considered barely out of Its swad 
dling-clothes, and in a State whose re 


sources have hardly begun to be devel 


The Omaha Republican is one of those 
political journals which, like the New 
York hve ning Post, do not depend upon 
the size of their circulation for their intlu 
ence or support It is the organ of the 
Republican party of Nebraska, and is ed 
ited by Mr. O. H: Rothaker. The Repub 
lican is the oldest daily newspaper now 
published in Omaha. 

The Rocky Mountain News was born 
nm 1859, amidst the excitement of the rush 
to the Pike’s Peak mines, and its first of 
ice was in a log hut, which was until 
quite recently still in existence. With 
its expanding field and augmenting re 
sources, especially since 1880, it has 
only extended that enterprise so early 
shown in every direction until the News 


has become one of the very best ne wspa 


F. M. PIXLEY 


pers of the West, thoroughly metropoil 


tan in its management, stvle of journa 


ism and make-up The News is Demo 
cratic in polities, and was until quite 
lately the only journal representing that 
party in the city. It is now owned by a 


syndicate, at the head of which is John 
Arkins, its veteran editor. 

The Denver Tribune is a very news\ 
paper, full of ** go,” and habitually using 
strong language in expressing its opi 
ions of its rival, the News, which, how 
ever, never fails to return all compliments 
with interest It is almost impossible to 
imagine what the future of Denver m uN 
be, but if its newspapers continue to be 
conducted with the same enterprise and 
p ish that now distinguish them, when its 
population is as great as that of Chicago 
or St. Louis now is, there will appear at 
the base of the Rocky Mountains a jour 
nalism such as this country has never 
before seen. 

The Alta was the first daily newspa 
per issued in California, and it still occu 
pies a prominent place in the ranks of 
the daily journals of the Sunset City. It 
is now conducted by John P. Irish, for 
merly of Lowa, is Democratic in politics, 
and has a large circulation up and down 
the Pacifie coast 

The publieation of the Daily Bulletin 
began in October, 1855, and it has been 


steadily prosperous ever since. It is an 


evening newspaper. The first number of 
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} oot 
‘ 4 lit UV im © 2 i ‘ Lv) 
LTT i¢ no ie t ) 
rn you | Hk 1b Wa 
tt i oor On is vou a 
Is pose Lhats the i S 
; ] ] 
MOK a Said ds a, ¢ 
" J ys ] 
WwW how ¢ ud uu do 
Ss easy enough to b ive 
( vhehn vou et | ‘ t a 
] 4 
i mused Dy Annie s el 
1 
Besides, I don no 





erness for Ly1 ) 
) er, lO Save a pers oO 
a | »mUCH 
i. stfep-siste you 
i 
( Lure \ 
shit l l ike one t . 3 
t It was for y 
i ery id of vou, A 
ou e least resent 
hat vou m ! | I 
! hnhurt ¢ el beac Ol r 
roody-goody, Annie; I don’t 
‘ but Im not ery 
! | iss e you Ly 
OusS \ | im One Oo ‘ l 
Sa Lat Oro ho «are el 
should | 
( it, Lyra [ know it > you 
rl tL to Keep him Trom ta ra 
OMe VOUNL Piri hia: TAY ! 
ep him to yvourseill oO } { 
A 
e's something in that,” Ly 
lh linpartiality, But I don't 
ould by ell Lol Jaxc K LO marry 
I see h mM taking atancy toa 
girl, Il sha’n’t interfere wit im 
e very particular, Ann 
D ‘ t Annie with such a droll 
rnest, and shook her head ith 
irlesque of @erandmothe V SOLEIL 


mnie laughed in spite of her 
Lyra, Lyra!” 


on, ‘I 


for the little bit of 


s for me,” Lyra went 
ou | don’t care 
} 


a Ss 


) } 
you ought a 








ANNIE 


Anni You ought to respect yourself 
enough to care You oug Lo 1 spect 
her wom enou 
Oh, I guess I'd let e balance of the 
sex slide, Annie,” said Ly) 
No, you mustn you can t We are 
ill bound t etne e Owe ervibing 
rif apres : 
Isn't t rather Peckis] Lyra sug 
crested 
] aon t no But S true ] ra 
And I shouldn't be ashamed o retlinge it 
from Mr. Peck 
Oh, I didn’t say you would be.” She 
mped up and laughed at the look in 
Annie's face Will you go round 
ne to the Putneys lf thought Ellen 
might like to see S 


0 imposs to recover at once fro 
! rf iu? Lo rec iim \ i 
Weel vou ll be @lad to have me xe) 
wn uN said Lyra She saw Anni 
shri ¢ from her, and she took hold 
f her, and pulled her up and sed he 

You dear old thine lI wouldn't hurt 
our feelines for the world \nd which 
ever it is, Annie, the parso vr the docto 
| SU DN JON : 

That afternoon, as Ann vas walkine 
to the village, the doctor drove up to the 
sidewalk and stopped near her ‘* Miss 
Kilburn, [ve got a letter from home 
They ite me about my mother in a way 
that makes me rather anxious, and | 
shall run down to ¢ ( s evening.” 

“Oh, Pm som r your bad news | 
lope it's nothing serious 

‘She’s old: that’s 1} ‘ | ( ise for 
inxiety. But of course I must go.” 

~On es, indeer I do hop you'll 

nd all right with he 

Thank you very much I'm sorry 


must leave Putney at such a time 
But I leave him with Mr. Peek, who's 
promised to be with h I thought 
youd like to know 
** Yes, Ido; it’s very kind of vou ery 
kind indeed 
** Thank you,” sa d the doctor It was 


the 
purpose 


; 
not phrase exact tly, but it 


‘ait aos "oh 
or the cordial 


hey parted as well as 


XX1 


During the days that k had con 


Mr. Pe 


sented to leave Idella with her, Annie lOOoK 


the whole charge of the child, and grew 


into an intimacy wit 


was very 
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sweet It was ni ecessary that 
Lae rsh l be ivVs tracta ind do 
eile, which she is no it ily it she 
should ( iffectionate na aent 
Annie found that she even ced her to 
be a little baddish: it gave her something 
to forgive und she experiel La pel 
Verse pieasure In discovering iLlsoLtne 
cl 1 of a man so self-forge il as Mi 
Peck was rather more covetous t most 
children It also amused her that wher 
some of Ide vs shabby p ites Trom 
Over the Track casua elr Way 
to the woods past Annie’s ise, and tried 
to tempt Idella to go with them, the child 
lisowned them, and rat to the house 
from them: so soon was she alienated 
from her former life DY r present socia 
idvantages. ene appa Liv ¢ cuish 
ed between Annie and Bo " or if 
not quite this, she s ed a ¢ pref 
erence for her company, and fo er part 
of the house She | \nnie 

ith a flattering curiositv and interest in 
all she did She lost everv trace of shy 
ness with her, but developed an intenst 
admiration for her in ever for her 
dresses, her rings, her laces, for the ele 
gancies that marked her a gentlewoman 
she pronounced them prettier than Mrs 
Warner's things, and the | pretti 
and large! 

Should you like to live with me 

Annie asked 

The child seemed to reflect Then shi 
said, with the indirection of he ive and 
SOX, pushing against Anni Kniet I 
don't know What vour 1 rie ~ 

‘*Have you never heard my name It’s 
Annie How do you like 

It's t’s too short said 1 child 

from her readiness always to answer 
something that charmed Annie 





You ean call me Aunt Annie L think 
that will be better for a littl rl; don’t 
you 
Mothers can whip, but aunts can’t,” 

said Idella, bringing practical know 
ledge, acquired from her observation of 
life Over the Track, to a consideration of 
the proposed relation. 

“I know one aunt 10 wont said 
Annie, touched by the reply 

Saturday evening Idella’s father came 
for her; and with a preambl eh seem 


ed to have been innecessary 
understood it, Annie asked 


keep the child ¢t Ve + t)]] } } | 
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frTades of society together 


Ss eve » be easel e mhust begin with 
ble is it, and nnie did not s 
S \ Sa a 1 { a 
yt ¢ i r Cause At | 
t entured vou cant « ( t 
‘ re } T 
. ] sie hinds t i ! can 
c Vill hehting I l if 
L co t n » In 
Yes,” he said, wit dim s1 
( ¢ re is some t 
i tha But ['m not sure that I have t 
her advantages « a 
) t ibove the lot. the « { 
east rliunate 
s ea ou to } e fe 
se of our own house ( \ ‘ 
\W ) r'e 1 3 0 our o li ] 
ria it } ? ter \ } | 
ure ose of rown | sehold | 
ure id my brother and my 
Yes, | \n some uf 
10 ly hg 1 s adithe t l | 
But ve ( ive he th east 
i you t set I she Taitered f you 
on't » | or lone 
swered ou mean m Sf eme 
i Ha L di t he e 
tin ! ( to the question in 1 : 
i ren hn her 
() | 1 ou i ‘ Am 
ii it I t make a pret 
Lae gy him I's 
ere ( Salis dl i Ou ‘ 
ere 
Ol I l ninistel und no 
t } l i 
Yo u} ecept 1e to those no are 
3 ) ) e you, Mr. Pe : 
protested " to peop of evei nad 
| ll La st hnorttm } 
vo ) iol 19 y acceptabie to 
| t vou to understand, Mr. Pe she 
‘ | is Ss Ocnt ta a ! { 
the ott ! it your being tricke nt¢ 
countenance i part of the entertainme! 
ul l ny sed. SHOU iL be dropped 
had »ado with it 
| ery unimportant, after ] 
e minister said is far as I was con 
cerned In Tact I was interested to set 
the experiment of bringing the ¢dilferen 


























suggested ( 
\) Bu 1 iS it | xpected 
There appeared an neandor in 1 
Ani ( i not t pass even 1 
e) ed present object to bring 
» 1 n tler ) MIST ¢ ntel - B 
¢ e tirst ta ed or t OK i | hilo} 
] Pos a it or” Ist Ould rit 
Did you understand that Then | 
i tO Mak myself cleat L wished 
to argu 1 it the vell meanimMeg 
eS > Sucncested 1b were not intend 
ng Cl l On ata n fact, sucha 
) hn our present conaition of things, 
{ S ( SLO Ol ¢ isses ~S LIMNYOSSLDILE 
Mrs. Munger's experiment showed 
the best will on both sides ut 
| t experiment s interesting 
1 unimportant, except as it resulted 
rt-bur He d offene 
vere on the same round, but 
vd whed 1t from starting-poits 
0} site that Am elt Vv unsate 
In her fear of vetting nto some eontre 
rs th Mr. Peck that n t interfere 
1 her designs regardit Idella, she 
ud ttle sincerit 1 saying: ‘* Mrs 
Munger’s bad faith in that is certainly 
inhnnportant compared with her part in 
Mr. Putney’s sfortune That was 
t orst thing: that’s hat lL ean’t for 
Mir. Peck offered no comment, and An 
nie, Som L ¢ nted DV his ence, pro 
( [y ud itisfaction of tell 
er what I thought on both point 
But Ra Mr. Putne L hear, has es 
wped this time if eSS I il susua 
Ne) | ( not know Vhiat ai vord 
to us for spree und SO SIil¢ stopped 
Mr. Peek merely said Li is shown 
reat Seé control na ( Ie reeived 
that he was not going to say more. He 
, =tey d patiently to the reasor s she gave 
xr not having offered Mrs. Putney any 
thing more than passi\ sympathy ata 
time when help could only have cumbered 
and kindness wounded her, but he made 
no sign Ot thinking them ¢ Lher necessary 
or sufficient In the mean time he had 


rt 





formally consented to Idella’s remain 


ing with her, and Annie prepared to lead 
back to that affair as artfully as she could, 

**T really want you to believe, Mr. Peck, 
that I think very differently on some 
points from what I did when we first talk 
ed about the Social Union, and I have you 
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to thank for seeing t 
And you need) s tale \ 
ifraid of my contan ng ld mind 
With any dad ide | ) est 
to keep ! In CON i | nn 
erty o v kind; thou | ( | 
ed upon t nstine OW! ) ( 
that it W OnL\ 
vanced the rid \ ( é 
danger ol ne her iA i CS is rl 
suv, or better her wo col 
Linued mitic ‘ 
slessings to a ! ( t 
see wl the poor I t ( ‘ 

et sone Te) rol 1 on 
there always St be ) 

[ a I sul Lie i l t be 
1! quai CS l \ l j 
min y 

There s ee! ed 
Annie. 

There always lb » to 
.certain time er ed 

Oh, tsu ( don't compare the 
two \1 } Le i t e real 
ly rewarded asa ha ¢ Lyi nthe ¢ vd 
man In the freest society Ive heard 
my father sav, t ¢ : tu i ) 
ward and dow1 rd tend i perfect 
level is impossibl Son nust rise | 
some hh ist s 1 

But Vhat do l ( 1) ! ne 
If vou mean inn ! thir 1 wealt 
wd the power o ‘ ( ive 

‘I don’t m ut 
there are othe i ri ition, re 
hnement oie tes and St » tive 
rreat ma oO peo ( uN You 
have risen you Mr. | 

“T bas risen Ss 1 ¢ { ( uid, 
with a meek sutferans ot the plieation 
of the point to } | Oo 
rise above the nec \ ) rk tor 
Gali bre id ire in ! tada 1 ‘ cy 
their right relation t rmen,as [said 
vhen we talked of t | re 

A poll I id rel il? a 1 Ant l nd 
from her rst i vith Dr. Morrell 


Yes; and vou said once that there could 
be no sympathy b een the rich and the 
poor no real love er ise they had not 
had the same experience o fe But 
how Is it about Lhe poor ho pecome 
rich Che \ have nad le Same exper! 
ence 

Soo ofte nh the mak haste te fore { 
that they were poor; the recome hard 
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ead ) ‘ em 
» have eel rich 
mone Wo 1 nen 
cleat have the cou 
rise. Miss Kilburn, why 
l ike 7 V ¢< | ( it o ( 
( il il i ell eip LO 
rl 
said Annie, rather 
Phi d, impetuou 
| ‘ er and ant het I 
f—pretend that it’s for her 
j thie wh | can 
) er than you can 
f . lve ne 
l I r DD nivV mis 
| ‘ ( neal on t « 
e he \t t let me 
| , af it 
If ] dl ( ne her 
| e | I 
1 murs 
i you u I SO 
to se er—I—I 
e stopp Mi 
{ } 
r I i 
a Si le asthe 
hn " t lett him at the 
B ms. When she 
r s gone, but the 
l nt ri¢ } iil is med, she 
! Ss real Ould D 
>the or hot ns 
| treatment of his 
lressed Idella for 
( n the shabbiness of 
( es roti Wel I rough 
t held her « nh « iish 
| ind ( i Oo 
too hopelessly ant 
O Iie I that on t $ 
( t bea ] to hel 
own to see Mrs. Bolton 
pricve In 1 Villiage 
ren s F vd v-mia 
, isked 


} } 
! wi, dl nein he 
| ‘ i want to go there 
‘ ere ‘ =f 
ir Lc They say he 
he does} cheat more than 


They went together, and found a dres 


that thev both decided would fit Ide t 
und a hat that matched it 
I don't kno is he’d like to hav 


Bolton turned a iy to I e her ple isu 
nb Annies audacity and extravagance 
Wan | should earrv ‘em he ask 
ed, when they ere out of the store 
No; Lean earry them,” said Annie 
She put them where Ide 41 must set 
Live l MOlL AS Sileé VOKE 
is late before she slept, and Idella’s 
Vo re t pon hie rareams The Chil d 
Ss Sitting ip in her bed. cloat ng upon 


the dress and hat hune and pe rched upon 


e chair-back in the middle of the roon 
Oh. whose ts it W hose is it W hose 
is il she screamed; and as Annie lifted 
hers on her elbo v. a lo« ced ovel I 
hel Is it mine Is it mine 
Annie had thought of playing some 
joke Oot pretending not to understand: 
delaying the < d's. pleasure play o 
it! le n But in the face of iS 
rapturou onging,s e could on] il oe | 
Yes 
Mine M very own To hay 
To keep always 
Yes 
Idella sprang from her bed mid 
pon the t nes { t prin Live, gl \ 
transport in their possession She could 
scarcely be held long enough to be wash 
ed before the dress could be put on 
‘Be carefu be careful not to get it 


soiled. now said Annie 
No: | von t spo a She went qui 
rs, and when Annie follow 


ed, she foun her posing betore the long 


: ‘ : . . 
lass In the parior, and twisting and 


} er-g 
turning for this effeet and that. All the 
morning she moved about prim and anx 
ious: the wild-wood flower was like a hot 
house blossom wired for a bo iquet 
At the chureh door Annie asked her, 
** Would vou rather sit with Mrs. Bolton ?” 
No, no,” g isped the child, intens« ly 
with you and she pushed her hand 
into Annie’s, and held fast to it 


Annie's auestion had been sug ested 




















ANNIE 


a belated reluctance to appear before 
nuch of Hatboro’ in charge of the min 
s child But now sne could hot re 
it, and with Idella’s hand in hers she 
anced blushing up the aisie to her 
XXII 
| rmers Carrv-alis ad the long 
L bes ie Chureh, al Lhe leatherh 
es OK ip Line vives’ and chil 
s,at Mr. Peck where he sat, high be 
na e pulpit: a patient expectance suc 
\ st li Lie mens Dalla OYr GrIZZied 
mwhs, and in the fantastic hat ind bon 
ie ll Omen OLKS | \ iurt i 
5 re ail Mm OUT Pperired on o the 
t costumes ad they compared Wwe 
Lirre or tour ot th aes om South 
oro, Dut the me Lh them spoiled 
he inadequacy of their fashion 
Crates, the second of her name Was 
Lish uit the provision-man had 
thi effect of having got for 
( Oniv into thie ick coat which 
Ll bou ready-made for his first 


sfuneral. Mr. Wilmington 


Who ap 


iread Much shorter than his wile as he 
Lf ie! is as muci el rtlo her 
he wore, with the care lessness of 


nam Who could allora simplicity, 


fw) tipaca coat and a camobric neck 
I over which he visted is shrivelled 
eaten sigt of Annie as she rustled 

usie Mrs. Gerrish—so much as 

a ) seen of her was a mound of 
igled velvet, topped by a small bonnet, 


emed to have gone much to a fat 


ek pompon; she sat fa within her pew, 
il irchnildren stretched ina row from 
side to that of Mr. Gerrish, next the 


OO? He did not look round at Annie, 


) n al ide oO xed selft-concen 
in harmony with the severe old 
) spectability of his dress; his wife 
ied well forward to see, and let all her 


sure appear in her face. 


Colonel Marvin, of the largest shoe 

». showed the side of his large florid 
ice, ith the Kinaly smile that seemed to 
in osely upon ind there vas a 


humber of the hat shop and shoe 


on 
) nds of different ages and sexes 

l about The gallery, commonly 

npt or almost so, showed groups and 
nale fig ires droppe d about he re and 


tle lame boy between the father and 


the +] f ‘ Ther 


Ss Lnelir custom iS bhey each 
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mn 
The Putneys were in their pew, the 





} 


looked up a 





in the slight measure of recooniti 


people permit themselves in « i Put 
hey Was siltlinge® With his ead ing 

' 1 
forward in pathetic dejyect his lace 


when he first lifted it to look at Anni n 


passing, Was haggard iLo el se Lhere 


Was ho CONSCIOUSNESS n 


passed sine Lhey id sat iere the Sun 


W he nN his miahnce LOOK ih lde] i 


before 


too, in her sudden finery, a lightof friend 
iV mocking’ came mnto it ind seemed to 
comment the relation Annie had assumed 


Lo the child 
Anni spew was Just in front o | ra 8, 


and Lyra pursed her mouth in burlesqu 


surprise as Annu fot into it with idella 
and turned round to lift cl i to if 
seat. While Mr. Peek was oO thie 


hymn, Lyra leaned forw irdand whispered 
Don't imagine that this turnout is all 
on vyvour account, 


pres ch against the Social Union and the 


SOC1AaL Glass 


The banter echoed a mechanica 


tation in Annie's heart, which was pre 


abiy present In Many others there lt 
Was some time before she could east it out, 
even after he had taken his text, ** lam 
the Res irrection and the Life and sie 


followed him with a mechanical disap 


pointment at his failure 


f 


He began DV saying 
dissociate his text in his hearers’ minds 
from the seent of the upturned earth, and 


the fall of clods upon 


he asked them to join him in attempting 


to find in it another meaning beside that 


which it usually earried He believed 
that those words of Christ 0 ight to speak 


to us of this world as well as the 
and enjoin upon us the example which 


it all find in him, as well as prom 


we mig 
ise us Immortality with him \s the min 
ister went on, Annie followed him y nthe 
Interest which her belief that sne heard 
between the words inspired, and occasion 
ally in a discontent with what seemed a 


mystical, almost a fantastical, quality of 
his thought. 
‘There is an evolution,” he contin 
ued, ‘‘in the moral as well as in the ma- 
terial world, and good unfolds 
good: that which was once best ceases to 
be in that which is better In the politi- 
cal world we have striven forward to lib 
erty as to the final good, but with this 
achieved we find that liberty is onlv a 
means and not an end, and that we 


sila 











oe 








fall together 


rh the aisle, 


ies, thoug 





( lude ad Lv ra W ilminegt 
had 


on 


ried 


and she 


In com 


il 
to 


é ( ) t ~ the ‘ ( ( pol | n the ] 
lo } ) oO pit nd no relenting ive 
‘ l st ( ! Sic ean cl e® must 1 
we] . sight « rophes the e) r 
rtue ( has pet ) thre eliminate one elem t 
oO t ) ! St e, < il} Ol riare B 
nib Pr ‘ t hose ¢ this ‘ 
tionality ist to ar ul ho prospers on to ease 
s eal ¢ a fortune ore or 1anorat l 
( st st « success Is 1 ] 
the ) ! l I resurrection lt t 
< ) a ¢ not to be W I teve ! s creed oO 
{ t profession, | state more } 
‘ oO } ‘ i} { ony the seeptic 
f , alien = arnme rds ne , de} Christ. but 
! ne I flirt fin Ther has be n 
t ~ t No ! et the Chur f the f ‘ 
Chi ess codes hth rld abandoned to the gov ; 
Live sf cL ¢ t © ( rie it I « mnot s ure If ¢ 
rdun hi nothing exists but from Him. He 
ery honest man’s” rects the reason that questions H 
| \ cont na 4 rises ane In the ¢ pt o 
1 nm. and el -- 5% S of ( ristendom ins 
‘ s the ind 1a comes om contempla o f ( ) 
truly Chl ian between t ( irch’s professio na 
no more as! Oo nd performance, | ( ome it in 
» more gratitude and irrection anda ney fe 
re charity, but only The n tel pause nd see ¢ 
( iL sh share alike, to resume hen seuthhh ind knoe 
ry and killing toil and noise drew all eves toward the ‘ 
. cease together. Gerrish f Mr. Gerrish had risen 
t of tl istice that | flung open t door so sharply 
come to dgve tl st cK i t the frame oO} I ey 
r ! und punish so na he oO pul or | ‘ cre 
‘ nd to right We Mrs. Gerrish urged from behind 
preparation for mother l » the sle beside h 
t een tne ? I nd t i tothe alarn vhich se eS sn 
either side the forces are suddenly ikened His mother ti 
or ! men are com St him, stoopit over hn i 
oO ! itions to withst ind Ing hin the hand | rey l 
f the capitalists, and these shs is mothers do, t her | in 
n and uniti in | fe him, and marched | 
Liier mdustries are down the aisle and out of the door 
r commerce ] belr » l S of their feet over the floor o 
larger. Where many little estibule died away upon tl ynne 
ne huge factory assembles outside The minister allowed the 
( irge store, in which he had made to prolong itself pain 
es of trade are unit He wavered, after clearing | tl 
) small dealers Yet if to go on with his sermon, and the 
( ! tions hich have Lid, sadly Let us pray 
their Wwe c le, through ; 
' ; yg eusian I ee evi XXIll 
I t that the poor have at Putney stopped with his wif ind 
on the poor, and will no nd waited for Annie at the corner 
dd derbid and desert one street where their ways parted S] 


€ 























ANNIE 








st i i ( ? htlo ¢ rt 
o t peo ‘ out « 
( 1a 1 1 bec leslie 
r one t G shi en S 
ended 1 l ‘ S Siac ry 
I i Mir. Ge olfended 
\ 

‘ 11 t Ss i 4 

) haiph i " " ( Ss ) 

! Bi ( ug 

» | { { 

i i ill 
iargve ¢ eres i rie ~ 

s a} | ev Gre 

! cit i £ i £ gu 
O bla” ¢ ( a LILLe@SS e re 

VAT) 

take Lag W hia 

’ C uy 1 > ¢ » 

] ‘ 1 
1) A\nvt O } ( l | 
) i i ( 1OUS Sii¢ 
dou diseu Llow eould 
iat J Peek ‘ d do sue 
iy 
\\ ! } i ( eS] 
»>SLUAV OUl ( l it eaus to 
}?, r » + 
Brothes eck ou 
4 + ] 
e musth t ie l ould | 
; ; ] 
Lhats tl yi ( 1 feel about 
) 
a iney t r ont know 
nuch o part el 1h US 

? ; ] 

But eve od eve d nust feel 

~ if i wout ef rl is DvDehay 
) lL dor see ho ‘ ” SO Gulet 

yut und Elle 
Ann ( ed from oO to another in 
} nit nd Putney la ed 

\ 

We. not feeling vy about if 
said Mrs. Pu 

Pond ; { 
Puti [ Out a plrece Oo acco, and 
( 1 Liargwe corre Ie i} to chew 
ve nently upol HH » Idella 
| said to the lit wit ung by An 
! Ss hand and looking up intently at him 
childish mnteres n lat he was eat 
he W hata pretty dress vou've vroton 

y . , 

i hie sald the ehliiid. Lo ee)p. 

: ; 

Is SO Wi it’s eaut 

lm going to wear i i e time 

+] y } 

Is that so Well, now, you and Win 
throp s pon ali vd i ttie: L \ ni to see 
ho you 0 In it moprlenaid Lie said, 
is 1¢e OOK th DOYS harm wna looked 
ba over her shoulder for Putnev's ap 
. : ) } e 
p Ist Lyra telis us you ve adopted 
} f . ; } 
ie or the time being Lnnie I Wuess 

’ 
vo have your hands fu But, as I] 
Was poing to say, about leeling different 
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\ \ ¢ rie ( + i 
ood ‘ 
e¢ Ist St tk i 
hat i t t 
\ lh Teeis as there ‘ 
n it beside the perversit 
Ss SO \ ro } 
Do ( i 
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‘ouldnt Keep away 
you ote; that’s the worst | ean only sutfen 
( hn the cause The doctor smiled Yo 
try must go too she added, eagerly 
1! ‘Oh, I shall go; I couldn't kee p away 
ce a either Besides, l can Vote Ho 
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ANNIE 


vou getting on with your little proté 
Idella Well, it isn’t such a simple 
matter as I supposed, quite Did you 


ever hear anything about her mother 
Nothing more than what every one 
has. Why 


entific curiosity * Do you find traits 


asked the doetor, with sci 


that the father doesn't account for? 
‘Yes. She is very vain and greedy 
and quick tempered 
‘Are those traits uncommon in chil 
dren?” 
In such a deeree I should think they 
were. But she’s very affectionate too, and 


vou can do anything with her through 


her love of praise. She puzzles me a good 
deal [ wish L knew something about her 
mother. But Mr. Peck himself is a puzzle 


With all my respect for him and regard 
und admiration, | can’t help seeing that 
he’s a very imperfect character.” 

Doctor Morrell laughed There's a 
creat deal of human nature in man.” 

* There isn't enough in Mr. Peek,” An 
nie retorted. ‘From the very first he 
has said things that have stirred me up 
und put me in a fever; but he always 
seems to be cold and passive himself 

‘** Perhaps he ts cold,” said the doctor. 

‘But has he any right to be so?” re 
torted Annie, with certainly no coldness 
of her own 

‘Well, I don't know. I never thought 
of the right or wrong of a man’s being 
what he was born. Perhaps we might 
justly blame his ancestors.” 

Annie broke into a laugh at herself. 
‘Of course. But don’t you think that 
a man who is able to put things as he 
does—who can make you see, for exam- 
ple, the stupidity and cruelty of things 
that always seemed right and proper be 
fore—don't you think that he’s guilty of 
a kind of hypoerisy if he doesn't feel as 
Well aS See ¢ 

‘No, I can’t say that I do,” said the 
doctor, with pleasure in the feminine ex- 
cess of her demand ‘*And there are so 
many ways of feeling. We're apt to think 
that our own way is the only way, of 
course; but I suppose that most philan 
thropists men who have done the most 
to better conditions—have been people of 
cold temperaments; and yet you can't say 
they are unfeeling.” 

‘No, certainly Do you think Mr. 
Peck is a real philanthropist ?” 

‘*How you do get back to the personal 
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always!” said Dr. Morrell. **‘ What makes 
you ask ?” 

‘Because I can’t understand his indif 
ference to his child It seems to me that 
real philanthropy would begin at home 
But twice he has distinctly forgotten her 
existence, and he always seems bored with 
it. Or not that quite ; but she seems no 
more to him than any other chi d 

‘There's something very curious about 
all that,” said the doctor In most things 


the greater includes the less, but in pli 


lanthropy it seems to exclude it. Ifaman’s 
heart is open to the whole world, to all 
men, it's shut sometimes against the in 
dividual, even the nearest and dearest 
You see I'm willing to admit all you can 
say against a rival practitioner 

“Oh, Ll understand,” said Annie. ‘‘ But 
I'm not going to gratify your spite.” At 
the same time she tacitly consented to the 
slight for Mr. Peck which their joking 
about him involved In such eases we 
excuse our disloyalty as merely tempo 
rary, and intend to turn serious again 
He made 


very short work,” she continued, ** of that 


and make full amends for it 


notion of yours that there could be any 
good feeling between the poor and the 
rich who had once been poor themselves.” 
‘* Did I have any such notion as that ?’ 
She recalled the time and place of its 


expression to him, and he said 
Well 2?” 

‘* He says that rich people like that are 
apt to be the hardest masters, and are 


Oh, ves! 


eager to forget they ever were poor, and 
are only anxious to identify themselves 
with the rich 

Dr. Morrell seemed to CN JON this im 
mensely. “That does rather settle it,” 
he said, recreantly 

She tried to be severe with him, but 
he only kept on laughing and joking; 
she was aware that he was luring her 
away from her seriousness. 

Mrs. Bolton brought in the lamp, and 
set it on the library table, showing her 
gaunt outline a moment against it before 
she left it to throw its softened light into 
the parlor where they sat. The autumn 
moonshine, almost as mellow, fell in 
through the open windows, which let in 
the shrilling of the crickets and grass 
hoppers, and wafts of the warm night 
wind, 

‘* Does life,” Annie was asking, at the 
end of half an hour seem more simple 
or more complicated as you live on? 











sounds awtully abstruse, doesn t it 
\ 1 | ) t no Im always isking 
Q it l am 
{) | ! rh { Sa d Li aocto. 
t’ ps | l i ad on long ¢ wh 
particular ques ! I'm 
ou kno 
() / l t rtv-o and I feel a 


l hha aiscussed a reat many 
i ao t mean Dy Lhiis par 
il stractiol 
Le Ol the table Lb iarge ivory 
ip ( vas In the ha { ) 
ne 1 In his Visits, and ld first 
sid d the her side of its 
) ( 1 Diade In the paim ol s left 
ma uli orward, ith his el 
( $ ees, and bent his smiling 
( ipon he 
S ed rocking herself, and said, 


Yes And not look at me just in that 


ay When vou get that knife and that 
+ } ‘ 
0 I feel a little too much as if you were 
iv ( It 
i) onosticating sugvested the doe 
[s it [ always supposed it was diag 


OSID But it doesn't matter It wasn 
e name I was object ne to.” 


He put the knife back and changed his 


sture, with a smile that left nothing of 

yrofessional serutiny in his look * Verv 

ve then: you sha | diagnose yourself 
Diagnosticate please 


Oh, | thought you preferred the 


No; it sounds undignified, now that 
[ know there’s a larger word W here 
The personal bearing of the question 


iether life isn’t more and more compli 
Hlow did you Know it had a personal 


I suspected as much.” 

Yes, it has I mean that within the 
ist four or five months—since I’ve been 
n Hatboro’—I seem to have lost my old 
woint of view; or, rather, I don’t find it 





satisfactory any more I'm ashamed to 
bit of the simple plans, or dreams, that 
lI came home with l hardly remember 


Vhat they were, but | must have expected 
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to be a sort of Lady Bountiful here; and 


now I think a Lady Bountiful one of the 


most mischievous persons that could in 


fest anv community 

You don’t mean that charity is played 
ou isked the aoctor 

In the old ishioned way. ves 

But they say poverty is on the in 
crease W hat is to be done 

* Justice said Annie Tho ho 
do most o é ork in the orld « i 
to share in Its ¢ orts aS a rig a not 
be put ofi th what ve idlers have a 
mind to give them from our supertluity 
isa vract 

Yes, that’s all very true. But what 
till USL is done 

Oh e must continue to do char 
ity,” cried Am elf-contempt that 
amused iim But don't you set how 
much more complicated it is That's 


what | meant by life not being simple any 


more It was easy enough to do clarity 


vhen it t and proper 


remedy for suffering; but now, when | 


used to seem the rigl 


can't make it appear a finality, but only 


something provis onal temporary Don't 
you see 

Yes, Isee. ButI don’t see how you're 
rong to help il At the same time, I'll 


allow that it makes life more diffieult 
: ‘ 


For a moment they were both serious 


and silent Then she said “sometimes 
[ think the fault is all in myself, and that 
if I were not so sophisticated and and 


selfish, | should find the old way of doin 
good JUSL as ¢ tYeetive and natural as ever 
Then, again, I think the conditions are all 


vrone, and that we ought to be fairer to 

people, ana then we needn't be so vood 

to them I should prefer that l hate 

being good to people I don’t like, and I 

ean’t like people who don’t interest me 

[ think I must be very hard-hearted.’ 
The doctor laughed at this. 

Oh, I know,” said Annie, *‘ I know 
the fraudulent reputation I've got for good 
works 

‘Your charity to tramps is the oppro 
brium of Hatboro’, the doctor consented. 

‘Oh, I don't mind that. It’s easy when 
people ask you for food or money, but the 
horrible thing is when they ask you for 
work. Think of me, who never did any- 
thing to earn a cent in my life, being 
humbly asked by a fellow-creature to let 
him work for something to eat and drink! 
It’s hideous! It’s abominable! At first I 
used to be flattered by it, and try to con- 
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jure up something for them to do, and to It would be hard to s said the 
believe that I was helping the deserving doeton 

or Now I give all of them money, Sl peree ea tha e1 xa ition 
ind tell them that they ed even pre amused him, but sh Was oO} ( i 
tend to work for it I don ork Tor earnest to eare Then egu 
mone und I do Set Hy they i oul | e find ou ) i ’ 
yuid ao it If ( orld has come » Sie i 
it if a find that al Inanswerabie ar pass th tvou eant do invtit t 7 
iment if you put it to them,” said the in it—” 
octo. He reached out bis hand for the Oh, is tL so bad as { prot | 
paper-cuttel ind then withdrew it In a It’s qu fe as bad,” s hsisted lust 
iy that made her laug see what mischief Ive « since LT came 
But the worst o tis she resumed back to Hatboro | hold ¢ that 
that I don’t love any of the people that = miscrable S il Union because I was out 
I help, or hurt, whichever it is I did side of all the life about me, and seem 
ef remorseful toward Mrs. Savor for a ed mV only chanee of getting into it ind 
hile. but L didn’t love her, and I knew Ive done more harm by it in one sum 
that | Outy pit ed myself through her Thi¢ rthan Leould undoina lifetime Just 


Dont vou see 
No, I don't,” said the doctor 


ie You don't because you re too polite 


‘he only kind of creature that I can have 
little 


some wretch 


any svmpathy With 1s 
and 


selfish 


to 


like Idella, who is perrec \ 


seens Walt 


naughty eve 


her, 


ry Vay, bul 


t and a reprobate like Lyra, 


me lo like 


or some broken creature like poor Ralph 
I think there’s something in the air, the 
atmosphere, that won t allow you to live 
in the old wavy if you've vot a grain of 
conscience or humanity I don’t mean 
that J have. But it seems to me as if 
the world couldn't go on as it has been 
doing Even here in America, where I 


ised to think we had the millennium be 


Was al ed, people have 


but they s 


cause IOLISI 


Slavery 





iberty, eem just as far off 


more 


as ever from justice. That is what para 


and laughs in my 
to 
fter I came home 


ly s me and mocks me 


face when I remember how I used 


dream of doing good 
I had better staid at Rome.” 

The 
you didn't,” 
her with a return of the professional in 


‘Tm glad 


his eyes dwell on 


doctor said, vague ly, 





and he let 


terest which she was too lost in her self 


reproach to be able to resent. 
‘I blame myself for trying to excuse 
own 


my failure on the plea that things 


generally have gone wrong. At times it 


seems to me that I'm responsible for hay 
ing lost my faith in what I used to think 
and then again 
all SO bad 
done in the 


vas the right thing to do 
it seems as if the world were 
that no real good could be 
old that 
cause there’s nothing for it to rest on any 
longer. I feel that be 


but I don’t know what.” 


way, and my faith is gone be 


something must 


done; 


think of poor Mr. Brandreth’s love atfair 


1 
with 


Miss (¢ ‘hapley broken off, and Lyi is 
lamentable triumph over Miss Northwick, 
and Mrs. Munger’s duplicity 
l wanted 


escapade—all because | 


and Ralph's 


to do 


cood ia 


A note of exaggeration had begun to 
prevail in he r self-upbraiding vhich was 
real enough, and the time came for him 


to ‘T think you're a little mor 


suggest, 


bid, Miss Kilburn, 


** Morbid Of course Lam But that 
doesn't alter the ect that everyth n s 
W rong, does it?” 

‘* Everything 

‘Why, you don’t pretend yourself, do 


you, that everything is right 


\ true American ought to do SO, 


oughtn’t le teased the doctor One 
mustn't be a bad citizen.’ 

‘But if you were a bad citizen she 
persisted 

“Oh, then I might agree with you on 
some points. But I shouldn't say such 


things to my patients 
“Tt would be a or 

you did.” she sighed 
The 


delight at 


Miss Kilburn 
at comfort to them if 


of 


her perfervid concentration. 


doctor broke out in a laugh 


“Oh, no, no! They’re mostly nervous 
women, and it would be the death of 
them—if they understood me In fact, 
what's the use of brooding upon such 
ideas?) We can't hurry any change, but 


we can make ourselves uncomfortable 

‘Why should I be comfortable?” she 
asked, with a solemnity that made him 
laugh again 

‘Why shouldn't you be 

‘Yes, that’s what I often ask my self, 


said, sadly. 


But I can’t be,” she 
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They had risen, and he looked at her 
With tis professional interest now ope nly 
aomimant as he stood Homing he r hand 
lim going to se nd youa little more of 
t it tonic, Miss Kilburn 
rie pulled her hand a Vay No, I 
iv) ! ‘ 
WHERE Sl 
A WINTER 
BY ROBERT B 
WW haf } } he » 2? 
It was the hardy red-bird’s ringing ery, 
Swee ind so clear 
What che t che 
Ag 1 that ques nil inded in my ear 
W/ che heey ? 
| My heart could not reply ; 
For to my mind the chilly world was drear 
And all about me fell 
. The light- winged snow - flakes, and that bird 
ind I 
Were all that lived within the wintry dell 
: Where I had wandered, why, | cannot tell 
The once-green banks were sere 
The well-remembered brook was frozen dry 
And allthe summet1 s leaves were crisp and dead 
I stood, and leaned my head 
Against a lichened beech that grew hard by 
And my heart a tear 
Rose with a sigh 
While still the red-bird called What che 
} it hy , 
VW Lovt hee what chee) ? 
A vision seemed to spread before my eyes; 
A sudden springtime waked the sleeping year 
The sun shone clear 
The balmy air came softly from the skies 
The spice wood, bending neat 
Began to bud—to bloom. The silent stream 
Awaked.low-murmuring, from its winter dream 
Along the banks green grass began to grow 
The violets sprang 
Among the dead leaves, and the falling snow 
Was turned to clusters of anemones 
\ rapturous glow 
Warmed all the ground, and loud the glad 
l rds sang 
A vernal fragrance stole among the trees 
While to and fro 
From flower to flower, swift flew the journey 
ing bees 
Amidst the mossy rocks 
The saxifrage peeped forth, and near, below, 
The purple phlox 
Stirred with the breeze; and high up, on the 
brink 
Gleamed, like a scarlet star, the mountain pink 
What chee rhat cheer? 
There was not need to ask, nor for reply; 
Its echo now made answer to the cry 
With bud-enfolding spear 
The young May apple pierced the sod, and 
read 


The dog wood's bough 
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shall not take any more medicine. You 
is physical. Why don’t 


at once to see my tongue ?”’ 


think everything 


you ask 


He went out laughing, and she stood 
looking wistfully at the door he had 


passed through 


rINUEI 


BIDES. 

DAY-DREAM 

URNS WILSON 

Grew heavy with white blooms; and bravely 
now 


May wove her wonders; and, all overhead 
\ million tints of green 


Burst from the interlacing twigs. Soft fring: 

Hung on the sugar-trees. A rosy tinge 

Crept on the rugged oaks; and many a cup 
Of newest, golden sheen 


The giant tulip-tree’s high hands held up; 
And, all between, 

W ere labyrinthine lacings of the vine, 

With buds translucent in the sun 
Was all too fair; 

The snowy hawthorn and the eglantine 

Tricked out the blithe enchantments clustered 

there 


Phe sce ne 


With Joys too keen: 
For beauty brings some strange, unnamed de 
spair 
In-mingling with fierce 


Which 


rapture, all divine, 
gods alone may bear 


‘What cheer—what cheer?” 
thousand voices now made mock at ¢ 
So dear, so dear, 
Those oft-repeated notes! They filled the air 
With overflowing mirth, 
lavish songsters—generous as the earth 
» rich, so bountiful, they need not spare 


A 


are; 


Those 


s 


The lark called from the flowering slop 
The thrush 

Held all the dell entranced. From bush to 
bush 

The warbling bluebird flew. The oriole, 


Like 
Amidst the 
A voiceful 


some enchanted soul, 
emerald leafage went and came, 
fire, a song clad in bright flame 
And on the hill 
The chat, the nuthatch, and the 
The robin too refrains, 
While from some towering branch 
The mock-bird pours his rippling avalanche 
Of intermingling strains 
And floods the fields of sunshine 
clear 
Inimitable song; 
And yet the red-bird was not silent long 
~ But cried, ‘‘ What cheer- 


jay are still, 


with his 


what chee 


‘What cheer—ihat cheer? 
Like some past grief recalled, that ery I hea 
With splendid strides swift Summer makes 


advance, 
And spreads her blazing glories far and near 
Magnificent, luxuriant arrogance 
That knows no peer! 
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Unmatched, unrivalled Summer! Whose mere The faded, drifting leaves were dead and a 
. te 
mirth dry; }: 
And laughter makes quick conquest of the The winter weeds were grouped in clusters ii 
earth drear 
Joy’s dream fulfilled, Rose of the rounded But, shrill and clear ‘ 
yeal The red-bird whistled from the copse near by 
Triumphant Summer, Life’s bud blooms in ‘What chee hat cheer? 
thee! 
The later days may wan What che hat er? 
And blight may fall upon the Autumn grain A pleasing fancy nestles in my heart 
The timid Spring may see Where now | heat 
Her hopes made vain Among the cheerless trees, that questioning 
By lingering frosts, or by the chilling rain cry 
But thou art perfect; sorrow finds not thee! From earth the Summer never doth depart 
The blooming iris nodded on the brae Within the silent de she bides 
Che languid air was heavy with the scent Unseen; amidst the lacing twigs she hides 
Of teeming fields; the sleepy birds grew still And waits the waking of the sleeping year 
The white clouds went So with that fancy do I please my mind 
Slow-drifting, past the treetops on the hill; To think—albeit snow lieth on the hill 
The slumbering sunlight lay And though the wind 
Along the woodland’s breast; and in a dream Be cold, though joyless are the fields, and 
The listening branches bent chill 
Above the stream, The wintry woodland ways 
Which sang, low-voiced, in drowsy, sweet con- Yet somewhere, unseen, haply hiding near 
tent Sweet Summer stays 
The dappled shadows crept © loved one dear 
With noiseless feet that marked the passing Not comfortless would seem these feeble rays, 
day, Not thus would fade these dre ims of happy 
When, so it fell, days 
The vision wavered, and a chill wind swept Could I but find thee here; 
The changing picture of the Summer dell Not silent then were I! 
And in a moment all had passed away How easily my heart could make reply 
rhe snow-tlakes wandered through the branch When | should hear 
es gray; From yon gray slope, as now, that ringing 
Ice hushed the stream once more; the banks cry 
were sere; ‘What cheer—what cheer?” ; 
HOME USES OF MINERAL WATERS. : 
BY TITUS MUNSON COAN, M.D 
\ INERAL waters, as to their sources, of the best waters, vet most of them are 
1 are of two classes, the imported effective in proportion to their fresluess. 
and the domestic As to their nature, The best importing houses aim, very prop 
they are artificial or natural. Not all erly, to keep ttle stock on hand, in or i 
of the best waters will bear exportation, der that it may be fresh. 
or even long keeping in stock. Many We have a full list of excellent mineral 
of them throw down their mineral con waters to choose from, whether native or 
: : : 
stituents and decompose when exported imported, whether natural or inanufae ; 
in wood: and even in glass not a few tured, whether medicinal waters or table | 4 
of them become inert by keeping. The waters I will speak first of these latter, ; 
waters that are the most strongly min- not for their curative virtues I cannot 
eralized, especially those that are the say too much for a good table water, 
most fully charged with carbonie acid meaning by this a drinking water that 
gas, bear exportation the best Those of is (1) but slightly mineralized, that is (2) 
weaker constitution, like some delicate charged more or less freely with car 
individuals and some delicate wines, do bonie acid vas, and (3) that is absolutely | 
not stand a sea-voyage. ‘*Old books to pure, hygienically speaking. Such wa 
a : : ; 
read, old wood to burn, old wine to. ters are the Apollinaris, the Clysmie, the 
drink, old friends to talk to:” but no old Giesshiibel, the Poland Siliea, the Under 
mineral waters for a cure. Some physi- wood Spring Water, and many others ' 


cians hold, indeed, that all mineral wa 


ters begin to lose their virtues as soon as 
This 


treme view; it is quite unproven of some 


they leave the spring. is an ex 


The Vichy, Seltzer, and Saratoga waters, 
though more strongly medicinal, are used 
as table waters by many. The appetizing 
and digestive qualities of all the waters 
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med are well known, and their plea 
flavor and i ( In many cases ol 
ured digestion I have found nothing 
( ll than the na [ remal Lhe! 
eful in echronie diseases where 7 
itritio Lma feature 
I aa iter ! e propel called 
ited il V ine er hat oO 
i red ip eriul aid to aiges 
V si l ting the stomace! ind also 
) DV a rto diss e the minera 
ents ¢ Live | is n ippe 
corrects acidity in the stomiac 
sthead OSL nausea, and Cools 
. nfebrile complaints: it lessens 
e desire r spirituous mquors init Ss 
deed the ideal beverage or the iter 
el o ed al | ib pure wate 
ed in its preparation 
| consumption of table waters in this 
increases probably about ten per 
en per year; that ol medicinal water 
al doubled since 1880 Table 
s prepared from distilled waters, as 
Ould be have the great advantage 
t they cannot carry the germs of dis 
Let us turn now to the medicinal uses 
e oT thre iters hich are brou t 
reach at home VW il do we at " 
e dri ese watel W hat is the 
eo ‘ composition 
| i ! ssul miy re uders DV Saying 
I enter into no elaborate chem 
‘ I neral iters ere It will be 
su nt to note t classes into which 
they are best divided fon practical pur 
pose There are ther IX Main Classes ¢ 
] lit iters, O eh \ } ive to do 
brief] t tive ev are as follows 
\ Alkaline ters In these the 
lea ¢ constituents are the carbonates of 
sod ye lassa, lithia Lime magnesia 


Tvpes of these waters are Bladon Springs, 


Butfalo Lithia, Carlsbad, Capon Springs 


bB.—Saline waters, limiting the term to 
those in which the chloride of sodium or 
common salt is the leading ingredient 


'vpes of these are Baden Baden, Ballston, 
B roon Laney, Bourbonne, Caledonia 
Springs, Kissingen, Michigan Congress, 


Sa s. Saratoea Springs. Selters, Wiesba 


( Sulphur waters, as Aix-les-Bains 
Avon Springs, Ax Bagneres-de-Luchon, 
( ton, and Greenbrier White Sulphur 


nes 


D.—Iron waters, such as Bath Alum 





Springs, Bussang, Franzensbad, Pyrmont 
och ilbach, Spa 
kK Caleic waters, of which the n 
constituents are either the sulphate of 
me (gypsum) or the carbonate of lime 
mestone n solution Types of these 
iters are found in the Al eghanySpri os 


ines. Contrexeville. Clysmis 


prings, and the Sweet Spring 


] +] 
indifferent thermal spring's 





which are used mostly for bathing 

The vrreater part of these waters 
their natural state, and all of the manu 
factured waters, are more or less highly 
ch irced with earbonie acid Was; W Tile 


some of the imported waters receive at 


f it 


extra charge ot 1 before they are packed 


a view to increasing thei perma 
neney and their brillianey And here |] 
must apprise my readers that we are in 


the border territory between two warring 
clans, the bianchi and the neri of balne 
ology ‘Natural mineral waters,” is the 
war cry of the one; ‘‘artificial minera 
waters” is wrought upon the oriflamme of 


the other The contest r: 





continue as long as rival interests clash 
The merits of the case on either hand 
may be briefly stated The opponents ot 
artificial mineral waters claim that the 
delicacy of the chemical combinations in 
a natural water cannot be reproduced 
either with accuracy or with any degre 
of certainty in the laboratory Analysis 
they Say, very truly, can discover all the 


chemical elements t 


iat are present; but 


how, in any given water, are 


and bases combined, and now can we re 
combine them The chemist cannot al 
ways dissolve in water the mineral d 
posits ofa spring or river wate) there are 
silicates and alumina that will resist even 
the acids he employs It is not possi 
ble, in many cases, to reproduce nature's 
combinations in the artificial waters 
and for other reasons than those that | 
have riven We cannot know the ord ! 
in which the ingredients were drawn 


from the channels of the living rock, noo 


the degrees of pressure and of heat that 
were required for their delicate commin 
: ; 

gling. Ina word, art is not nature; and 


you can no more reproduce the subtl 
potency of a fine mineral water than you 
can manufacture a fine wine. 

What is the rejoinder to this on the 
part of the advocates of artificial mineral 
waters 
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7 eV Say that Wile the argument I 
have just given is good chemistry, it does 
fimported mineral waters 


not hold cood oO 


it is true only of mineral waters taken at 


their natural source; while for the home 
consumer it Is not a question of waters 


as they are at their source The mineral 


waters of the market are more or less 
changed by exportation and handling 


and in many cases they are purposely 


medicated, as by the addition of salts, or 


of carbonic acid was, All waters begin 


to depreciate as soon as they are moved 


from the spring,” writes an importer, not 
a manufacturer, of mineral waters. Now 
which is the better sav the chemists: a 


water that has been freighted perhaps 
three thousand miles, and kept in stock 
] 


for months, undergoing unknown changes 


4 } 
time, Ora Treshia iclal Wal 


ail the er ol 


definitely known constitution?) The chem 
ist does not claim to r prod ice all of the 


foreign or domestic mineral waters, but 


such only as ean be uniformly and cer 


tainly reproduced. (¢ 


arbonie acid gas, the 


salts of lime, the chloride of sodium, al 


kalies, and other leading ingredients of 
the most valuable waters are easily and 
accurately combinable in the laboratory 
Such products, it is claimed, are better than 
the imported waters, because they are 
fresher, and because we know precisely 
what they are 

That they are good there is no doubt. 
Pure carbonie acid water, as I have said, 


is the same thing, and equally good how 


i 
ever produced The artificial Viehy and 
Seltzer are good Though the native wa 
ters at the spring are better, none the 
less the artificial waters are valuable re 
sources for the pliysician, and also, as | 
have said, as ordinary beverages. Each 


has an excellent funetion There is s 


much truth on both sides of the question 
that one need not quarrel over it Both 


the importers and the manufacturers of 


mineral waters have room enough, and 
are supplying good and useful commodi 
ties; and in what I shall say about their 


curative values I shall not stop to dis 
tinguish between the two classes of them 
The list of the 
imported waters, however, though it by 


no means includes all of even the princi 


when both are to be had 


pal spas, is yet a much longer list than 
that of the 
main question Is now fairly before us 
What are the curative uses of mineral 
waters, the virtues and values of the do 


manufactured waters. Our 
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mestic spring LLLe st wate) are Ise 
with much mor intelligent selection that 
formerly, with fitter adaptation to the com 
plaints that are to be treated, and the pub 
he are not so confidently assured as for 


merly that a given water is a cure-a 
while our physiciaus are taking yearly 
more and more interest in this branch o 
their art 

Kor what complaints, and how, are they 
mainly userul Two Slmpie rules mus 
be borne in mind for general cuidanes 
a) they are useful, as a rule, in chronic 


ily b Lhey should iy 


complaints o 
given, preferably, during the intervals o 
remissions of the disease Ls It Thi¢ sketel 
some of the Many cases Th Which minera 
waters may prove curative or palliative 
whether as tonics, sedatives, alteratives 
or resolutives, in the treatment of some 
of the leading chronic ailments whiel 
make life a burden to many, beginning 
with the most numerous class of all wh 
employ mineral waters, namely, with 
those who sutfer from derangement of 
the digestive organs 

What constitutes dyspepsia 
plaint Which in its more advanced stages 
It is ce 


rangement of gastrie function, mainly of 


the com 
ve call catarrh of the stomach 


two kinds The stomach mav be ina 
tive, with too little secretion of the gas 
tric juice, or overactive, with an excessive 
secretion In the former case the food 
will be sluggishly and imperfectly digest 
ed, and tlhe ye ristaltic movements will be 
sluggish and painful; and in the latter the 
food will leave the stomach before the sol 
vent processes of gastric digestion are ac 
complished The former is called atonie 
the latter acid, dyspepsia. Eithe class of 
invalids have before them, aceording té 
their need,a large range of choice in rem 
edies 

For the commencing dyspeptic, then 
the sufferer who is subject to indigestion 
more or less severe and fre puent, but not 


as vet chronic, the predestinate vielim ol 


eatarrh of the stomach, three rules must 


first of all be laid down One of them 
easy to follow, but two are hard, and they 
are these: 

Eat less; exercise more; and lastly- 
the easy rule—take a carbonated alka 
line water in moderation, chosen accord 
ing to the symptoms that are presented 
When atonie dyspepsia exists, with ange 


mia, the saline-chalybeate waters should 


be used, as those of Franzensbad or Hom 
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bur That form of it which is known 


a nervous dyspepsia Is ot 


ten relieved by 
the Butfalo Lithia waters—an excellent 


Likaline-caicic Spring, 
\eid dyspepsia 1s treated by the alka 
ne Waters, Carlsbad, Capon Springs 
Highland Springs, Royat, Vichy, and oth 
ers The Alleghany Springs of Virginia 
ule vaters) have proved very efhica 


C1ous In Many Cases of dyspepsia, and SO 
have e Blue Ridge Springs, which are 
ilmost identical in general composition. 

KFlatulent dy spepsia calls for the use of 
saline waters, such as the excellent Ha 
thorn water, Kissingen, La Bourboule, 
Saratoga, and Michigan Congress. The 
latter is especially useful when consider 
able plethora accompanies the organic 
troubie 

But what may be done for the victim of 


that relentless ailment. chronic catarrh of 


the stomach The sufferer has an ardu 
ous path to travel before he can arrive at 
health H{e must practise temperance, 


exercise, regular habits: but he will never 
ret well if he does not add to these a 
thorough local medication of the diseased 
oral Pome local aiseases can be cured 
by general remedies; this is one that can 
not be so cured 

Now there are many remedial agents 


that are brought to bear for the relief or 


f 


the cure of chronic eatarrh of the stomach 
The best combination of them all is un 
doubtedly to be procured by going to 
Carlsbad or \ ichy, and submitting one’s 
self to the skilled hands of Kraus, or Griin 


> 


berger, or England But we cannot all 


do 1 s ind Iam seeking now to be of 
ise to those who must employ mineral 
waters, if at all, at home 

\fter proper adjustment of one’s habits 
of diet, sleep, exercise, amusement, let the 
nva id choose aceording to competent ad 


| 


vice among the following remedies: If 


there are neuralgiec pains and irritation, 
the alkaline water of Carlsbad should be 
used Drink a glass of Sprudel or Miihl 
Dbrunn immediately On rising, and again 
during the day, as may be advised by the 
physi il lL have cnown good effects to 
be prose ed in the complaint by the use of 
vhat is known as the ** double Carlsbad,” 


or the water charged with an additional 
quantity of the salts procured from it by 
mn These salts, of which the 


sulphate of soda, or glauber’s-salt, is the 


leading constituent, are exported in large 
quantity, either in the form of a powder, 


or of the so-called Sprudel lozenges, 


The waters of Vichy are also efficacious 
in this complaint 

Chronic diarrhoea, another very diffi 
cult and persistent complaint, is some 
times relieved or cured by the use of an 
iron water after other remedies have fail 
ed; and one of the strong cale:e waters 
that of the Pennsylvania Irondale Spring, 
has been found very serviceable in this 
complaint The Bedford Alum and Bat 


1 
Alum waters of Virginia, in which iron 
is a leading constituent, will not infre 
quently bring about a cure. The waters 
of the Oak Orchard Acid Springs are 
useful when the system is much run 
down; they contain ten grains of sul 
phurie acid to the pint, and must be drunk 
diluted with an equal quantity of pure 
water 

Constipation is a symptom of sluggish 
intestinal activity, whether of secretion 
or muscular function. In many cases it 
is cured by the alkaline or saline waters 
as Carlsbad, Marienbad, Tarasp, Kissin 
gen, and the Saratoga waters, among 
which the excellent Hathorn water may 
be especially mentioned. The annual 
consumption of this water in bottles is 
larger than that of any other said to be 
domestic water 

Sutferers from chronic nervous diseases 
form a large contingent among the inva 
lids who may derive benefit from the hom« 
use of mineral waters. Hysteria in many 
cases, at least when chronic, is the symp 
tom of nervous weakness or disease: and 
this disease is quite as proper a subject 
for medical treatment, though unhappily 
it is seldom as readily cured, as a nettle 
rash or a rose-catarrh. Hysteria is indeed 
a disease in which the will of the patient 
plays an important ré/e in the cure; but 
none the less is a good iron water needed 
if the patient be anwmie and chlorotic 
If she be of full habit, the sedative and 
alterative properties of a sulphur Water 
are required Of the former waters |] 
will mention Pyrmont, Schwalbach, Spa, 
Schooley’s Mountain, Rawley Springs, 
Cooper's Well: the last is a strong and 
valuable water, and produces diuretic and 
aperient effects by virtue of the salts 
which it contains. The Cooper's Well 
water is especially available where local 
disease or irritation produces the hys 
teria; it is a pure iron water. 

Hysteria is for the most part depend 
ent—a spinal irritation; and it is a disease 
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ind 


of which the deeper pathological causes 
remain imperfectly understood, while its 
protean and multiform manifestations are 
but too familiar to every practising phy 
sictan In these cases, when not too far 
advanced, there 1s a great deal in the 
‘will cure.” When the patients rood 
sense and good will may be ealled upon 
there Is hope and she should bear In 
mind Trousseau’s striking maxim, **7rai 
tez les nerfs en canaille Domineer over 
your nerves) 

The sufferer from hypochondria sees 
all his troubles through the magnifying 
end of the @lass, and all his good fortune 
through the minifying or belittling end. 
For this false way of looking at things, 
and for the misery that results from it 
there is often a detinite physical cause in 
some dcderangement of the abdominal or 
cans, or Sluggishness of the bowels; and 
when this is the case the cure is not hard 
to find But we are now speaking of 
chronie cases, and in these the use of 
the alkaline-saline waters, Royat, Marien 
bad, and Tarasp (which is stronger than 
either of the preceding springs), or in our 
country the Bedford Springs and the 
Sarato~a and Ballston waters, among 
other saline springs, is indicated Af 
ter the organic derangement which has 
caused the trouble has been cured, a tonic 
water should be used to improve the 
strength 


Neural: 


via and headaches are amenable 





to home treatment by mineral waters 
when they depend either upon digestive 
derangements, upon specific diseases of 
any kind, or upon general debility; but 
the more stubborn forms of neuralgia 
will require all the resources of the phy 
sician, including often a complete change 
in the sufferer’s way of living: and for 
such cases a trip to a mineral spring will 
sometimes bring about a cure when all 
other remedies have failed. 

Mineral waters have no specific value 
in phthisis, and yet their use as an aid 
to digestion and as a tonie is not in 
frequently of great value. The patient 
should use for this purpose a carbonated 
water containing iron, such as the Bath 
Alum or Rockbridge Alum. springs in 
moderate quantities, or the Pyrmont, 
Sechwalbach, and Rawley spring water in 
larger. These will often prove an ex 
tremely valuable aid to assimilation; they 
will agree with those persons of delicate 
organization who cannot well bear the 


, , , , 
alcoholic Stimulants, and who vet Iniper 


atively require aid to the digestive fune 


tions If the mineralized waters a1 


e not 
well borne, then the invalid should use 
plain carbonic acid water Experience 
has convinced me that these waters have 


been undervalued in the treatment of the 
consumptive diathesis But while Ll as 
sign to them a real value, let me be clearly 
understood to say that they serve only as 
an adjunct treatment to a cure in which 
climate, sunlight, exercise, and regulated 
diet and stimulants must always hold the 
first place 

To allay the irritation of the lungs, and 
to exercise a ealminge infil lence upon Lhe 
heart, the sedative waters of the Red Sul 
phur Springs in Virginia are of great 
value Phey give relief in the earlier 
stages of plithisis, while in chronic bron 
chitis or bronehial catarrh—sometimes 
mistaken for eons imMption thev will 
often effect a cure especially if the dis 
ease occurs In patients of a sanguine or 
irritable temperament In patients of 
the lymphatie type it is best treated by 
one of the sulphur waters, as those of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Those of Aix, in Savoy, 
are among the best, but they are not ex 
ported; those of Sharon Springs are of 
much value in this disease,and in cler 
gyman’'s sore throat. 

Dry catarrh with asthma is benefited 
by the alkaline-saline waters When ae 
companied by chronie ecatarrh, it is some 
times cured by a sedative water, as that 
of the Red Sulphur Springs 

Chronic post-nasal eatarrh is probably 
the commonest of chronic diseases in this 
country. It is one of the most stubborn 
and troublesome ailments that flesh is heir 
to, requiring both skilful loeal and consti 
tutional treatment. Catarrhisour nation 
al complaint, and it is a national calamity 
Due to our bad climate, fully one-half of 
our adult population suffer more or less 
from it, and it has injured us in the eyes 
and the ears of the world more than any 
lost battles or repudiated debts have in 
jured us. 

Far be it from me to say that the use of 
mineral waters can ever prevail against 
enemies so formidable and maleficent as 
our extreme and fitful winters’ cold, our 
extreme and fitful summers’ heat, our dry 
air,and our dusty summers 


For our in 
valid the ideal climate is that of the Ha 
walian Islands—Honolulu for drier, Hilo 
for moister, air; in other parts of the 
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( Vy conce ‘variety of 
‘ I ( I to exposure and eleva 
t ( But for those of us 
i\ t home a good sulphur 
t it « Sharon Springs, and 
thie i st s of a carbonated wate) 
rviceable in the respiratory d 
‘ \ aesel ed 
nfl mation of the bladder and kid 
treated by the milder ecalcic 
ind a ne waters—Contrexéville, Be 
thesda suffalo Lithia Patience in the 
IS¢ ( this type will often etfeet 
4 except in eases where there are 
! s organic lesions These waters, 
too, are of much ilue in relieving the 
oxalie acid and urie acid gravel For the 
i n Cor int the excellent waters 
ot Capon Aprings n West \ Ir@inla, are 
isel o for eatarrh of the bladder, 
ane testinal parasites in children 
In cel forms of kidney and bladder 
dist ive found the Clysmic water 
orn I ‘ 
Many « the complaints peculiar to 
on " treated with suecess bv the 
oO nineral waters Chronie uterine 
eatan nder its three forms, is one of 
the most frequent of these When it is 
associated ith the serofulous constitu 
tior often vields to the use of the sa 
( ite Wiesbaden Michigan (‘on 
Tress x ren to which brine baths 
S dl led. Inthese eases, if plethora 
eXIStS ( iuber’s salt waters should be 
1 (arisbad The rheumatic consti 
tution 2 s, on the other hand, th 
i ! iters, Rovat, Bethesda, \ ichy, 
Capon Sm When the disease is ac 
companie : frequently is, by ana@mia, 
t miilde ron waters (Franzensbad, 
| r, St. Mor may be used in their 
plac ifter a moderate course of the al 
kaline ite ln some few of these cases 
the ascending douche is of much value 
but t ry powerful remedy, and 
should be used only under medical advice 
erangement of the periodic uterine 
etio nless eaused by displacements 
or othe cal atfections, for which surgical 
aid is 1 only eure. will often be relieved 
by the use of the saline and the sulphur 
iters, conjoined with swimming baths, 
varm baths, and the appropriate tonics 
Let s now turn to some of the com 
piaints ch may be distinguished con 
enient rather than very precisely as 
constitutiona whether more or less 


chronic in their form 
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Secrofula is such a disease Lhe minera 
springs are thronged by its victims. It 
consists mn an abnormal state of the 
ood, which weakens the sufferer and 
renders him liable to chronic diseases o 
many ditferent kinds, and particularly to 
pulmonary consumption [It occurs un 
der two main forms—irritable scrofula 
and torpid or sluggish serofula In each 
form the internal use of mineral waters 
forms a potent adjunct treatment in con 


witl 
required 


nection 


the hygi nie remedies that 
The 


is characterized 


are scrofulous 


irritable 


temperament by a deli 


cate skin, transparent veins, a rapid pulse 


muscu and 


ty Kor 


ar debility, nervous irritabiil 


t such a ease the milder iron wa 
ters should be conjoined with every means 
that tends to improve the strength of thi 
the 


Torpid serofula presents 





muscles and to enrich 
blood 


impoverished 
elandu 
llines 


lar swe The sufferers are usually 


of a thick-set build, with a large upper lip 
and nose, a slow pulse, a slowly acting 


nervous system, and a generally sluggish 
For them the of 


waters affords in eases re 


constitution 
ral 


lief or cure, especially when the 


use 


tonic 
minh many 
waters 


are employed externally also as baths 


The saline waters are of special use in this 
form of the disease, as of Saratoga, or of 
Salins, in small doses lone econtinued 


When there are serofulide sor lesions of 
the skin should 


ulphur baths be em 


ployed in addition, and both remedies 
should be patiently emploved until relief 
is manifest Of course a few weeks are 





not enough to eure a deep-seated consti 
tutional disease or dyscrasia like this 
The Rockbridge Alum Springs are very 


useful in these cases, and also the Green 


the 





brier White Sulphur Springs and 


Sharon Springs 


Very many different mineral waters 


are useful for chronic rheumatism, while 
none are specific for the various forms of 
this frequent and distressing complaint 
Its chief manifestations are threefold 


articular rheumatism, affecting 
the 


tism.,and deforming rheumatism.in whie 


chronic 


primarily joints, muscular rheuma 


the joints of the hand and foot are wh¢ 


or partially crippled by an osseous deposit 
In 


disease mineral-water 


which may cause great deformity 


forms of 


all these 
baths are the mainstay, and form a more 


feature 


of the treatment than 
but this too 
has a real value, especially when the pa 


ettic acious 


the internal use of the waters; 
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tient is of the lymphatie temperament. 
The saline waters, as those of Kissingen 
and Saratoga, are here of especial use, 
and they should be accomMpant d by warm 
baths of the sulphur waters, of which 
Richtield and Sharon springs form an 
excellent type, and the alkaline sulphur 
waters of Sharon Springs are also very 
usefu When. on the other hand, the 
sufferer is of the nervous temperament, 
he will find the most benefit from tepid 
baths, with but slight mineralization It 


is not easv to give a definite pathological 


reason for this distinetion, and yet I have 
found that in practice the distinction ex 
ists At many of our home establish 
ments in the larger cities these baths can 
be taken with advantage, or at such an es 


ta 


York. where the arrangements for bath 


lishment as that of Dansville, in New 


ing are very compl te Douches of hot 


sand, as recommended DV Trousseau, are 
also of use In the cure of the more stub 
born eases of rheumatism. 


Gout, on the other hand, is especially 


benefited by the internal use of mineral 


waters. It depends upon the urie acid 
diathesis, or an excess of the salts of urea 
in the blood a condition which IS Ci used 
by high living and over-assimilation. It 
is also distinguished from rheumatism by 
its usually more intolerable pain, its more 
fre quent occurrence in the foot than else 
where, and its preference for men rather 
than women for its victims, the reason 
being that women commit fewer excesses 
in diet than men. <A remedy is found in 
saline or alkaline waters 

Anwmia is of two very different kinds. 
It may be the result of exhausting hemor 
rhages, or it may be the wasting and im 


il ! 
poverishment of the blood through the 
action of pathological causes of long 
standing. It is important to distinguish 
between these forms of anemia: I have 
known serious harm to result from con 
founding them in practice. The anw 
mia of exhaustion is usually cured with 
out difficulty, as a gene 


use of 





al thing, by the 
iron waters and a generous diet. 
These waters hold but a secondary place, 
on the other hand, in the treatment of the 
eachectic anmmia,. Qur question must 
be: What is the cause of the anwmia? 
What has impoverished the blood and 
veakened the constitution Is it organic 
trouble of some kind, or accidental injury, 
or inental disturbances? This question 
answered, the mineral water will be chosen 


Which is adapted to the cure of the exciting 
cause, Whether it be albuminuria, phthisis 
dyspepsia, mental suffering, or any other 
The waters of Bussane, Wiiiell re tonie 
alterative. and gently aperient, are among 
the very best as a general tonie in ane 
mia. Over million bottles of the water 
are annually exported The Columbiag 
Spring, Saratoga, is alsoan excellent tonie 
mn anaemia 


Chlorosis frequently takes the symp 
toms of t j 


ie disease just described; but it 
is essential yVacompiaint of early Woman 
hood, and characterized by deti ieney in 
the red vlobules of the blood The reme 
dy is to feed the blood with a suitable 
ruginous water, as that of Franzensbad 
Bussane, Elster, St. Moritz, or Cooper's 
Well 

Diabetes, while requiring the strictest 
eare of diet, and while it is not always 
curable, is vet often amenable to the 
fluences of the alkaline waters, as those 
of Vichy, Carlsbad, Bethesda Springs 
One authority of high reputation (Nie 
meyer) goes so far as to say that **in our 
present state of knowledge a course of 
waters at Carlsbad is the measure which 
should deserve the chief reliance as a 


remedy for diabetes mellitus Th 


s is 
borne out by my own observation The 
disease has been studied especially by 
Carlsbad pliysicians, but it was Hufeland 
who first designated the Carlsbad waters 
as especially available in its treatment 
The essential nature and even the seat of 
the disease are not well understood: but 

symptoms and its course are only too fa 
miliar from their frequeney. The dryness 
of the skin, the unquenchable thirst, unre 
lieved sometimes even by drinking three 
or four gallons of water in a day, the im 
mense drain upon the secretory organs and 
the gradual wasting away of the patient, 
its prevalence during middle life—all these 
make up the picture of a disease which oe 
curs with growing frequency, and especial 
ly among people of sedentary habits and 
intellectual pursuits, and which attaeks 
the victim during the best vears of mid 
dle life rather than during youth or age 
Its relief, and sometimes undoubtedly its 
cure, are brought about by the use of the 
Carlsbad waters, in connection with a 


strict dietary regimen, in which gluten 


bread should be used, and stareh and su 
gar otherwise excluded from the bill of 
fare. These waters and their extracted 
salts are exported in great quantity. As 
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a valuable means of treatment in diabetic an agreeable as well as a medicinal bev 
cases they are likely to be more and more erage ** Buy a barrel of Bethesda,” said 
employed by patients who cannot under- the late Dr. Willard Parker to a diabetic 
take the trip to Carlsbad patient, ‘‘and drink all you want of it 
lhe waters of Vichy are also of much The patient was much improved by its 
ise in this complaint, and are equally — use It is also valuable in cheekine the 
ivailable for home use; so, too, are the progress of albuminuria. 
tronger alkaline-saline springs of When used for disease, mineral waters 
" p, and some of the domestic caleic must be taken regularly and under com 
iter the Bethesda water, which is petent medical advice. If hygienic re 
ClOst illied in its composition to the strictions are necessary at the watering 
ilkaline group. This excellent water is places themselves, in addition to their local 


very effective in the treatment of diabetes. advantages, they are still more necessary 
It is carbonated artificially, and makes when used at home. 


IN FAR LOCHABER.* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK 


CHAPTER XIX out from Banavie. It was a most extraor 
dinary thing that I did not cut the boat 

A SUMMONS clean in two; and I think the man in it 
dor ifternoon Flora was in the gar- was so frightened he hadn't a single curse 


den, busily engaged in snipping dead to fling after me. Then, as for your 
roses off the rose-bushes, when her brother friend Jolin—oh, it was a splendid thing 


Hugh came up from the shore. He had for him!—he was grinning from ear to 
his vellow oil-skins over his arm, for it ear like a dead sunfish. When I asked 
had been wet in the morning,though now the young devil why he had not called 
the sun was hot on the flower beds and out, thoush I was more like hitting him 
the Little ravelled paths over the head with the boat-hook, he 
Look here,’ said he, gioomily, “‘we only said: ‘Cosh, you would have smash 
must get rid of that fellow Johnny. He's ed him fine! I would have liked to see a 
rrowing worse and worse He has been big fat man like that flottin’ in the wat 
so encouraged and so often forgiven that ter.’” 
is now perfectly reckless, and the end Flora fairly shrieked and shrieked again 
of it | be his finding himself in Inver- with laughter, which only made her bro 
ness jail Itsnouse. Hedoesn't believe ther the more angry. 
vou en you threaten him.’ ‘Oh, you think that a joke, do you?” 
Why, what has he been doing now?” he said ‘Do you know what man 
isked Flora, looking up slaughter is? Well, the sooner he goes 
“There it is’ her brother exclaimed, back to his father’s croft the better: and 
mn ais : At ones you are ready to a pretty handful the old man will have 
laugh That is the way you encourage of him! I know the way he goes on at 
him: and do you think he doesn’t under- home. He'll go in of an evening and say 
stand Well, 1 don’t see the fun of it to his father, ‘Get up out of that chair, 
mysel [ don’t want to be had up on a now; I'm the only one that has been at 
charge of manslaughter work all day, and I’m tired.’ And it’s 
What is it now 2?” she repeated mostly owing to you, Flora, that he thinks 
Oh, nothing,” he said, “‘only a little himself such a funny creature, and prides 
playful trick When I went out in the himself on every piece of devilment he 
iy-sail boat I put him up at the bow to can think of Alison tried to keep some 
keep a lookout—I thought it would just kind of control over him, though it wasn't 
suit his laziness. Well, nothing happen- much. He's afraid of Ludovick, certain 
ed till we were near to Corpach, when all ly, but Ludovick can't be here always.” 
of a sudden I heard a frightful yell right ‘Talk of the—ahem!” said Flora, who 
in front of me,and when I jammed down’ was facing the road. ‘‘ Here he is.” 
the helm I found myself just shaving the Huch turned, and there, sure enough, 


edge of a canoe—some tourist, I suppose, was Ludovick Macdonell, just entering 


* Begun in January number, 1888 
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But he did not send them a 
loud and hearty greeting, as was his wont 
W hen he came up the pathway they could 
see that his face was unusually grave, and 
first 


by the gate 


his very words, addressed to Flora, 
were of an astounding character 

** Have heard anything of 
?? said he. 
‘Of Alison?” she repeated, quite taken 
‘*No, we have not heard, and I 
was wondering she did not send us a line; 
but you - 


you 


Ali 


son 
aback. 


of course you 

‘*T declare to you [haven't heard a sin 
ole word from her since she left!” he ex 
claimed. 
I have 


** Day after day, day after day, 
that the 
next morning would bring me a letter, 
and J] 


waited, making certain 


have written four or five times to 


not a single word of reply. And 
you have heard nothing either 2?” 
‘**Not anything,” said Flora, who was 


quite bewildered. ‘* Ludovick, you—you 
don’t mean to say she has never written 
to you since she went back to Kirk o’ 
Shields?” 

‘*T have not heard from her in any way 
‘She might 
be dead for anything LT know. What can 
it? that I 
did not write for a day or two after she 
left; I did not pressing ; 


but even if she were offended with me, I 


whatsoever,” he answered. 


be the meaning of L confess 


want to be too 


made sure would have heard from 


her.” 


you 


‘**Don't think such things of Alison,” 
Flora said at once. ‘She is not offended. 
It is more serious than that.” 

He started slightly, and a curious look 
came suddenly over his face. 
said 
will; 


slowly, ‘‘it is 
not be al 


‘** Perhaps,” he, 


against her she may 
lowed.” 

Hugh noticed that look. 

‘*T say, Ludovick,” he interposed, *‘ it 
may be so; but you won't mend matters 
by doing anything in anger.” 

“Oh, anger or no anger,” the young 
man retorted, impatiently—with his face 
grown quite pale and set hard, for he ap- 
peared to be contemplating many and dis 
tant things. 
the house, Ludovick,” 
‘‘and let’s talk it over.” 

‘*No. This will 
You are quite right, Flora; 
Alison ean’t be offended. t's something 
undoubtedly.” 


‘*Come_ into 
Flora said, 

‘* No,” he answered. 
do very well. 
else He seemed hardly to 
know what he was saying, so intently was 
his mind fixed upon those distant possi- 
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bilities; and a slight inflation of the nos 
tril was the only outward sign of the 
dt i 


1 must 


war of self-control going on within 
course there is but the one thing 
Lo and see her at once | must go and see 


how she is being treated.’ 


Flora put her hand on his arm 
‘Don't do anything rash, Ludovick; 


you might make matters worse 

“Then I suppose I have not the right 
to see her: is that it?” he 
(but indeed he did not mean to «! 
with this kind-hearted friend: the young 
man was out of his senses with this quick 


and a 


said, wrathfulls 


tal re] 


strife of pity and indignation 
he was guessing at all manner of 
as happening to Alison in that 
place far away 

Hugh 


‘consider how 


‘Look here, Ludovick, inte 
posed, in a gentle fashion, 
difficult Alison’s position must be 


is between 


She 


father and lhusband—most 
likely she doesn't know which to ob« \ ; 

* Obey ! he want 
her t anybody I 


want her to have the freedom that every 


7 ee ) 
exclaimed 1 don't 


» obey anything or 
one else in this kingdom has. Is it obey 
ing that she may not write a line to say 
Well, Pll have an end of 
that kind of obeying 


she is alive ? 
and soon! 

don't know in the 

has happened,” Hugh said; 

‘Sand if you went to find out, you would 


** Ludovick, 
least what 


you 


be like a bull in a china shop, and make 
endless mischief. But there are two sim 


ple ways of getting to know, and you 


may take which you please. Flora can 
write to Agnes. 
to Alison 


none to 


If there’s any objection 
Ww riting to you, there can be 


Agnes writing to her cousin, 


On the other hand, if you like, 


surely. 
I will what it all means. 
Mind, I this affair from the 
first; but now it’s done, I'll stand by you 
and Alison; and I'll do anything you 
want me to do. I 
morrow 


ro and see 


never liked 


can go down by to 
morning's steamer, and by 


afternoon you'll have a telegram.” 


the 


‘Well, there’s some reason in that,” 
Macdonell said, after some hesitation 
holding his breath a little. ‘But — but 
why should I ask for help 4 Why should 
And—and 
why should I put the responsibility on to 


~and 


1 keep away like a coward ? 


anybody else’s shoulders ?” 

‘*Ludovick, what are: you talking 
cried “T thought 
But if you'll take 
vice you won't let Hugh go 


about ?” Flora 


were friends! 


we 
ad- 
His other 


my 
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iv is the better way Let me write to 
\ S I think I ean be more diplomatic 
either of vou. I think I can make 
is for Agn to tell us everything 
oO KnO ithout stirring up strife 
u I may say that mother has 
1) ed to have heard nothing 
wout \] ! Com into the house 
Ludovick, and I'll seribble out something 

‘ it ly in to say, and you can tell 
mn hat vou think of it.” 

t is Flora’s suggestion that was 
adopted, after all; and they went into 
the house, where she set about the com 
position of an exceedingly skilful letter 
simple and ordinary in outward appear 
ince, and merely as from one cousin to 
anotlhy mad thre somewhat more pacl 
hed I ith his hot suspicions in no wis 
vaniishe Ludoviek Macdonell went away 
Da to Ovre, and so the matter r sted for 

But they had not to wait for any re 
Spo to these discreet Inquiries: all the 


information —and much more than they 
could have dreamed of—came the very 
next afternoon, and to Aunt Gilchrist 
Aunt Gilchrist, as it chaneed, had gone 
out for a little walk—a very little walk, 
for Periphery was not wholly dislodged, 
and id to be treated with some consid 
eration; and the postman coming along, 
and knowing her well enough, stopped 


and ive her the letter he had for her 


She vas not far from the garden gate, 
yet she paused for a second when she 
recog d the handwriting on the en 
velop She too had been wondering why 
no news had come from Alison And 
hie perhaps, was the explanation. 

She opened the letter, which appeared 
to cousist of an unusual number of sheets, 
and was proceeding to elance over these 
as s walked along, when suddenly she 


ialted in the middle of the roadway, and 


here while she deliber 


stood stoek-still t 


atels nt back to the first page and be 
ling every line; for this was what 
Mrs. Cowan of Corbieslaw, writing from 


Kk rk o She lds, had to sav: 


DeaR MApAM,—I hope you will par 


don my addressing you, but I am sure 
vou have stillan atfeetionate spot in your 
heart toward your misguided niece, that 
has got herself into such sore trouble, 
from the which I hope with the Lord’s 


and merey she may be soon re 


o become again a source of thank 


fulness and cherishing to her many 
friends, including yourself, dear madam 
The deceitful and wicked voung man 
that induced her to forget the faith of her 
fathers and the way of her bringing up, 
and to go through a mock marriage with 

Roman Catholic, has no doubt conceal 
ed his on-goines from you, dear Mrs. Gil 
christ: but his cruel designs have been 
frustrated, thanks to an all-wise and ever 
watchful Providence; and his own con 
science will do the rest, so far as he is 
concerned And as for our poor dear 
Alison, though how she could be led into 
such a thing, having yourself to go to, 
and being in such a position with her ex 
pectations from her aunt’s kindness of 


thought and generosity toward her, I can 

not imagine; but now I am thankful to 
say she is penitent and biddable, and will, 
[ heartily hope and believe, do what she 
can to make reparation, and stand well 
again in her aunt’s good favor. For 
well she knows now that the marriage 
she was entrapped into, by such wiles as 
ean be imagined, is not a marriage—it is 
a godless ceremony that t.e young man’s 
Church, if that is to be ealled a Chureh 
that would destroy us soul and body, 
even that Church would seorn to ae 

knowledge it, which is the more to be de 

sired that now Alison can hold herself 
free from any bond, as I have to tell her 
again and again, and bound only by the 
natural obedience to her father, as far as 
this world below is concerned, to do all 
things as he commands and ordains, un- 
der guidance of our heavenly Father, 
who has put this trust in his hands. And 
now I am glad to inform you, dear and 
honored madam, that her heart, that at 
first was hard as the nether millstone, 
has softened at last,and no wonder, for 
when her father, in his own pulpit, be 
fore the whole congregation, had to lift 
up his voice and wrestle with the Lord in 
prayer and supplicate that his own daugh 
ter should be brought to know how she 
had wandered into the paths of trans 
ceression, and forsaken the home and the 
teaching of her youth, and become a 
stumbling-bloeck to the righteous, and a 
shame to those of her own age that 
had received the Sacrament with her, it 
was no wonder, and I rejoiced t 
that the tears were running down her 
half-hidden face in token of her peni 
tenee and contrition for the sin she had 


see it, 


done.” 
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And the tears were running down Aunt 
Gilelirist’s face too; but they were not 
tears of pity and sympathy at all; they 
were tears of maddened and impotent race. 

If I was a man!—if I was a man! 
she muttered to herself, with clinched 
eeth: and she could not read any more 
or thi letter vecause of her streaming 

es; she walked quietly on to the gate, 
nd up the pathway and into the house, 
dashing Flora unceremoniously aside 
when the wondering girl asked her what 
is the matter And even in her own 
room she did not return to the letter 
sine kept marching up and do Vo, Wrihng 
ing herh inds ina kind of fr nzVv,anda utter 
ing brief exclamations from time to time 


Ivy lamb! my lamb! My bairn —to 


unl 
e treated like that!—and not one near 
her to comfort her!” 

And then, in the very uselessness and 
helplessness of her indignation, she sank 
into a seat and burst into a fit of passion 
ate weeping, sobbing like a school-girl, 
ith her handkerchief over her eyes 


When she came out of that fit she was a 
cood deal calmer, but there was a look 
about her face, ti specially about her lips, 
that Mrs. Cowan of Corbieslaw would not 
have greeted with any degree of welcome 

“And now, dear madam,” the letter 
continued, ‘*I would like to tell you 
vhat we have done as best beseeming 
vour niece's interests, temporal and eter 
nal, and as she is now convineed that the 
marriage she was so shamefully intrigued 
into would not be recognized by the Ro 
mans themselves, and that she is there 
fore not a wife, as the young man con 
fesses himself, or why does he address his 
letters to Miss Alison Blair ? though itis 


of little consequence, as she has been for- 


lden to answer them; but, as I was say- 


bie 
Ing, she 1s now, according to both the 


laws of God and man, under tl 


e govern- 


ment and direction of her father, who has 

ought fit to put some of his authority 
On to my shoulders, Ih all kindness, | 
would say, and I will take charge of her 
until this unhappy affair has been forgot 
ten. It will comfort you, dear madam, to 
know that the wicked contract she was 
entrapped into will in time cease to have 
any power over her, Tor the law, as I 
have it on the best authority, leaves a 
merciful way of eseape for them that 
have been so beguiled; and in the mean 
time we have but to see that she is kept 


away from the designs and machinations 
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of that godless young man She has 
placed herself in our hands, being sincere 
ly penitent for the shame she has brought 
on a Christian household; and though 
there will be no harshness 

** Harshness!” said Aunt Gil st, with 
burning eyes “My woman, if I was 
within reach of your ill-faured fac 

i she has consented to do ateve) 
she is bid, and our first step ll be to re 


move her from any risk of further con 


tamination He will soon stop riting 
when he finds his letters not answered: 
and if he seeks her in her own home or 
elsewhere, he will seek in vain. So. dear 


Mrs. Gilchrist, we have reason to rejoice 


in all proper humility and humble up 


lifting of a thankful heart tha 
has returned to the fold, and that the 
Good Shepherd has not been robbed of 
one of His lambs 

** Just one word more, dear madam, if 
I may make so bold, for I am greatly 
coneerned about the welfare of this poor 
misguided young lady, and | would pre 
sume to hope that vour generous inten 


tions with regard to her world] erests 





will not be interfered with by what has 
happened The kindness of her aunt 
would be an additional inducement for 
her to persevere in the laudable course 
she has now entered upon and | am 
sure, dear madam, that at no time could 
you have reconciled it) with your con 
science and your duty to allow any por 
tion of your earthly possessions to come 
under the control of a Roman Catholic, to 
pay tribute to Antichrist, and help to fat 
ten the pric sts and the Pope that are the 
enemies of the Word and of them that 
dwell in Zion 

“Oh, this woman—this woman sickens 
me!” Aunt Gilchrist eried, furiously, and 
she went to the bell rope and p illed it 
ain and again. 
A Highland maid-servant appeared, 


with eyes large, staring, and amazed 





‘** Bella, there’s a good lass, ve'll go di 
rectly and get that lad John, and send 
him along to Carmichael’s, and he’s to 
get a powny there and gallop as hard’s 
he can out to Oyre House, and tell Cap 
tain Macdonell that he’s to come and see 
me just at once. Do ye understand, now ? 

and John is not to lose a moment—not 
a moment!” 

“Oh yes, mem,” said the maid, smil- 
ing. ‘‘Johnny will go fast enough when 


it uss a powny he hass to rid 
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But she had not got down the stair 


when this impetuous smail creature call 


No, Bella, that ‘ll no do: I'm going 
mn VS¢ to Ove Send to Carmichael and 
sav | want the wagonette at once—just 
at ones And, Bella, there’s a good las 
sie, couldna ve run along yourself i'm 
no sure o’ that idling fellow John 

Oh yes, mem the good natured High 


land girl said “T_T will run along jist 


Hugh, who was deep in his books at 
the drawing-room window, and Flora, 
who was busy with her shears in the gar 
den, were considerably astonished to find 


the wagonette coming along at this un 


isual hour, and still further perplexed 

ien thev saw Aunt Gilehrist drive off 
alone But Aunt Gilchrist had many 
things to think of, and she did not wish 
to be Interrupted by either of these young 
veople \s she drove away on this plea 
sant afternoon she took out Mrs. Cowan's 
letter again, and read it carefully over, in 
What she fondly fancied was cold blood 
She even pers iaded herself that she could 
adimire th voman'’s cleverness in assum 
ine that of course Aunt Gilchrist must 
be opposed to hev niece’s committing such 
a crime 2s marriage with a Roman Cath 
olie Then her references to Aunt Gil 
christ’s generous intentions, and certain 
concluding ords about the possibility of 
brighter prospects being in store for Ali 
son, were no doubt introduced in the in 
terests of the probationer, the doting mo 
ther still in hopes of seeing her offspring 
suitably provided with a wife and a mod 
erate fortune 

When Aunt Gilchrist drove up to Oyre 
House, she perceived that Ludovick was 
at home, for he was standing at the door 
of a small conservatory, talking to the 
gardener, who was within. Apparently 
he had been amusing himself by mowing 
the tennis lawn, for there was the lawn 
mover standing idle, while his jacket lay 
on the Grass a little distance off. The 
moment he saw who this was who had 
arrived he came quickly along, picked up 
his jacket and put it on, and prese ntly 
Was at the steps of the wagonette 

How do vou do, Aunt Gilehrist ?”—for 
so he presumed to call her now. ‘'I sup 
pose you have some news 2” 
Oh yes | have some news. Ye need 

not open the door, thenk ye; I'm notcom 


ing down. Yes, ve got some news, Cap 


tain Ludovick. Ive got a letter: and Im 
afraid it will put ve into a very violent 
passion; and that ‘ll not do—that ‘ll not 
do at all Yell just have to keep vour 
self quite calm and collected,” continued 
this eminently cool-headed, discreet, and 
dip omatic person, “and well devise 
something, you and me, that may serve 
our turn. But cautious, cautious, ve see 
We'll have to watch.” 

She handed him the letter. The young 
mah began to read it, but presently he 
appeared quite stupefied and bewildered 

* Why, the woman's out of her senses! 
he exclaimed ** Does she think there is 
no law in the land ?” 

Aunt Gilehrist knew there was worse 
to come: she waited that he might finish 
the reading 

‘Well, Captain Ludovick,” said she, 
rather breathlessly, ‘‘ what—what do you 
think of doing ?” 

“Oh, [m going straight through to 
Kirk o’ Shields!” said he, still regarding 
the letter. 

“Yes?” she said, with her bosom be 
ginning to heave a little “Yes? I[—I 
thought you would Sav that There's 
there’s a man wanted to interfere. You'll 
answer a letter like that in person, and 


and soon Pm afraid they have been 
rather heavy-handed wi'—wi’ my bit 
lady—” She made an effort to smile; 


but it was rather a tremulous smile; and 
there was a surging passion at her heart 
that threatened to upset all her studied 
self-command., Yes, ['m afraid they 
have been rather heavy-handed with Al 
ison, before they could break down her 
spirit and courage. Captain Macdonell 

ye re not going to see your young w ife 
treated like that ?” 

“No,” said he, slowly, and with dark 
ened brows, ** 1 don’t think Lam going to 
stand by and look on, if that is what you 
mean It is about time for me to be there, 
L think.” 

Aunt Gilchrist made a desperate endea- 
vor to suppress the emotion that was near 
ly getting the better of her; and then she 
said, with apparent quietude, though her 
lips were still pale and trembling, 

‘Yes, I thought ye would be for going 
to Kirk o’ Shields; and—and I'll just wait 
for you in the wagonette until ye’ve got 
some things put in your bag; and if ye 
come in to Fort William with me now, 
then ye'll catch the early steamer in the 
morning.” 
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That's very kind of you,” he said; and 
he was going away absently and thought 
fully, with his head bent down, when he 
recollected that he ought again to ask 
Aunt Gilchrist to step in-doors for a mo 
ment or two. 

No, thank ye no, thank ye,” she made 
answer; ‘‘there’s no great hurry, but I 


] 


las if there was; and I'm better in the 


fee 
outside air. The truth is, Captain Ludo 
viek, I've been just a little thing upset by 
this woman’s letter, and—and I’m well 
content now to leave it all in your hands. 
Ay, ay, [m thinking there'll be a different 
story to tell when you get to Kirk o’ 
I sha‘n't keep you Wait he three min 
utes, Aunt Gilchrist,” said he, as he went 
off to put the few things together he might 
And hardly had he gone when out there 
came the old laird of Ovyre himself, fol 
owed by a maid-servant carrying a tray, 
on which was a small basket filled with 
fancy biseuits, and also a couple of de 
eanters and a wineglass 
Indeed this is a flying feesit,” said 
the white-haired old gentleman, whose 
shaggy eyebrows did not in any way in 
terfere with the grave gentleness of his 
expression, and whose c iriousl) suave 
and modulated speech lad sounded so 
pleasant in Alison’s ears; ‘‘and if you 
will not come into the house, pe rhaps you 


He him 


self handed up the biscuits toher. ‘* And 


will take a little refreshment 


may I gif you a little claret, or a little 
wheeskey ?” 

‘Well, sir,” said Aunt Gilchrist (who 
put aside for the moment her hot indigna- 
tion, and who was quite touched by the 
extreme courtesy of the old laird’s de 
meanor), ‘‘in the Highlands I’m sure 
there’s nothing wholesomer than a little 
drop OW hiskey My 

Indeed, now, that is ferry true, and 
my own opinion,” Mr. Macdonell said, as 
he filled the glass and put it on the splash 
and J hef been 
all over the world in my younger day S. 


board of the wagonette : 


I do not think there is anything better 
than a little wheeskey, when it is good 
And you hef heard now of 
the prank that this secapegrace son of mine 
has played ?” 

Y--yes,” said Aunt Gilchrist, rather 
nervously. 


wheeskey. 


But the old laird did not seem vexed. 
‘T eould weesh it had been different,” 
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id 
said he, with much good-nature; ‘‘ but 
these foolish young people hef their own 


ways of looking at theengs; and I dare 


say it will be all right when t 
bride comes to live at Ovyre And if you 
are seeing her you will tell her that she 
will not find me in the way—oh no, if I 
am in the way I will just take a small 
cottage, where there is a little feeshing, 
which is an old man’s amusement, and 
the young people will hef the whole house 
to themselves.” 

** Indeed, sir,” said Aunt Gilchrist, val 


1 
} 


lantly, “‘ye’re just making the very pro 
posal that would prevent Alison ever com 
ing near the place depe nd on that, sir 
depend on that.” 

Old) Mr. Macdonell seemed highly 
pleased. 

‘Well, now,” said he, with a smile, 
** perhaps we might live in the one house 
after all; for I do not think I hef a ferry 
bad temper—for a Highlander, that is to 


say; and if one were to judge of the young 


yy her face, then I 


lady’s disposition 


would hot ci 





her a quarrelsome pers 
son.”’ 

‘She's just too gentle!” Aunt Gilchrist 
exclaimed, with a bit of a sob (for she had 
been very hear to erying when she was 
making her appeal to Captain Ludoviek) 

And she’s fallen into ill hands—ill 
hands. The sooner your son takes away 
his young wife from among they folk the 
better. And I'm real glad, sir, to hear 
ye speak so kindly about Alison; and if 
she were here this moment she would 
show her gratitude to ye, I'm sure o’ that, 
for she’s a warm-hearted, affectionate bit 
crayture, despite the prim ways o' her 
bringing up, and her pride and dignity, 
that would make ve think she was the 
Queen 0 Sheba sometimes.’ 

‘“When she does come he re,” the old 
laird said, in his grave and gentle way, 
‘*there’s not any one will gif her a more 
hearty welcome than myself; and I hope 
you will take that as a message to your 
niece—that is to be my daughter as well 

I hope you will take that message to 
her if you should be seeing her.” 

Here Ludovick made his appearance, 
pitched his travelling bag up beside the 
driver, and stepped into the wagonette; 
the horses sprang forward; the white 
haired old Highlander raised his glen 
garry, and went off into the house again; 
and Aunt Gilchrist and her companion 
found themselves with this long drive be- 
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dun ch they could dis- 
it forth t was to be done 

ono}! Aunt Gilchrist was very 
( mn ry} th the oung 
: could not understand the « 

ley u t is rather 
tern l l an ( \ Hh ( 


t ere St vid na or if 
uid 
eu de Au G 
execla a Li ve old 
| ) ‘ ed woman! 
‘ ! I kK sne is acting 
rope for the best interest 
) ‘ ! and esper uly 
egzard to t erests of her sor 
( " t r rive Way 
e 1 1 is But | wonder 
t if { e means DY Sayin 
iw offer ome iv of escape to 
' ot hold of vulgar superst 
t e are plenty such, and particu 
! ird t rriag However 
there be mu trouble 
that If comes to be a question 
orit e] I } Ve nmy 
it nN nt a little document 


t Would 


( I OLG-rimmMed oc Sses 

t is hard i small document 
e drew from | pocket —this oblong 

| i h ead } Tee | Vil s printed 
er resplendent in een it and wit} 
nber of | } t entries in its 


elrecoiu Au t Gil nrist, having 
her eve iSSé¢ ot hy ld of this LOL 
do t: and by the aid of the 
that is Ss nin all around 

ind that made those green-printed 
KK SL re, she eas ly mastered its 
ts It ent ar Eeatract of an 
j t Register of Marriages kept in 


ish. ¢ 
ctoria 


Pan 
118° V 


x District. 


Cap SU, 


ind 58 ind then in its successive 
nns were all the details of the mar 
etween TLudoviek Maedonell. bach 





of Ovre House, Lochaber, and Alison 
r, spinster, of 5 East Street, Kirk o 
ds heir respective ages were given, 
names of father 

tha date of thi 

rant il d | 4 \ 1 

strat Aunt Gilehrist found herself 
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figuring there, along with Hugh Munre 
as a witness of the marriags in short 
tl S pape r contained a complete history of 
the ceremony, and an exhibition of thy 
forms that had been gone through, as by 
uw ordained 

Aunt Gilchrist laughed, and said, 

“y mit hnkiwg the v ll discover it rath 
er difficult to get over that But the 
her eve y mxious agai * And 
( Cay Ludovick, ve se no tin 
in finding it poor Alis« ind protect 
na fie and comforting het It ist 
breaks my heart to think what mus 
have been sutfering nd alone too—qu 
Lione ve Vy Sa wit hobo Lo I ( 
her part 

As soon as I can get hold of Alison 
herself i vill i richt Aunt Gil ha st 
said hi [ can guess pretty clear 
what they've been about. They have tol 
her | about her not bein married, and 
thev have bre } Ethie n 
rregation to | ds of 
fanatieal terror 1} 6 
to aj ul te reatened 
her th pa she « , 
wrote a letter they have 
locked her u} nth « i 


tury though in some things it hardly 
seems to ve the nineteenth { ntuy ) 
Kirk o’ Shields; | it, anvhow if they have 
locked her up, you may trust me to find 
the key And there’s another thing 

Aunt Gilchrist: when we reach Fort Wil 
liam I don't think Tll go along to the 
Munros’; | ill stay at the hotel, and be 
off by the st steamer in the morning 

The fact is, 1t would b no use ha ng 
this matter dis¢ issed by the whole family 

You ki both Doctor and Mrs. Munro 
were against the marriage and alth« oh 
thev are too good-nat ired to say ~ I told 
you so still | Suppose they would nat 
urally exaggerate this trouble tht ‘ 
come along I shall have to find out 
about it first for myself; but you n iv tell 


Hugh that if I want him to come and help 


me I will telegraph to him 
So the little old dame—in a measure 
atisfied with what she had done—went 


herself to the Munros’ villa, and 
ound the household assembling for sup 


ret 


subse quent 


ack by 


> — 


per. She was very cent 
had occurred; but 
Flora that Captain Ludovick was setting 
it next morning for Kirk o’ 


Hugh might be sent 


> 
that quite possibly 


for 
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CHAPTER 


MAN TO 


XX 


MAN 


THE only hotel that « s itself a hotel 
| Kirk o° Shields is chiefly a public 
jouse on the ground-floor, with the up 
er rooms devoted to the entertainment o 


in occasional commercial traveller 





is at this hostelry that Ludovick Mac 
nell arrived, deposited his travelling 
ag, and told the cood landlady that he 
ould want some dinner in the evening 
hen he immediately sallied forth, mak 
ry straight for the Minister's hous 
And very little did he notice of the squalor 
f these thoroughfares, or of the thick pall 
f smoke that did duty foras cy; nor had 
any objection to this dull thunderous 
var of hamme and « ngine and forge that 
eemed to fill the air for leagues around. 
Lo him Kirk o Shi lds Vas all ¢ rosslnge 
\ interesting, even i fasein Ling p ict 
iy, Alison had walked along these 
treet vhen she Was } Loc} ibe. shi¢ 





iad s} of them 
iow, at this very moment, there was the 
possibility that at corner he might 
suddenly find himself ice to fae ith 
Alison! 

He knocked at the “s door; it 





is opened by the red-headed, freckled 
servant-lass Jean And it was clear that 
ie instantly recognized him, for she 1 
reated halfa step her bla k eyes lOOkiIng 
righte } 
Is Miss Alison at home he asked 


l, in reply. 
here, sir,”’ the girl 


inde ed he had 


‘What 7’ he said—f 
] ] Mrs 


attention to Cowan's 


and—and if I did ken, 


it Ye, SIT 
seemed rather bewildered 
* What said, im- 
pat ntly. Is the Minister at home ?” 
‘*No, sir; tl 
ays ~ 
‘Well, Miss Agnes, then 
‘No; Miss Agnes is oot the 
Hi 


nonsense is this?” he 


iis 1s ane o’ his veesitin’ 


} 
j 
4 


noo.” 


Was Gdisco 


neerted Only fora moment. 


Well, 'm coming in to wait until I 
see somebody,” he said, lh a ifficiently 
lecisi he forthwith en 


isive fashion; and as 
tered the ] 


( vay 


; } ¢ 
house, she had. ot course, to 


mak for him, and she shut the out- 


er d when he had 


oor 
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But as soon as sl} 1 followed him 
into the little parlor an odd change eam 
over Jean’s manner: she was now quit ; 
eave! ana cor mica \ ¢ at S sa ' 
privac \ 
‘* Indeed, sir, t res en anawtu t 
do, and | t say ve insisted on con 
ing into the hoose; for although I dim 
think much o° my place—they unco guid 
folk are owe uid for the like o’ me—I 
dinna want to be turned oot nec wd 
crop at a ther MavVS biddih ind l 
wasna tot ye ony x, or | e into 
thie hiOos or sa al Vor Oo Ve 
‘And whose orders ere thes 
asked 
‘* Mrs. Cowan's,” Jean said, looking a 
little frightened again 


“Ts Mrs. Co 
© We. fs ud be thankit the rl 


uy said 
f« rventiy. But ve ee, sir, she’s ta’en 
the upper hand in a’ this; and mind, ve 
mauh Say Vt cam Into the le st hoo 
ony will o’ mine; but Tl tell ye what I] 
ean I wull, I wull if Tm sent ick LO 
Lernock-end the morn’s morn And 
I tell ye, I ts a aownright erving 
shame the way they've been treatin’ Miss 

Alison—preachim’ at her frae the pulpit 
frae the pulpit before a’ the folk!—and 
that auld e Uo in hinin’ and whin 

F Le ul lL remission o’ sins 
jus But Vl ho say a bad 
h they've been near drivin 





and there’s Miss 


me tot 


miair th 





Agnes maistly oot o’ her senses, and « 


oot o' them she'll be ere lang—I've t 
sleep beside her at nichts, that was Miss | 
Alison's last word, and it’s greetin’ for 
hours she is; and then terrible talkin | 
about angels l thrones; and her mo 





ther, that’s dead and gone, puir body, ye 
Ags AD 
would think her mother and hersel’ were 
creetin’ theg ther about what has hap H 
pened to Miss Alison I declare I’m jist 





lair scunnered wi they uneco relieegmious 


- 77. } 1 , 1 : 
folk, and I dinna eare a docken, how s 


ne 


Um back on Le rnock-sid and herd 


in’ my faither’s kye, if I only get a sup o 


milk fort!” 


But the red-headed Jean's eager Voiu 
bility contained no information. 

‘**Look here, my good girl,” said he, 
rently, ‘if you consider that Miss Alison 
has been so ill used, don’t you think you 
could vive a little he p lve come to 


take her part 
with me altogether. 


probably she Wi 
And I d: 


have been told not to say 


1 vo away 
“ay vou 


where sne 18 
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ell, I onta i to tell me pl imp 
nd piam st ( l nt ou waive nie 
na nt ist som nd of indi 
i ul Koti out i ually Say 
! il { id et ou into 
He put his hand in his waisteoat poc} 
d pulled out a soven it the mk 
I nt sl saw the mor Sti ran] Dac 
Na ! I | ! rie O tl} it! said 
shi t con \ emphasis | 
i en hat Ss to thie Ipshot o a 
t " [I'm no foi to be cross-ques 
tio | 7 re the I: } 
} tated ra mon t He 
not q i er; nor was he quite 
sure { should do. It se 
d too absurd that dy should suy 
t t Alis ( 1 be earried off in 
t iv and hidden from him And 
might not this ! y a story that the 
serva s ] ! thorized to tell 
Was it not quite probable that Alison 
Was at this V y moment upstairs, co 
fined to er roon 1 fer str et injune mS 
from her fat ! He look d it Jean 
wraih | 1 hie qu tiv went tot dooi 
nd opened it a fe ches 
Don't yout ik nO he said, fixn 
s eyes hard on the girl don't yo 
nk now that, if ere to eall ud 





i ud, somewhat indignantly If I 


Miss 


kenned where 
eve I'd tell ye, and snap my finget t 
Lhe hole ere o’ them—Corbieslaw as 
ee] Chie ri t ‘ him rol me my 
) i ‘ 
I do believe you would,” he said, for 
( yuld no lo re} at ubt the c rl’s Sill 
ce { und 4 i st take this little 
present from me to buy yourself some rib 
va) hen the fair-time comes round. It 
snta b vou haven't told m« any 
secre nd the Fiscal may cross examine 
\ 1 " ] his hie drops off when you 
ive gy to ¢ ess— don't you see 
if 
Hle made her take ie money: and they 
yme further conversation together 
1 lich ] ned that the Min 
ter suuld not be home until the hinner 
] oO Lhe da nd als >t t Je in was 
Ix cl certain t it Miss \ones as as 
enorant as herself coneerning Alison's 
ereabouts In these circumstances he 
Scie ed that { is | irdly worth his 
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intervening hours ir 
and SO Saying th it 
the time the Min 


is expected back, he I 


ie would return about 


But the more he thought over all this 


more intolerable the 


} 
l nsolens 
} 
i 


woman Cowan seemed to become 
A cunning levil Aunt Gilchrist had 
ealled her; and no doubt she had got the 


Minister well under her thumb before 


she- 


her to assume such autl 





had allo hor 
ity over his own da iehter As for the 
farce of carrying Alison away into hid 
ing, Captain Ludovick at first paid littl 
heed to that It Was a preposterous piece 





of lmpudence, and nothing more W 
were living in the nineteenth century 
The Minister was a reasonable human be 
in as soon as he was appealed to he 
would recognize the futility of this at 
tempted seclusion It was merely the act 


intermeddling and 1g 
d not know that there 


an order of the Court of 


of an norant wo 
man, who d 
*h a thin 
a re markably imperative kind of 


No doubt the Ministe) 


was 


sue as 


Session 


thing, moreover. 


was a sort of recluse, and little conversant 
with the world’s affairs; he had allowed 
this officious b iS) body to take chara of 
Alison; and it was her idiotic notion that 
she could keep the young wife away from 


her husband by the simple expedi nt of 


removing her to some other dwelling 
W hich of these houses, then, held Alison 


Might she not see him from one of thes 
Or was it not 


} 


her 


windows 
meet 


might coming 


thorough: re, or 


ner of the next street 


not have loeked her up He ren 
again that 


himself we were 


living in the 


nineteenth century, and indeed was 
] rned about this foolish traves 


much conce 
ty of concealment. 
But matters assumed a very different 


evening When he return 
Mr. Blair was at 
‘ rapt iin Maedonell shown it 
the parlor A the 
Minister made his appearance, the deep 


ly lined, 


ouse ome 


was 


moment thereafter 


sallow, sad face showing neither 


surprise nor ange 
’ 


r, but only a calm self 


he came into t 


room two men remained standing, 


POSSESSILON ; and whe nh 

the 

facing each other 
‘*Mr. Blair, I 


where Alison is,”” Macdonell said at once, 


want vou to tell me 


and without further ceremony. 














What 


‘ By 


right, I imagine [ pre 


young girl deprived for 





rental guid 


lone, and ignorant of 
f her acts. I le 
onse1enee, 


d Ly of youth there may 





Luce and adi 


Tam aware that i 


» 
v 
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t} 


1 ASK ¢ Lhe 


Min 


n 
ell 





os 
Lan 


indeed you must know 
I are married 
The Minister regarded him for a mo 

1ent in silence; and then said, in his 
neasured and deliberate fashion 

, “You show some confidence, young 
man, in coming to me to me, her father 
vith any such demand I will not ask 
ou vhat has been yo ll cond ict toward a 


a brief time of pa 
ted, 


e consequences 


vice. yroter 


th 


un} 
to vour own 
n the hey 


1 


an impetuosity 

that spurns all considerations, and would 
sacrifice all interests and duties to its own 
selfish ends; but in time the still small 
voice makes itself heard—if God is merci 
ful to the transeressor. I do not seek now 
to bring home to you a sense of what you 
have done; I leave that in higher hands 
than mine; but when you come to me 
nd ask me to give my daughter into your 


charge—knowing, as | 
quence must be her spi 
feiture of her soul's bi 
‘You eall yourself a 
Macdonell 


tw 


ster,” said 


int to come be een 
But this stern-faced, 

was not to be moved i 

tort 
“Well, 


measured, lmMpressive 


] 
KHOW, 


you 


} 


‘} } P.) 
n Chureh—false an 


even your Chureh re 


And 


s doctri 


civil marriage 


coverned by it 
Who is your | 
In 


In his eyes m 


f Pp 
Ol Rome. 


ried. 


his eye 


you have a master, why 
you set him up as y 
serve him If you hi 
on high, give him the 
ence due to him, and 











not wonder if I dist netiy 


ord and Kline 


‘SS VOU % 


bounden to you by any tie w 


do. that 


ritual ruin, the for 


the conse 


+] 1,¢ 
PLUVICit you Can 
+7 99 


say no. 
clergyman, a min 


i hotly. 


‘‘and you 


man and wife! 
sad-eyed old man 


Mlo any angry re 


he 


tones, 


said, in those 
* that 


d perverted, 


your 


as we 


leem it to be, and a fountain of iniquity 


fuses to recognize a 


you, are not 


you 
nes and practices f 
The Pope 
not mar 


Yr 18S 


ire 
h 


not 
If 
¢ If 


not 


y daug 
hatever. 
V not 


king, 


obey lim 


our why 
ive ra sed your idol 

Rh } ++ 
vi orship and opedl 


leave my daughter 





to live and die among her own kindred 
and those of her own faith 
It was the ve ry simp ici and dignity 
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of this mai sou i serene 
CONVICTION I U se ned tod e Macdon 
ell to desperation, He felt as if he were 
dashing himself against impalpable bar 
riers that he Was powerless to remove 

“TT do know this,” he said, somewhat 
ex ted y, Liial ¢ ivil marriages are esl ib 
lished by the la of t s nedom, and 
that whoever comes between husband and 
wife does so at his or her own peril Deo 
you think you can shut Alison up forever 
Do you think there is no means of discoy 
ering he. Why, I t muaght it S mere 
ly some Toolish trick ¢ that oman 
Cowan! But now you come forward ; 
you interpose; you cep e responsi 
bility of it this imnorant oman ap 
pears to ] e done Well it do you 
expect will come ¢ { \W il ao you 
hope to i by it 

** With Gods bless o the M nistel 
said, calm Vv ele rn, we ope to undo 
much, if not all, of the evil you have 
wrought. We hope to bring the child to 
a perception of her error in having strayed 
away from the fold of her own people 
Her seclusion may be temporary when 
she comes forth from it, she will come 


forth as one purl ied and restored to hei 
right mind ] \ nto dwell 


Within the tents of 
‘But this 


Mian ¢ 


s 
Israel, amone Hnerownh 
the 


Was rapidly 


mere madness! young 
er xclaimed, for he 


losing his self-control Sheis married! 


She is my wife! I don’t know what your 
but J 


holie eountric s, let 


particular congreg think; 
that even 


alone Protestant co 





Th TAY 

know 

s, civil marriages 

are 
1s 4 

which 

to hold it 
: ' 


it was 


zed as freely as any other; and 


recoco nil 


know, in this country, that the law, 


institute is bound 


K 


vil 
Valid 


marr 


Ss ¢ marriag 


I should thin 


more abso 


oF 
val d 
There 
lute and irrevocable. 
e | 
ison to be shut up like th 


at, 


IS ho ve 
And do you ima 


nd 


at, and pre ich 


y to stand allow 


A 
ed 


in am going by 
| 
l 


and lectured into submission, and 








whined over? I want to learn something 
about this instr lion il is going on 
I'm not quite sal sfied about the centie 
ways of the saints And am I to under 
stand that you definitely and finally re 
fuse to tell me where Alison is ?’ 
I do refuse,” the Minister said, with 
tranquil self-pos eSSioOn 
| 
“You don't ho that I ean compel 


th yes afire 


the 


: : nage 
vou, then he demanded, wi 
| KHnOoW you cannot, calm 


answer, 





hen you if not even at 
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s othe e burst from the room, an 
mad sway a 7 the passage, opening 

ru the door for himself, and issu Yr into the 

ae 

{ vetting to dusk no ind n 

th cl nica na b indly hie \"\ ilked bac 
t tot } e hoste ry \ ere dit ) ~ 
t iting n it he could not eat any 
to thing; rage and fury filled his he H 
il Sat for a ti there thinking or ti na te 
ee thi t he got up and went out, and 
\ made straight away for the open « inti 
vared f tl could be ealled country her 
is there were forges and furnaces more fr 
We quentiy than Tarms, wher there wer 
of stone dikes instead of hedges, and wher 
L thre Prous > ce 1i¢ \ alked o1 Ss con 1 ed 
( of « adel and broken la lh Lo t] s 
ir mysterio dusk, lighted up by the wild 

flames of t rol orks, he alked re¢ 
lessly a iuumlesslv, conjuring y a 
kinds of imaginary fears and evils, chief 
upon Iv consist Yr of cruelties be hoa pract sed 





ous now This was no longe 
S¢ rnorant device on the part ot 
! ambitious, and scheming womanh 
I asa deliberate att mpt to bre ak the 
Ly yf the girl; a conspiracy; and a 
1On conspira not over-s« pul Ss about n 
! VoKIng religious terrorism as a means of 
| accomplishing its aim And the law was 
lis on his side, he knew 
u Stone ills do not a prison mak 
you he sald to himse I with savace ony 
it “Well, perhaps not; but they form ar 
ou markab] od imitation of it! 


ling For he was determined to hold the 
LO Minister respon } . 





for 
ne with his sanction, 
suggestion. Where 
a Mrs. Cow: mi; be he knew not 


Perhaps she had taken Alison out of t 


surt had been done 





perfect country altogether, in the hope that ab 


sence, and pious counsel, and misrepre- 
ny sentation, and calumny, might bring the 


to a final renunciation of her lover 
| 


) isband W here Alison micht be 
al where her cunning she-devil of lardian 
eo might be—he could not tell; but the Min 
he ister knevy he was here; he could be got 
be at; he would be made to speak, if ther 
be was any law in this land And if he 

vere would not speak ?—then to jail with him! 


me for His The Court of Session had a short way of 





dealing with fanatics. Bravado was al 
the very fine: but bravado sometimes col 
lood- lapsed in presence of prison fare and in 


} 7 
rl 


an side four square walls. 


























LA VERETTE AND ‘HE 





Thi 
him 
cu I 
ettey 
. lt 
noral torture, in some unknown pla 
ind think ne of him, and wondering why 
lid not come to her reseus ill this 
rove him to the verge of frenzy. He 
not notices iat it is now raining 
t: and he had neither overcoat nor um 
. a The black night was all around 
him: and above him tli eavy, red pul 
sating ski sometimes one of the iron 
orks sent up a sudden flame that 
t \ s shadow across the half-seen 
lighway But while this ld war of 
piteous commiseration, and indignant 
rath, and thirst or vengeance seemed 
! ng him to distraction, plans were 
oO! ne Loo The very next morning he 
uuld go to Edinburgh and see his old 
friend Balwhinnan, an advocate there. 
Mr. Balwhinnan would advise him how 
» put the courts in motion: the conspira 
ors would speedily learn whether they 


could w 


from her husban 


ith impunity steal away a young 


d Going to jail 


for conscie se sounded noble 
hero 
rrived, t fanatical 

falter. | if not—if the 
remained obdurate-—then let t 


! Tf tl 


about the validi 


nee Sa 


Vor > 


perhaps, when the moment 
ition would 
Minister still 


} 


hat resol 


> 
ru 


1i¢ law take 


ts courst iere were any question 


ty of the marriage, if there 
vere any doubt as to the 


al this 


Perhaps t} doubts w 


» young husband's 


leg claim, vould be his answer. 


ie ould be removed 


himselr within 


prison cell. 


nthe doubter found 


the compass of a 


And sometimes a haunting voice would 


try to say to him: ** What is this you are 
On 


about to do? whom are you going to 
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NE returning from the country t 
] 


o the 


: : 
in the carnival season is lucky 
find any comfortable rooms for rent. 


1 1 : 
[ have been | icky to secure one even 1n 
1 rather retired street—so steep that it is 


really dangerous to sneeze while descend 


it, and 
It is nota 
fashionable street, the Rue de Montmirail ; 


= a, | 
but, after all, t 


Ing lest one lose one’s balance 


tumble right across the town. 


here is no fashionable street 
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IN 


wreak your vengean Ln hnmost 
heart you kno rial Ss 4 i is ho 
fanatic, no man noch ita rat one 
who believes in the Divine government o 
the vorld, Who oS oi , »S il al ‘ very «if 
tion of his life he is accountable to s 
Maker, who is ready to sulfer a nes 
rath r than oft nd AGTALNSL LIS CONSCIE ct 
Are you » blind that vou can pel 
ceive the oral el] t the invulnera 
ble and austere mtegritv, of such ian 
What doe he care Ol vour threats 
What are your prison walls to him 

But iit would not hear bet rye 11s 
burning ( es there was a vision of Alison 
in her father’s pew, he r vi bent Tor urd 
and tears strean ngaown her face Viiile 
that congregation of sanctimoniou Phat 
isees looked on and rejoiced that the Min 


ister S dauwiter is SLrICcCKeh LOW 
pentant and ashamed of her transgres 
Sion. And there was another vision as 
well—of Aunt Gilchrist’s ‘cunning she 
devi the eat-like g iardian of hea pate 
prisoner, — the whining reacher, — the 
wheedling and coaxing mat maker, and 
he swore ith his teeth set hard that the 
lawyers should pay a littl attention to 
her also 

By-and-by he turned and set out again 
for Kirk oO Shields, Lhirough the Lhick 
rain. There is no chance of his miss 
ing his way: the sombre red glow was 
ever present there, in the midst of the 


black night. When he reached the inn 


he was drenched through; but with the 
carelessness of a Highlander he sat down 
and ate some food; and then he told the 
people that when he went to bed they 
must get his clothes dried, for he was 
leaving early in the morning It was t 


Edinburgh he was 
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HEARN 


in h s extraordinar city and the poore r 


whdborhood, Lhe 


pe er one’s chance 
its human 
at I 


aoor 


the ne 
to 
One 


fobert 


see nature, 
Ma lim 


heighpoor, Who 


something of 


consolation is tl have 


for a next 


keeps the best bouts in town—those long 
thin Martinique cigars of which a stranger 
fond. Maum-Robert 
cheap articles of food as 

fruit 
, 


hour, 


soon becomes is a 
1 


i 


dealer in suc 
the 


vegetables, I 


poor live upon s and tropical 


naculo ‘macadam” (a 











ol t ed th salt fish 
" ‘ it l fs pro bring 
Maum- Robert is als 
dow eve v one in the 
eS ee} ( en cure 
‘ kt cL ore Liye 
e of me h ! hich she gathers 
t s But for these 
st neve accepts any re unel 
t L sort of Mother of the poor 
nmediate vi ty She helps 
i rybody some sort of consolation 
tr bod i es a g it deal « 
{ il ess Side f human nature with 
out seer r to Tee l any t] e worse for it 
Poor as she must really be, she appears t 
! e ¢ rvthing t il everybody wants 
in end anything to her neighbors 
except scissors or a broom, which it 1 
thou t id luck to lend And nally 
1 ! ody is afraid of being bey itchegl 
yuinboisé),Maum- Robert can furnish him 
oO th something that will keep the 
be ment awa 
II 
\ Wednesday The last masquerad 
W ippear this afternoon, notwithstand 
ng; for the carnival lasts in Martinique 
rv dar ongvel than else where 
All t igh the country districts, since 


the first week of January, there have been 


fes ities every Sunday ing on 
the pu ec highways to the battering of 
tamtams African dancing too, such as 
is never seen in St. Pier In the city 
however, there has been less merrime 
than in previous vears the natural gayety 
of t population has been visibly affeeted 
by the advent of a terrible and unfamil 
lar visitor to the island—La Verette: she 
me h feame? rom Colon 
It was in September. Only two cases 
had been reported when every neighbor 
ng British colony quarantined against 


West 


Then other 


colonies did likewise Only two eases of 


sal in another month answered the 
c rs and the consuls to many indis 
nant protests Among West Indian popu 
itions e malady has a signifieation un 
know n Europe or tl United State 
means an exterminating plague 
Two months later the little capital 
ie t-de-F) nee was swept by the pe st 


d ine 


Indian 


‘But there mav be two thou 


Then the 
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evil becan tospread Itentered St. Pierr 
in December, about Christmas-time. Last 
week 173 cases were reported ; and a se 
rious epidemic is almost certain There 
we only 8500 inhabitants in Fort-de 
France there are 28,000 in the three 
quarters of St. Pierre proper, not inc g 
her subur| and there is no saying what 
ravages the disease may make here 
Il 

Three oclos hot and clear I f 

auistane there is a heavy sound of drums 


always drawing nearer: tam! tam! tam 
tam fam 
expect 


The Grande Rue is lined with 
ant multitudes: and its tiny sq ( 
the Batterie d’Esnot, thronged with whites 


Tam! tan 
l 


street the people are beginning to ther 


tam tam trim 


at doorways, and peer out of windows 
prepared to descend to the main street at 
the first glimpse of the procession. 

‘Oti masque-d ? (Where are the 
maskers 


It is little Mimi's voice; she is spr o 
for two besides he rself, both quite as anx 
ious as she to know where the maskers 
are: Maurice, her little fair-haired an 
blue-eyed brother, three years old d 
Gabrielle, her child sister, aged four, twe 
years her junior. 


Every day I have been observing the 


three playing in the doorway of the hous 


across the street Mimi, with her brilliant 
white skin, black hair, and laughing blac 

eve 5S, 18S the pre tiest though all cult 1 
usually pretty children. W ere it not for 
the fact that their mother’s beautiful brown 
hair is usually covered with a violet fou 


lard, you would certainly believe them 
white as any children in the world 

The father of these children loved them 
very much: he had provided a home for 
then a house in the Quarter of the Fort 

th an allowance of two hundred fr: 
month: and he died in the belief that 
their futur 


fought the will with large means a 


- 


was secured 
shrewd lawyers, and won! Yzore, the 
mother, found herself homeless and pen 
niless, with three children to care for 


> } 


jut she was brave: she abandoned the 


on the donillette and the madras Lie 


costume of the upper class forever. put 
ilttire that is a confession of rac am 


went to work She is still so comely ant 


so white that she seems only to be mas 
querading in t 
] 


] } 
ing ose rove 


iat violet head-dress and 
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sis oue! vinioue!”’ ey the children 
to « nother ome and see The 
di ~ e drawing near; everybody is 
} s to the Grande Rue 

I\ 

T tam! tam-ta te The svecta 
cleis interesting from the Batterie d’Esnot 
High up the Rue Peysette—up all the pr 
eipit s streets that ascend the mornes 
1 ering of show V color appears 
the massing of maskers in rose and blue 


Then what a 


ded yolade begins! vhat a tumblin 
it easeadit or of color as the troops 
descend! Simultaneously from north and 
sout from the lan ne and the Fort. 
two lmme se bands enter the Grande Rue 
the great dancing societies these—the 
Sa ict and the Intrépides They are 
! Is: the Vv are the e posers and s ng 
ers of those carnival songs—cruel satires 
most often—of which the local meaning is 
telligible to those unacquainted with 
the incident inspiring the improvisation, 
of wl li the words are too often coarse 


ll be caught 


or obscene, whose burdens w 
and re-echoed through all the bourgs 
{ island Vile as may be the motive, 
these chants are 


preserved for generations by the singular 


eau of the airs: and the victim of a 
carnival song need never hope that his 
failing or his wrong will be forgotten: it 
will be sung of long after he is in his 


Ten minutes more, and the entire length 





of t}] street is thronged with a shouting 
sh ng, laughing, gest ‘ulating host of 
maskers. Thicker and thicker the press 


becomes: the drums are silent; all are 
waiting for the signal of the general dance 
practical jokes are being every 
petrated ; 


t 


there is a vast hubbub, 


of sereams, cries, chattering, 





Here and there snatches of car 


hival 


song are being sung: ‘‘Cambronne, 


caml ronne, cambronne s or. ~ 7 feum- 
la doux, li dou, li doux!” (Sweeter than 
syrup the litthe woman is); this burden 

ll be remembered when the rest of the 


son passes out of fashion. Brown hands 
reach out from the crowd of masks, pull 
beards and patting the faces of 


**Moin connaitt ou che 4 


aT vey) connait Oo doudouxr ha 


White spectators. 


moin ti 


It is best not to refuse the 
these 
take a notion to do to day. 


it france 


half-frane; you don’t know what 


maskers might 
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Then all the on ee ; 
medley erysta es into so sort of 
der, and the immense processional da 
begins Krom e landing to the F 
there Ss mt one continuous torrent 
sound and color ou al til ed 
tossing of peaked CAPs, tl Wavilg 
hands, and t ViInkling of feet il | I 
passes with a huge swing, a regular sw 
ing to right and left It will take at le 
an hour for all to pass, and it is an h 
vell wort passl Band fter bat 
whirls by, the musicians al od 
women o S MonKS WM Ca rv 4 ( 

ts before them the qaal el ire a 
cing backward, with a motion is of skate 
behind them all le ip and wave } i! 

it Most of t] } ] 


in purs 


creole alrs, 


strikes up the 


song’ in vor 
plumes” Litt 
body now se 
heart: 
years old sing 


in it, althoug 


are common 
tainly the air 


accounts for 


a) 
a, i 

> 

Pour } 
Qu ut 





but th 
melody of the latest Frene! 


ie, ‘‘Petits amoureux 


Say 
le feat 


ems t 


} 


you hear cn 


wes it. 


hi two 


out of its four star 
place eno igh, and it is 
than the words wh 


rather 


Lhe bands are play 


at of the Sans-se 


hered lovers). Eve 
this song 


oO KRHOW 


dren only five or 


Thereare pretty lines 


s sudden popularity. 


eux x plumes 
‘ 
Z i 
3 es youx 
s i Na i 
A iet 
is, dans « Oalise 
T 
ve I rf a Lis 
ser es ’ ] 
raiatl ( 
bal I b a 
i aan ( 
Scaux, s 
ithered lo 
en of t n 
spec s { wool 
e ne’ i i to ir! 
se and jewell ishi 
ow a cha rv you 
, t f , 
\ Lis¢ gy 
V 
| W , r 
wit f ch to ‘ 
T) ‘ to t 
| V i 
ios f 
1 te Ss 
i> il 
} 2 1 « ’ 


eal 


hy 











sit omen rise from 
» COS e the ‘ es t 
Mrect ll i ( 
é S r ( lot In thre 
the Rue St.-Jean-de 
Rue Peyset the Rue de 
Versa S \nd the Rue Ste 
re are three young girls sick 
SCASE Oo ear thie blown O of 
ind the ttering of feet d 
! \ chorus; they get up 
Ol ( Hasg erade ind the ecreols 
of the ¢ ice comes upon them 
( es ol nud ben anier 
f fai S nou »! We will 
oul ll of fur hat matter f ve ae 
And a nask and join the rout 
( at Vntotne sa ine dl « el 
id o the high streets of 
oO! cal ne ¢ iwmion with them 
traordinary « unple this; the ranks 
neers held many and many a 
r 
VI 
rte i 1 t 1 Se The cost mes 
r disap iting, though the mum 
sSsome vel l characterist es tl it 
ot unpicturesq ut for examp] the 
ince of crimson and canary-yel- 
‘ ice of color, and a marked pre 
on for pointed hoods and high 
{ id-dresses Mor religious Cos 
. » form a striking element in the 
i e of the display—Francisean, 
in, or Penitent habits— usually 
) or vVelloy rarely sky b] 1¢e There 
) storical costumes; few eccentri 
or monsters; only a few ‘* vampire 
id-dresses a yruptiy break the etfect 
( veaked caps a id the hoods. Still 
( me cdecirdealy real ideas Ih 
1 deserve notice—thne Congo, 


the 7? Negue 


ssirop (Little 1 isses- negro), and 
; ; SS 

( igo mere] the exact repro 
) ( Lie di s oO! workers On 


For the woman, a gray 


i ition 
» skirt and coarse petticoat of per 
1 two coarse handkerchiefs 
voirs fatas), one for her neck, and 
fo e head, over which is worn a 
is stra hat she walks either 
or r shod ith rude native san 
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dals, and she earries a hor For t mal 
t tu consistS Ol a gray s t « 
rough material, blue canvas pantaloons 
a lare no choir fatas to ti around lis 
ist ia L ¢ {peau Bacoue 
mous t of Ma ique palm-s he 
i S ba footed and earries a cutlass 
The sight o i troop of yo ng oe s 
bebe nh baby dress) Is really pret Chis 
costume omprises only a loose « a 
ered ( emis u ed ed pan \ 
a ch iad s Cap Line whole beng ited 
With bright ribbons Of various Colo} As 
the dress is short, and leaves much of the 
lowe imbs exposed, thie re Is ample Oppo! 
spla of tinted stock Ss ali 
isses-heLgro wears 1 og 
but a cloth around his loins, 1] Olt 


} 
being smeared Ww 


| ' 
body and { 


cious mixture of soot and m« 


is supposed to represent the origina 


Can ances te 


The D 


diablesses ar 





number, for it requires a very tall nan 
to play deviless These are robed 1 in 
black, with a white turban and white fou 
lard; they wear black masks. They also 
earry boms, which they allow to fa and 
drag clattering over the pavement Trom 
time to time, and they wall: bar t. The 
Deviless n true Bitaeco idiom juia 
blesse”) re} ents a singular Martinique 
superstition. It is said that sometimes at 
noonday a beautiful negress passe ent 
ly through some isolated plantation, smil 
ing at the workers in the cane fields npt 
ing men to follow her. But he who fo 

lows her never comes back agal and 
when a field hand mysteriously disap 
pears his fellows say, ‘‘Y té ka ove la 
guiablesse The tallest among the Dey 

ilesses al vays walks first, chanting the 
question, Jou ouve?’ (Is it yet day 


Al 


Jou panco ouve?” 


break 





id all the others r ply l 
It is not 


The masks worn by the multitude in 


rus," 





clude very few grotesques; as a rule they 
ure simply white wire masks, having the 
form of an oval and regular human fae 

and they disguise the wearer absolutely, 
although they can be seen through per 
fectly well from within. It struck me at 
once that this peculiar type of wire mask 
gave an indescribable tone of @hostliness 


to the whole It is not in the 


is neither come ly 


exhibition. 
it 
ugly; it is void of all character 


least comical nor 


« xpre S 


void, dead ; it lies on tl face 


SLOniessS, 

















LA VERETTE AND THE 
ke a vapor, like a cloud, creating the 
le of a spectral vacuity behind it 

Vil 

Eve ear, on the last day of the ear 
val, a droll ceremony used t ike place 
cal i tiie Bu l of the Be 1S the 
. B ois being a dumn \ earica 
ring the most unpopular thing in city 
or in polities. This bois-bois, afte 
wing been paraded with mock solemni 
" tv throug] l the \ s of St. Pierre, was 
ther interred or ** di ned flung into 
the sea And vesvlrerda ( dane n SO 
cieties had announced t r intention to 
bury a bois-bois la ett 1 ‘manikin 
that was to represent the plague. But this 
bois-bois does neé e its appearance 
La Verette Ss too te) )] Lv tor to be 
de fun of, my f nds you will not 

rh at her, because you dare not 

No: there is ons y has the ecourag 
low goblin erving from behind his 

re mask, in imitation of the machannes 


> quate ( yraines lave re the pou 


Who wants to buy f 


vy fourteen 





ws that jest. 
one week from to-day, 


poor 








eking goblin you vill have a great 

iny more than quatorze graines, 

hich will not cost you even a sou, and 
hich will disguise you infinitely better 
than the mask you no ear: and they 
ill pour quicklime over you ere ever 
they let ou pass through this street 
rain na seven-frane collin! 

VIII 

And the multicolored, multisonant 
stream rushes by, swerves off at last 
through the Rue des Ursulines to the Sa 
vannah, rolls over dge of the 


; the hew br 


rof the Fort. 


‘ 4 
All of a sudden there is a hush, a halt: 
> the drums stop beating, the songs cease. 
Then I see a sudden seattering of goblins 





ms and di vilesses lh all diree 
tions: tl run into houses, up alleys, 
» } 


behind doorways. 
parts; and straight through 


PY Quics 


the crowd 


it, walking 
ly, comes a priest in ] 


iS vest 





ments, preceded by an acolyte who rings 
i litt] bell. C'est Bon Die ka passe 
It is the cood God who POeS bv! The 
father is bearing the viaticum to some 
ictim of the pestilence: one must not ap 
} } x } “4 . 
pear mas ced as a devil or a deviless in 
the presence of the Bon-Die 
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He goes by The flood of maskers rm 
closes behind the ominous passag ( 
drums boom again; the « OC 
mences and ali the Tanta ( ner} ; 
ebbs S ly out of sight 

IX 

Ni falls; the mask« t 
ballro ! o dance strang l 
sures, t t will become wide t 
as the hours pass. And 
streets the Devil makes his | ‘ il 
round 

By 1 eam ot the oid Oll 
lamps | ne cross the t ! io] re ] 
ean make out a few details of 1 COS 
Lume He s clad in red, ears { S 
blood-« ! d ast and L « i 
Line fe rs les ire formed Dy oy 
wlasses, the whole head-dress bei a 
mounted by a red lantern He has 
white wv o” made o rse-hair, te ike 
him look weird and old, sin ( | 
is older than the world. Down the street 
he comes, leaping nearly his own height 
chanting words without human sig? ea 
tion, and followed by some tliree ] dl 
boy Ss, who rm the chorus to h c] ill 
all clapping hands together, and giving 
tongue with a simultaneit hi t ‘ 
how strongly the sense of 2 hin enters 
into the natural musical { Ing fF the 
African, a feeling powerful enough to im 
pose itself upon all Spanish America, and 
there create the unmistak e character 
istics of all that is called creole music.” 

Bim ) 
Zimabol 
B 
Zimabolo! 
Et Zimt ! 
rt 0! 
sing the Devil and his chorus. His chant 


is cavernous, aby smal, 
chest 


booms from his 


ra... 47 , 
like the sound of ad 


well. 


] 1rolTr he 


saten in 
the bottom of a 
let. baill moin 
little folk, giv 
after him, 


oft 





many waters, and witl 





ple clapping 
of hands, ** Ti maumaille-la, baill aoin 
lavoix!” Then he halts before a dwe 


ing in the Rue Peysette, and thunders 
‘Eh! Marie-sans-dent! 
Mi! abe-a derho!’ 
That is evidently a piece of spite-work 
there is somebody living there against 


whom he has a grudge 


* Ei y! Marie 
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look the Devil is out- grows fainter in the distance: the Devil's 
thie « rus catch the clew immense basso becomes inaudible: oO! 
” , only distinguishes at regular intervals 
, eli der. the crescendo of the burden, a wild swel 
ing of many hundred boy voices all rising 
M é together, a retreating storm of rhythmic 
: song, wafted to the ear in gusts, in rafales 
“ sibs of contralto 
. : : ‘ X 
it last descends to the main F 17. 1888 
neing the same song I Yzore is a calendeuse. , 
| to the Savannah,where The calendeuses are the women who 
wv the new bridge over make up the beautiful madras turbans 
to mount the high streets and color them, for the amazingly brill 
irte ‘ the Fort, and the jiant yellow of these head-dresses is not 
they cross ove the result of any dyeing process; they 
(Where 2re painte 1 by hand When purchased 
| thie mad “aS 1S Sim} ly a creat ob ro } and 
kerchief, having a pale green or p ile pin 
wovs repeat the words, fall- ground, and checkered or plaided by in 
er rhythm with perfect reg- tersecting bands of dark blue purple 
ist crimso} , Or Maroon, The calendeuse lay S 
éheotet the madras upon a broad board placed 
across her knees; then, taking a camel's 
\ é 1 ee” hair brush, she begins to fill in the spaces 
< between the bands with a sulphur-yellow 
i 1 passe larivik . . ‘ ; 
a paint, which is always mixed with gum 
arabic. It requires a sure eye, very steady 
night the return of the Devil fingers, and long experience to do this 
Vilhy rouses me from sle¢ p well After the madras has been ‘‘eal 
ng a new refrain “The endered” (calendé ~and has become quite 
Zomt is Sleep any where and stiff and dry it is folded about the head 
dich épi Zombi ka démi of the purchaser after the comely Martin 


rl 


Th 


) freal 


youces ol! 


7 
ri / 
J 
é 
nr « il) 
rrving 
hands 
+ ¢ 
l Ol 
ir 1 


r 
( lay 
on 


» } 


burden upon the 


for the 


Cit 


ar 


; 


’ - = ie nig? 
Lhe boys are ique fashion, which varies considerably 
as a chant from the modes popular in Guadelo ipe 
They still clap hands with a or Cayenne, is fixed into the form thus 


that 1s sin ply won obtained, and ean thereafter be taken off 


e a sound almost or put on without arrangement or disar 


a heavy rangement, likeacap. The price for cal 
endering a madras is now two franes and 


fifteen sous, and for making up the tur 


i te A ban six sous additional, exce pt in carn 

val time or upon holiday oceasions, when 

_ the price rises to twenty-five sous. The 

. = ey making up of the madras into a turban is 
called ‘‘tying a head” (marré yon téte) 

and a prettily folded turban is spoken 

the old Afri of as ‘‘a head well tied” (yon téte bien 
labor? The amarré However, the profession of ca 


] 


ping 
1 
en Wi 





running; 


oO load the 


the patter turbans. 


» ldendeuse is far from being a luerative one: 
rhythmic it is two or three days’ work to calender a 
And you single madras well 

But Yzore does not depend upon ecalen 
ing alone fora living; she earns much 
more by the manufacture of more sques 
and of chinoises than by painting madras 
Everybody in Martinique who 


‘pavementsounds can afford it wears moresques and chi 


Then the chanting noises. The moresques are large, loose, 
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nfortable pantaloons of in nted 
<—— . » ) 
ahneco (@ndieiiie having colored designs 
‘ owdie { ] ] 
representung 1ras rog’s, leaves, lizards 
} } ‘ #} leit? 
ywers yutteriiies, or K ns, or repre 
senting no ng in particular, being sim 
vy covere 1 ith arabesques The ehi 
nos isa loo ody ral ent. very much 





ist a year. Yzore can make two pairs 
of noresqg ues and two chinoises in a sih- 
ele day upon her machine. 

[ have observed there is a prej idice 
ere nst tread machines: the creole 
cirls are persuaded they injure the health. 
Most of the sey ne machines I have seen 

long this people are operated by hand 

i sort ol ttle crank 
XI 
F 2 

Old physi lis, ndeed predicted it 

t who believed then 

It is as though something sluggish and 
ewless, dormant and deadly, had been 
suddenly upstirred to furious life by th 

nd of robes and tread of my riad dai 
cing feet, by the erash of eymbals and 
heavy vibration of drums Within a few 
davs there has been a frightful increas 
of the visitation, an almost incredible ex- 
pansion of the invisible poison; the num- 
ver of new eases and of deaths has sueces 


sively doubled, tripled, quadrupled. 


Great ecaldrons of tar are kindled now 


t night in the more thickly peopled 
streets, about one hundred paces apart, 
each being tended by an Indian laborer 
n the pay of the city; this is done with 
the idea of purifying the air. These 
sinister fires are never lighted but in 
times of pe stilenece and of tempest: on 
hurricane nights, when enormous waves 


roll in from th 


e fathomless sea upon one 





of the most fearful coasts Live 0 

and rreat vessels are hg rive shore 

sucl S Clit Littddrbiba yn \ ‘a t 

brave men of the eoast m a ra ! 
efforts to save ‘ ves of s 


men, often at the cost of their o 


, 

i I cl 
Lheat 
1) ith 
‘ so 

1 } 

I wanted to know who little Le was 

. “epee 

and WHY she had pains i Ove ( 
however artless and childish these creol 
sones seem, thi ire invariably originated 


by some real incident And at last sor 
body tells me that poor little Leél had 


| i 
the reputation in other years of being the 
most unlucky girlin St. Pierre. Whatever 
SLi tri d LU ( , resu ed O! \ li iM isfor 
tune when it was mornin Sl l ed t 
were evening, that she 1 ht sleep and 
forget; but when the night came, she 
could not sleep for thinking of the t ible 
she had had during the day ) t she 





of Yzore’s ¢ ren aero t ‘ 
Gabrielle al avs Wants to Kno hat 
Stars are : 

‘Ca qui ] tclaire COME COA, Peedi 
(What is it that shines like tl] 

And Yzore answers: 

" Ca, mafi. cest ti limi Bon Dic 
(Those are the little lights of the good 
God 

“Tt ia so pretty, eh, mamma I want 
to count them.” 

* You cannot count them, child 

“One two— three— fo live SIX 
seven.”’ Gabrielle can only count up to 
seven - Voin pe ide, lam lost, mamma 


7 : : } = ra VW , 
ne moon comes up She eres i 


mauman! gade gouos dife qui adans 


ciel-d/” (Lookatthe great fire in t 
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Do if ou set S | enter the ttle boutiqui nivself t 
ng a indle of buy a pac ce of bouts 
issis ivs Maum-Robert, handing 
to see n eased to chat ime about 
er o exchanged betwee self and M , 
} ho , +, s ¢ ‘ ldren to bid me good 
c Vile di be jou Vissié-da! ; 
i my tle Q) ter another each hold ip a vel 
s have mon ety ¢ < to kiss. And Min ho 3 
. ° 
er i OF ( otner thie equesti 
ere floats to m«¢ ites it eing able to ol nan an 
the murn ‘ er, vel es to demand of me, on tl 
) e} streneth « iis introduction, ‘* Missié, oti 
sq ie ‘f 
Y ben fou, pouloss !” the mother cries 
out VW thie Cl ld | ist te C O 
out senses! VU mi pa mbété nie ) 
+ . 
coun ca pa ne press masque: Cc ¢ st la 
here and thers verette quin Don't ar hoy people ] 
te t] ‘ that! there are no maskers no there is 
(sabi ints to notl Yr butt rerelte 
ungre ke And 
ving in creol You are not anno e me at all, littl 
yon jeine fi, toutt Mi t I would not like to answ 
gel 1. young your question truthfully [ know ©} 
Line I SKersS are most of t lel ( a 
ere is silence und and I do not think it would be we for 
irefooted ipon the you to kno They ear no masks no 
\ e room, look but if you re to see em for even on 
j ed street OOK mo nt, b Sonne extraordinar act dent 
ip betimes at the pret Mit think yo ould feel ne 
" moving er lips” frighte l than vou ever felt befon 
nding there lite 
irk han oose-fa ‘Touttlanuite yhoa 2) (Sq a 
race it her that continues Yzore 
rures Oo iardian l am curious to kno hat M 
rious prints dreams are like vonder if I ea coa 
XIV 
V [ have written Mimi's last dream fro 
ones are al n the child's dictation 
She is recounting 
— 
yubles ‘ortv-seven “*T saw a ball, she Says I was 
aie ed on t ( dreaming I sa every body dancing Wit 
ed So much IL hear masks on; I was looking at them And 
all at once I saw that the folks who wer » 
| t dane ne were al made of pasteboard 
pow rie And I saw a commandeur : he asked Nn 
rt ¥ moo! what | is ce ing there I answered hin 
. re ‘Wh I saw a ball: and I came to look 
| | ave what of it? He answered me Sines 
M theo. you are so curious to come and look at 
s; and other folks’ business, you will have to 
2 '. “taigs stop here and dance too! I said to hi 
, a ‘No! I won't dance with pec pl made « 
7 pasteboard ; lam afraid of them And I] 











LA VERETTE 


AND 


ran d ran and ran, I is so much 
raid And I ran into a big garden 

I saw i big « lerry-tree that had 

ives upon it: and I saw a man sit 

1 nder the cherry-trec He asked 
\\ t are vou don hel : I said 

) Iam try r to find my way out 





No, 1 ma der to be abl 
t ‘Go up there \ l seea 
il pasteb« wa CO} ( aqaanen 
l a pas oard commande 
" ling them And then |] t so 
ric ( l that 1 awoke 
And why were vou so afraid of them, 
Mit 1 ask 
‘Pace yo té toutt vide endedans !” an 
S Mimi Because they were hol 
X\ 
V 19% 
I death rate in St. Pierre is now be 
t hree hundred and vy and four 
dred a month () street is being 
ted Every day men come with 
se strete rs—covered w La sort 
$ IWhing to tal Some ody 
» t lazaretto At brief inte 
S o,. coffins are earried into houses 
1 carried out again, f lowed by 
o ery so loud that their sob 
‘ i heard a eat way olf 
B e the visitation fe quarters were 
so densely p opled there ere ge of 
t In one smali house as many as fifty. 
The poo classes had been accustomed 
ro irth to live as simply as animais 
( rit S< 1" ly any <¢ th o sleeping 
»? floors exposing themselves to all 
es of weather, eating the cheap st 
ind coarsest food. Yet, though living un 


lverse conditions, no healthier 
found, perhaps, in the 


more ciea 


} 
be 


vorld, nor a nly Every yard 





‘ uN r its fountain, almost everybody 
ould bathe daily; and with hundreds it 

s the custom to enter the river every 

. m Ni Yr al day break, or to take a swim 
the bay (the young women here swim 

is as the men). But the pestilence, 

le ne among so dense and unprotect 

} :) hav 

ed life, made extraordinarily rapid Nay 

} °F ’ i: : 7 ° y 

on ind bodily cleanliness availed little 

irainst the contagion Now all the 

ithing resorts are deserted, because the 

lazarettos infect the bay with refuse, and 

because the linen of the sick is washed 


12 Ri xelane. 


THE C 
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Guad uy the siste colon. : 
sends a e sum il eSS i \ 
Sl ole Ame can ere] % 1 0 ) 
charit ndertaking: but Sa ‘ 
deal for Gua Iipe to give And 
Cavenne sends n ney too a ‘ 
ther-count send one hundred t 

sand franes 
XVI 
1 

The hi e Foo SS Of this ¢ ored 
population to one nother is somet 
which impresses with ast shment those 
accustomed » the S¢ hess « Live 
world’s oO} t cities No one is suff | 
to go to pest u »y has a bed to 
lie upon doa single relative or tried 
friend to adm ter remedies; the n 
tude who pass through the / rrettos ai 
strange) persons from the country ) 
ha eno ] ne of their o l or ser 
who are not permitted to rer n sick 
houses of employen 7 " re, ho 
ec r many ¢ es Ww} re 1? sty “ 
not suifer her bonne to take the sks 
the pest -hh especially in famili 
where there are no children: the d 
mestic is carefully nursed, a phys 
hired for ] remedies purchased ! 
her. 

But amor the colored people ther 
selves the ] m disp ived is beauti 
ful, is touching—something which makes 
one doubt all ecepted t eories about the 
natural egot 1 of mankind, and Would 
compel the most hardened pessin t to 
conceive a higher idea of human 
There is never a moment's hesitation in 
visitil oy lual every reé i 
tive, and intimate friends 
of eve be seen hurry 
ing to v take turns t 
nursing, night, securing 
medical attendance and medicines, ith 
out evera thought of the danger—nay., of 


the almost absolute 
vion. If the 
all contribute; what the sister or 
has not, the if 


uncle rodtia 
ther or godmother, t 


or 
brothe 
1 . ; igs 

in-law, or sister-in-law, may be able to 


No one 
linen 


1 . 
rive. dreams of 


or or W ything 


he 


poss 


to give, lend, or procure on ert dit 


men seem to forget that they are beaut 

ful, that they are young, that they ar 
loved, to forget everything but the sens« 
of that which they hold to be duty you 


young girls 


see 
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L el ces ha pea hia Slo e! hn the ¢ irches, on e hig Oo) 
IL » | iite creole gris 1 tiie homes oO dow k cross 
! ed like the thrice, or, if there be no cross, ] then 
leay if to nurs lips three times to the ground tiie 
oor mulattre capresse in pavement, and utter those t ‘ r 
lart t ecause t ch if « essed precist { 
» be distant itive tional moment will surely d, be 
hers to pe rm : lf d Immense crowds sen 
I hea Lone say, in reply to about the statue of Notre Dame de la 
earnest | st about th IS €Xpo i Grarae 
elf e ha er been vaccinate rhere is no ] bub in the stree ther 
| qu l il yit ¢ devoir, la is not even the customary loud ping 
rt mort cest po moi la to be heard as the coffins go Or 
nust ot complain to-day The 
{ ho t al hnitar law to « ec ang nor utter ul na ords \ fault 
lation nd the con committed on Good-Friday is tli ht te 
n tha the presence of dut or obtain a special and awful mag e in 
elieved to ‘ \ e or dea the a of Heavei There is a ious 
s t oug to be so. Sa hn vogue here Ifa o}) 
ere mu i l id nacin l ( 0 ) p vicious, bet mea e tf 
e ¢ ! ecole . ( the family and a curse to ft nts, it 
is observed of them, ‘* Ca, cest pr hie 
XVII Vendredi saint Must be a ¢ i-Fri 
V day Sin 
rood-Friday XVII 
ells have ceased to ring, even the ul 
for e dead: t irs e marked Holy-Saturday morning—nine o'clo 
! . The ships in t u} \ll the bells suddenly ring out wn 
orm <¢ sses wilt their spars, tur! ming of the bourdon blends the 
flags upside dow And the en dred guns: this thi 
colored pop on puts on mour rnal it is thi 1 cus 
sa custon mong them centuries population, 4 ng and 
a, or to bathe nh the 
You \ 1] not perese ( i Sil ole ra id far from I DCA 
{ ala LS ole Lit ¢ L WLaaTdas | sea are Dow alle ected 
K of hov co l S VISIDI«¢ } » la aret Ss bDeF€ 
ohooa th ys of St. Pierre to-day th e ft 
e cost es donned are all similar to er ithers than usual. 
rn to. Line adea ol l iLives But Lhere are twenty seven ] rials 
ill mourn 0 ‘ lae robe ith Now they are burvin the dee oO to 
t foulard and dark violet-banded gether: the cemeteries are ove1 ened 
idkerchief—or half mourning—a dark 
t robe with black foulard and tur XIX. 
ul e half mourning being worn only Aj 
vho eannot afford the more Maum-Robert is much anno: 1 and 
e costum From my window I puzzled because the American steamer 
} ef ng processions ¢ mbing the the bom mange, as she ealls it aoes not 
s about the ci to visit the shrines come. It used to bring reeu ly so 
cru es, and to pray for the cessa many barrels of potatoes and uns, Sé 
( the pe stilenes much lard and cheese and ¢ and 
| ee O Clo6C Three eannon-shots dried pease everything, almost oO hieh 
ike the hills: it is the supposed hour of she keeps a stock. It is now nearly eight 
: weeks since the cannon of a New York 
; : ae ‘ steamer aroused the echoes of the harbor 
nay 0 Barer : ate . ; a a ae . Every morning Maum-Robert 1 been 
costume of the w oles te a sending out the litt] servant Louis to 
ffiliate with the w see if there is any sign of the American 


























LA VERETTE AND THE C 


packet Allé oue Batterie @ Esnot si 
Vy mnge a pas riv ’ 
But Louise always returns » the 
same ru ib answe Va Robert pa 
p ss bom-n Lie there is not so much 
sia t of a bom-mang 
No more An in steam for Mar 
t que latistt rie S rece ed by tele 
rrap Phe disease has bro] out among 
. 1) the harbors have been de 
clared infected United States n L- pac 
ets ( » the Martiniqu nn s L St 
citt’s or Dominica and pass us by Ther 
( suffer nN ho no! the canotie S 
“aboteurs. a | those who vi by stow 
ror unioading’ cargo great Warehouses 
vie meoLnia ¢ osed up, ana trong mel a 
charged because there | be nothing for 


They are burving twenty-five verettiers 


speakablvy beautiful never Was this eit 
, 
| 


( rsea more marve 








ere the mountains more r 


green, under a vaster or more 


TIT TIOUS 
volden day 

Suddenly it oeceurs to me that I have 
not seen Yzore nor her children for some 
days: and I wonder if they have moved 
AWAY Toward evening. passing ly 
Maum-Robert’s, I ask about them 

The old woman answers me very grave 


ly Ato. mon che. c'est Yrore qui ni la 


The mother has been seized by the 
plague at last But Maum-Robert will 
look after her; and Maum-Robert has 


taken charge of the three little ones, who 
are not now allowed to leave the hous« 


f ear some one should tell them what 


ror | 


it were best they should not know 


XX 


And now some of the higher classes be 


go nto go, especially the vo ingand strong, 
and the bells are ever sounding for them: 


and the tolling bourdon tills the city with 


its enormous hum all day and far into 
the night For these are rich, and the 
high solemnities of burial are theirs the 


coflin of mahogany, and the 


triple ringing, 
and the Cross of Gold to be earried before 
them as they pass to their long sleep un 
der the palms, saluted for the last time by 


all the population of St. Pierre, standing 


bareheaded in the sun 
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Is it in times like thes n all t 
cond Sou I e, I L « S most 
ipt to | queer dreams 

Las C t seemed to me t it I saw 

il dane as? ooded 
musiclans, the fantastie tor eaked 
caps, the speetral masks. the ne oO 
hodies , iving of arms yuna 
iCSS sa issinge Of Smoke | ere 
ficures | wht | knew: hands had 
SOM|¢ hie eel re iched « l ad loud ed 
Trie ns t wna then, a Te nly i 
Viewless Something seemed to ter the 
Shapes S leaves ar Own ) \ nd 


Was earried away Inder a covering of 
quicklime Lhi¢ children do not KHOW 
Maum- Rol. took heed they should not 
see TI ive been told their mother 
has been ta en to the country to get well 


that the doctor Vill Dring her back soon 
All the furniture is to be sold at auction 


to pay the debts; the landlord was pa 


tient, he W ted four months the doctor 


was kindly but now these must have 
their due Everything will be bidden 
off, except the chapelle, with its Virgin 
and angels” of porcelain, Yo pa ka 
pe vere Bon - Dit the things of the 
vood God must not be sold And 


Maum-Robert will take care of the little 
Ones 


The bed, a relic of former good fortune, 


great M urtinique bed of carved, heavy, 


native wood—a Jlit-d-bateau (boat bed), 
so called because shaped almost like a 
state-baree, perhaps—will surely bring 
three hundred franes: the armoire, with 
its mirror doors, not less than two hun 
dred and fifty There is little else of 


value: the whole will ne bring enough 


to pay all the dead owe 


XXII 


17 IRh 


Tam-tam-tam tam-tam-tam ! It. is 
the booming of the auction drum from 
the Place; Yzore’s furniture is about to 
change hands 

The children start at the sound, so viv 
dly associated in their minds with the 


sights of carnival days with the fan 


tastic mirth of the vast proces ssional 
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lance; they run to the sunny street. little Maurice, bolder and less sensitive, 
calling bo each othe Vini oue! they cries out, **Maum-Robert, oti masque a? 
pand down But there is a great Maum-Robert does not answer: she 
quiet in the Rue Montmirail; the street is does not hear She is gazing directly 
empt into the young faces clustered about her 
Maum-Robert enters very weary she knee vet she does not see the m: she sees 
i ‘ il Lhe sale, trying to save some far, far bevond them, into the hidden 
{ hy r the children uit the prices were Vvears And su denly, with a savage ten 
too hig In silence she takes her accus- derness in her voice, she utters all the 
tomed seat at the orn counter of her dark thought of her heart for them 
tlie s » the voung ones gather about ‘*Toua ti blanes sans léson ( quitteé 
he PrP, Caress hie ! Mimi loo cS up la ivhing moin chdeche papa ou qui adans cimetis 
to the kind brown fae and wonders pou Vint porte nd ou “tou 
why Maum-Robert will not smile Then ‘Ye three little penniless white ones! 
Mimi becomes afraid to ask where the let me go call your father from the ceme 
maskers are, why they do not come But tery to come and take you also away !” 


STUDIES OF THE GREAT WEST. 
BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
VIII—ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY. 


qr LOUIS is eighty years old. It was traditions, preserving always something 
: af 


incorporated as a town in 1808, thir- of the aristocratic flavor of ** old families,” 
teen vears before the admission of Mis accounted **slow” in the impatience of 
sour! ito the Union as a State In 1764 vi ith But it has burst its old bo inds, 
a company of thirty Frenchmen made a and grown with a rapidity that would be 
settlement on its site and wave it its dis marvellous in any other co try The 
tingu ed name lor nearly half a cen levee is comparatively deserted, although 
tury, under French and Spanish jurisdie- the trade on the lower river is actually 
tion alternately, it was little more than a very large. The traveller who enters the 
trading post, and at the beginning of this city from the east passes over the St. Louis 
century it contained only about a thou Bridge, a magnificent structure and one 
sand i wbitants This pe riod, however, of the « ngeineerlg wonders of the mod 
gave it a romantie historic background, ern world, plunges into a tunnel under 
and as late as 185: hen its population the business portion of the old city, and 
was a hundred thousand, it preserved emerges into a valley covered with a net 
hrench characteristics and a Fre neh ap work of railway tracks, and occupied by 
pearance—small brick houses and narrow ipparently interminable lines of passenger 
street crowded d n by the river To eoaches and freight-ears, out of the con 
the stranger it as the Planters’ Hotel fusion of which he makes his way with 
and a shoal of big steam-boats moored difficulty to a carriage, impressed at once 
along in extensive levee roaring with by the enormous rail Vay tratlie of the 

| trathe Crowded il] par ed, dirty City This is the site of the proposed 
streets, a few country houses on elevated Union Depot, which waits upon the halt 
sites, a population foreed into a certain ing action of the Missouri Pacific system. 
act vy trade. but hindered in muni- The eastern outlet for all this crowing 

a improvement by French conserva traffic is over the two tracks of the bridge 
tism, and touched with the rust of sla- these are entirely inadequate, and during 
vel it was the St. Louis of thirty-five a portion of the year there is a serious 
veal oO blockade of freight. A second bridge over 


Now everything is changed as by some the Mississippi is ‘already a necessity to 
magic toueh. The growth of the city has the commerce of the city, and is certain 
alwavs been so id inspeculative, consery to be built within a few years 
ative in its business methods, with some St. Louis, since the war, has spread 


persistence of the old Freneh influence, westward over the gentle ridges which 


only adually parting from its ancient parallel the river, and become a city vast 




















STUDIES 


in territory and most attractive in appear- 
While the 


( xpanded into noble avenues with stately 


1 
ince. business portion has 


business and publie edifices, the residence 


parts have a beauty, in handsome streets 


and varied architecture, that isa continual 


surprise to one who has not seen the C1Ly 


fortwenty years. Its extent is coincident 


vith the county, whose governmental 


functions it has absorbed. I had set down 
the length of the city along the river front 
as thirteen miles, with a depth of about six 
but the official st 
of river front, 19.15 miles; 


ern limits, 21.27; extent 


miles; atistics are: length 
length of west 
north and south 
and length east and west 


6.62 


in an air line, 17; 
This gives an area of 
This 


includes the public parks (containing 2095 


on an alr ine, 


r 39,276 acres 


61.37 square miles, « 


acres 


,and is sufficient room for the popu 
ation of 450,000, which the eity doubtless 
By the United States census 
of 1870 the population was reported much 
the 


no doubt been manipulated for political 


has in 1888 


larger than it figures having 


Was, 


Estimating the natural 


1h 


purposes 


crease from this false report, the city was 
ed to claim a population far beyond the 
tual number, and unjustly suffered a 
ttle 
vas not responsible 
census of 
the eight ve 


erected 18,574 


mistake for whieh it 
The Uni 


ridicule for a 


ted States 


L880 522 During 


Liere 


gave it 


ars from 1880 were 


new dwelling-houses, at a 


cost of over fiftv millions of dollars 

The great territorial extension of the 
city in 1876 was fora time a disadvantage, 
for it threw upon the city the eare of 


enormous street extensions, made a Spo 


radic movement of 


Grand Avenue, 


population beyond 
which left hiatuses in im 
provement, and created a sort of furor of 
to 


residence 


fashion for getting away from what 
is still the 
1 of the town, namely, 
of 


Lueas Place 


me most attractive 


portion the elevated 


west Fourteenth Street, crossed 


ridges 


by and adjoining avenues. 


In this quarter, and east of Grand Avenue, 


are line high streets, with detached houses 


and grounds, many of them both elegant 


and comfortable, and this is the region 


of the Washington University, some of 
the finest 


churehes, 


t 


club houses, and lhandsomes 


The movements of city popu 


lations, however, are not to be accounted 


vy 


for. One of the finest parts of the town, 
and one of the oldest of the bette 


parts, that south of the railways, contain 


ing broad, well-planted avenues, and very 


OF THE GREAT 


rresidence 
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Stately old homes, and the exquisite La 


favette Park, IS vlmost WHOLLY Occ 


now by Germans, who make up so large 


a proportion of the population 
One 


vould have predicted at an early 


day that the sightly bluffs be 


OW the @Cily 


the resort of fashion, and be oe 


cupled With fine country houses. But the 
movement has been almost altogether 
westward and away from the river. And 
his rolling wooded re“ion iS Most invit 


No 


Ss ib irbs 


ing, elevated, open, cheerful other 
city im the West has fairer for 
expansion and adornment, and its noble 


avenues, dotted with conspicuously fine 
residences Live promise ol great beauty 
and elegance In its late architectural 
developmet St. Louis, like Chicago, is 


medioere 
Ameri 
A\ enue 


be shown Vandeventer 


just in time to escape a very 


and merely imitative period in 


ean building. Beyond Grand 
the stranger will 
Place, a 


rounded by 


semi private oblong park, sur 


many pretty and some nota 


bly fine residences. Two of them are by 
Richardson, and the city has other speci 

Leannot refrain from 
of the effeet that 


original @wenius has had 


mens of his Work 


again this 


speaking 


upon American 
architecture, especially in the West, when 
money and enterprise afforded him free 
scope. It is not too much to say that 
he created a new era, and the influence 


the 
his 


his ideas is 


ot 


work of architects 


seeh eve ry where in 


who have caucht 
spirit 
The city 


eupation and adornment of 


addressed itself to the oe 
ter 
ritory and the improvement of its most 


] 
Has 


its great 


admirable 
the 


Lo 


thoroughfares 
The 


cround has been taken 


travelled with 


publie spirit. rolling nature of 
advantage of 
give it a nearly perfect system of drain 
re and The old 


of S( ft 





sewerage pavements 
limestone, which were dust in dry 
weather and liquid mud in wet weather, 
are being replaced by granite in the busi 
ness parts and asphalt and wood blocks 
(aid on a conerete i the residence 


base) 


in 


portions Up to the beginning of 1888 
this new pavement had cost nearly three 
and a half million dollars, and over thir 


were granite blocks. 


tv-three miles of it 


Street rail Vays have also been pu hed all 


over the territory The total of street 
lines 1s already over one hundred and 


tv-four miles, and over thirty miles of 


these give rapid transit by cable These 


facilities make thie whole of the wide 








; ' iilable for business and res 
i e the poor the n ns O 
u parks 
i pur tein Is Oo { St ( 
O ¢ and p t » 
( Cu l ext ( i 
rie*l ‘ ( 
rule Sure { I i 
}) t il s I il ¢« 
ed A ral | Ch sand 
LO { ‘ H ( i immu 
the St. ] hain s 1 to 
eT i ( e | ted St es ( 
el sul s vic « l plante 
i ‘ { $ nh exte ‘ ex! 

} Wid s, cotlag l if bra n 
ump utr suger Hs ind 
construction me OF the i est > unis} 
ull rings, and picturesque h es for d 
Lic PAKS 1 of the s ‘ tit 
were of these, and one of the oldest, is 
Lafavette Park, on the south side Its 
eaul surprised me more than timost 
uyt n I saw in the eity It is i gem 

st t it artificial control of nature whieh 
most pleases forest trees, a pre V ial 
ountains, fl ers, WalKS plane 1 to rive 
evel here exquisite vistas It contains 
a statue of Thomas H. Benton, vhich may 
be a likeness, but utterly fa s to give the 
character of the mat Phi irgest is For 
est Park, on the est sic i tract of 1372 
cre mio v forest, improved rv excellent 
drives and left as muchas possibl lnanat 
iral condition It has ten miles of good 
driving roads This park cost the eit 


. . } 
about $850,000, and nearly as much more 


has been expended on it since its pur 
( is¢ The Suri has great variety ot 
slopes, giens, elevations lakes, and mea 
dows During the summer musie is fur 


nished in a handsome pagoda, and the 


place is much resorted to Fronting the 
oulevard are itues of Governor Ed 
ward Bates and Frank P. Blair, the latter 
very characteristic 


Next in 


Park atl © 


importance is Tower Grove 


| f 276 acres This and 


ong’ oO 
Shaw sGrarden, adyoming, have been given 
to the city by Mi 


lishman who made his fortune in the city, 


Henry Shaw, an Eng 


and they remain under his control as to 
eare and adornment during his life. Those 


Who have never seel. Toreieh Parks and 


pieasure gardens can Obtain a very good 


idea of their formal elegance and im 


ressiveness by visiting Tower Grove 


Park and the Botanical Gardens They 
ll see the perfection of lawns, avenues 


ornamented by statuary, flower beds, and 


taste 1 S Phi entrs ces, W lh SLONE 
towers and le es,Sucgccest sim ir effects 
ni neeandin England About the mu 

tand ( hite marble busts of six 
chief musical composers The drives are 
idorned h three statues in bronze 
t rty reet oh designed and ist lh 
Muniel Frederick Millen They are 
figure ( Shakespeare, Humboldt, and 


Columbus, and so noblv coneeived and 
executed that the patriotic American must 

s! they had been done in this e¢ ntry 
Of Shaw’s Botanical Garden I need to say 

tlie, Tor its lame as a comprehensive aud 
classified collection of trees, plants, and 
lower Is WoO) d wide It has no eq ial 


in this countrys Asa place for botanical 
study no one appreciated it more highly 
than the late Professor Asa Gray Some 


nes a peculiar classiheation is followed ; 
one loealitv is devoted to economic piar ts 


camphor, quinine, cotton, tea, coffee, 


ete another to‘' Plants of the Bible 
The space of nity four acres, enclosed by 


tains, besides the 


high stone walls, cont 
open irden and allées and wriass houses 
the summer residence and the tomb of 


Mr. Shaw This old gentleman, st 


ii VIS 


orous in his eighty-eighth year, is plan 
ning new adornments in the way of stat 


lary and busts of statesmen, poets, and 


scientists His plans are all liberal and 
cosmopolitan For over thirty years his 
botanical knowledge, his taste, and abun 


dant wealth and leisure have been devoted 
to the ereation of this wonderful garden 
and park, which all bear the stamp of 
and of a certain 


What a 


souree of unfailing delight it must have 


his strong individuality, 


pleasing foreign formality 


been to him! As we sat talking with 
him I thought how other millionnaires, if 
they knew how, might envy a matured 
life 


] after the strugele for a competency 


is over, devoted to this most rational en 
joyment, in an oceupation as elevating to 
the taste as to the character, and hav ing 


in mind always the publie good. Over 


the entrance gate is the 


Missouri 


inseription, 


When 


Botanical Gardens 


the city has fall control of the garden the 
word ‘* Missouri” should be replaced by 
‘Shaw 


The money expended for publie parks 


gives some idea of the liberal and far-sight 
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ed provision for the health and pleasure 
a great City Phe parks originallv cost 
e city $1,509,944, and three millions 
more have been spent upon their improve 
ment and maintenance This indieates 
in enlightened spirit, Which we shall se 
eharacterizes the City hother things and 
Is ¢ dence of a h oh degree ¢ culture 
QT 1 commerce and mu tures ol 
r own I can give no adequate state 
ent ithout going into de s eh 
y space forbids. The importance of the 
Mississippi River is much emphasized, not 
OnIV as an acl ial |} O Va of trathe yu 
isa regulate of ra iv rates | 0 ! 
iS Vil offic il eports i) ed | clLis¢ a 
ited against und « ( bnter-State \ct 
has not afforded all the 1 ef expected 
In 1887 the city shipped to foreign mai 
kets by Vay of the Mississippi and. the 
etties 3,973,000 bushels of heat and 
7,365,000 bushels of corn—a larger expor 
ition than ever before except the vears 
ISSO and 1881 An outlet like this is of 
course a check on railway Charges The 
trade of the place employs a banking 
capital of fifteen millions The deposits 
n 1IS8S7 were thirty-seven n ons tiie 
clearings over S894,527.731 the largest 
ever reached, and over ten per cent, in 
excess of the clearings of LSS6 To what 


ever departments [ turn in the report of 


Line Me rehants Exc hange tor 1SS7 | find 
tvigorous growth—as 1n Db aing and in 
most articles of commerce a great increase 


It appears by the tonnage statements that, 
iking receipts and shipn ents together 
12,060,995 tons of freight were handled in 


and out during 1886, against 14,359,059 


tons in 1887—a gain of nineteen and a 
half per cent The buildings in 1886 cost 
37,030,819: in 1887,88,162.914. There were 
S44.740 more stamps sold at the post-otlice 
in ISS87 than in 1886. The custom-house 
collections were less than in 1886, but 
reached the figures of 1,414,747 The as 


sessed value of real and personal property 
in 1887 was $217,142,320, on which the 
rate of taxation in the old « ty limits was 

It is never my ntion in these papers 


to mention individual enterprises for their 


own sake, but I do not hesitate to do so 
when it is necessary in order to illustrate 
some peculiar development It is a curi 
ous matter of observation that so nan y 


Weeste rn eities have one or more special 
ties in whichthey excel houses of trade or 


manufacture larger and more important 
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than ¢al e foul else w he s Loui 

S tse is categor I ard to 
several establishments Oni ese 1s 
i oodel ire: compat the | est of 
the sort ( intr l ( sf en 
gaciers ( rg ods froma er uli 
Ui ted na « st yutes Lhem alin st 

sand by lering deta Its a y 
sales il »>AaAS NUCH s the Sa ol 


OLLC!I wa re compal olesale 
nd reta so the larees f its kind 
nO ae ( init With saies il wally 
mou! 0 > SIX Th) llion S of GQOLLaPS, a 
vor, ry immount whieh t considel 
Ul il A i> a}? > ill 1! I l¢ Mh ill 
fe S i d cheap artvicies 1 rol 
om i iM iD nice over t\ 
thousal ‘ rate int es | ent hall 
Lb day Ss 6establisiiment Walking 
through epartments, noting the une 
quatled s 1 ot compact display, classi 
cation, and methods of sale and ship 
ment Merely as a method of system in 
business [ ha never seen anything more 
nteresting \nother establishment, in 
portant on account of its central position 
n the ¢ nt and its relatio to the 
Louis wa sucal elds. is the St Louis 
Sugar Re ( rh ‘ e1 rope ris the 








sed rmanulacturng purposes, and, to 
vether with its adjuncts of cooper shops 
and arehouses, Covers I e entire bloc K 
and employs D900 met It has a « pacity 
of work! i. ip 400 tons of ra sucar a 
aay yub runs only to the extent of about 
700 tons a day mak 1) tne \ ic Of its 
present proa L 4 500 Wha veal 

During the winter and spring it use 
Louis tla SULAPS the rema nder ot the 
year, sugars ol Cuba and the Sandwich 
Islands. Like all other refineries of which 
L have ng ired, this reckons the advent 


for the Louisiana crop as ah important 


: ‘ ts ; 

regulator of prices rhis establishment 

In common th other industrmes of the 
1 

‘ 


C1ILy, Has had to complain of business some 


vhat hampered by discrimination in rail 


way rates St. Louis also has what | 
suppose, from the figures accessible, to be 
the largest lager-beer brewing establish 
ment in the world its solid, gigantic 





and architecturally imposin 
lift themselves ip i { al lor ress over 
thirty acres of ground they cover It 


manufacture and sales in 1887 were 456,511 
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have had any permanent in 


or beet in I se of near to the city 
‘ ISS5—6 exports larg fl nee kor years they discussed abstriac 
( > Amer the West Ih 1 s; they sustained for some time a very 
ad A i The establishme) remarkable pe riodical of speculative phi 
rve n d enious ce osophy, and in a_ limited sphere they 
It « 12 orers, to mn maintained an elevated tone of thought 
> { pa eal Pon ot the « and e quite in contrast with our wene) 
e of interes In the bottling de materialism The circle is broken, the 
i rkmen I Nn col members are scattered Probably 1 
" g i t packing at the rat of town never understood them, perhay 
ttlesada Ina vear 25,000,000 hey did not altogether understand eac 
ire sed eked in 400,000 barrels o er, and may be the tremendous con 
xeS e ¢ sumption of barle flict of Kant and Hegel settled nothing 
1) ishels vea and of hops But if there is anything that ean be di 
1) OOO yr ( ind the amount of monstrated in this world it is the influence 
lfora pUrpos is 250,000,000 of abstract thought upon practical affairs 
Ss { Vy enoug to float our nav in the long-run And although one may 
( for freight received and ot be able to point to any definite thing 
vera amount to 1 irly a mil created or established by this metaphysiea 
irs a ear There ire several movement, I think I can see that it was 
\ breweries in the city The i leaven that had a marked effeet in th 
yng ich manulae re in 1887 is social, and ¢ specially in the educational 
61 barrels, equa » 43.575.872 ife of the town, and liberalized minds, and 
nore than three nes the amount opened the way for the trial of theories i 
7 The barley used in the city and edueation One of the disciples declares 
y was 2,952,192 shels, of which that theState Constitution of MisSouri and 
5 bushels came ft 1 Canada The the charter of St. Louis are distinctly 
« ort of beer « ! ISS7 to for Hegelian However this may be. both 
countries was equal to 1,924,108 quart these organic laws are uncommonly wis« 
Ss The greater part of the barl in their provisions A study of the evo 
omes rom lowa Minnesota nad lution of the eity rovernment is one of 
! ! the most interesting that the student can 
s useless to enumerate the many rail make Many of the provisions of thi 
S 1 touch and atfeet St. Louis charter are admirable, such as those secur 
most considerable is the ag~lomera ine honest elections, furnishing financia 
known as the Missouri Pacifie, or checks, and guarding against public debt 
th stern System, which operated 6994 The mayor is elected for four years, and 
s of road on January 1, 1888 This the important offices filled by his appoint 
it aggregate is likelv to be much di ment are not vacant until the beginning 
shed by the surrender of lines ut of the third vear of his appointment, SO 
ra Ly facilities of the city are con that hope of reward for political work is 
vy extending too dim to affect the merits of an election 
re are figures enough to show that The composition and election of the school 
Lo a prosperous city, const intly board is also worthy of notice. Of the 
loping ne enterprises with fresh en- twenty-one members, seven are elected on 
to walk its handsome streets and a general ticket, and the remaining four 
e about its great avenues and parks is teen by districts, made by consolidating 
tain an impression of acheerfultown the twenty-eight city wards, members to 
the to be most attractive; but its serve four years, divided into two classes 
( stinetion lies in its social and in- This arrangement secures immunity from 
ect ul life ind in the spirit that has the ward politician. 
ule it a pioneer in so many educational St. Louis is famous for its publie schools 
ements It seems to mea very good and especially for the enlightened meth 
ce to st dy e influence of speculative ods, and the willingness to experiment nn 
ought in economic and practical affairs improving them The school expendi 
question Lam oftenest asked is, wheth- tures for the year ending June 30, 1887 
e little | ot of speculative phil SO vere 1.095 Vio: the school property In 
’ iccidentally gathered there a few lots, buildings, and furniture in 1885 was 
irs avo, and oO e a sort of fame estimated at $3,445,254 The total num 
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ber of pupils enrolled was 56,936. These 
required about 1200 teachers, of whom 
over a thousand were women The act 


ual average of pup Is to each teacher was 
about $2 There were 106 school build 
ines, with a seating capacity for about 
50.000 scholars Of the district schools 


13 were colored, in which were employed 
7 


8 colored teachers The salaries of 
teachers are progressive, according to 
length of service As for instance, the 


principal of the High School has S2400 
the first vear, $2500 the second, $2600 the 
third, 82750 the fourth; a head assistant 
in a district school, $650 the first year, 
S700 the seeond, $750 the third, S800 the 
fourth, S850 the fifth 

The few sehools that I saw fully sus 
tained their public reputation as to meth 
ods, discipline and attainments The 
Normal Sehool, of something over 100 
pupils, nearly all the girls being gradu 
ates of the High-School, was admirable 
in drill, in literary training, in calisthen 
i¢ exereises The High School Is also ad 
mirable, a school with a thoroughly ele 
vated tone and an able principal Of the 
600 pup Is at least two-thirds were girls 
From appearances I should judge that it 
is attended by children of the most intel 


ligent families, for certainly Il cirls of 


he 
the junior and senior classes, in manner, 
looks, dress, and attainments, compared 
favorably vith those of one of the best 
girls’ schools I have seen any where, the 
Mary Institute, which is a department of 
the Washington University. This fact 
is most important, for he excellence of 
our publie schools (for the product of 
cood men and women depends largely 
upon their pop larity with the well-to-do 
classes One of the most interesting 
schools I saw was the Jefferson, presided 
over by a woman, having fine fire-proof 
buildings and 1100 pupils, nearly all of 
whom are of foreign parentage-—German, 
Russian, and Italian, with many Hebrews 
also—a finely ordered, wide-awake school 
of eight grades. The kindergarten here 
was the best I saw; good teachers, bright 
and happy little children, with natural 
manners, throwing themselves gracefully 
into their games with enjoyment and 
without self-consciousness, and exhibiting 
exceedingly pretty faney and kindergar 
ten work. In St. Louis the kindergarten 
is a part of the public-school system, and 
the « xperiment is one of general interest 
The question cannot be called settled. In 


the first place the experiment is hampered 


in St. Louis by a decision of the Suprem« 
Court that the public money cannot be 


used for children out of tl 





il S¢ Ow curt 
that is, under six and over twenty This 
prev¢ nts teachin v7 King ish to adult tor 
eigners in the evening schools, and, rigid 
ly applied, it shuts out pupils from the 


kindergarten under six One advantage 


from the kindergarten was expected to 


be an extension of the school period; and 
there is no doubt that the kindergarten 
instruction ought to begin before the age 
of SIX, especial \ hor the 11USS ¢ * children 
who miss home training and home care 
As a matter of facet manv of the children 


I saw in the kindergartens were only 


constructively six years old. It cannot 
be said, also, that the Froebel system is 
fully understood or accepted In my ob 


servation the success of 1 


the kindergarten 
depends entirely upon the teacher; where 
she is competent, fully believes in and 
understands the Froebel svst 


em, and is 
enthusiastic, the pupils are interested and 
alert; otherwise they are listless, and fail 
to get the benefit of it The Fro 


be 
| 


Wea Nn 
education, and in the opinion of his disei 


SVS 


tem is the developing the concrete 


ples this is as important for children of 


the intelligent and well-to-do as for those 
of the poor and ignorant They resist, 
therefore, the attempt which is constantly 
made, to introduce the primary work into 
the kindergarten. But for the six years’ 
limit the kindergarten in St. Louis would 
have a better chance in its connection 
with the publie schools As the majority 
of children leave school for work at the 
age of twelve or fourteen, there is little 
time enough given for book education; 


many educators think time is wasted in 
the kindergarten, and they advocate the 
introduction of what they call kindergar 
ten features in the primary classes. This 
is called by the disciples of Froebel an en 
tireabandonment of hissystem. I should 
] the kindergarten in connection 
with the p iblie school tried lon 


t 
ike LO see 


g enough 
to demonstrate all that is claimed for it 
in its influence on mental development, 
character, and manners, but it seems un 
likely to be done in St. Louis, unless the 
publie school year begins at least as early 
as five, or, better still, is specially unlim 
ited for kindergarten pups 

Except in the primary work in draw 


ing and modelling, there is no manual 


training feature in the St. Louis public 
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1! I i C (rel i re ( ng ! tructions In anatomy, pe 
} rom ( s{ ( ) Ss} | ( ( OSIt1O1 and has | 
uned in the J mh se | classes ! oO sexes, In drawing fr 
‘ ounde f Ameri- draped nd nude figures Its leetu 
i ( lial 1) raj or] ne rooms ad galleries OF paintit 
ind casts are in its Cro Art Museun 
! { beau ‘ planned and jus 
\ die | i al C ad to ure Lec ra exce 
‘ ‘ ence upon ( ‘ I nkKS a me the bestart buil 
St. Le and nes in t ( \ 
oft eu ire "IT The M ¢ Schoo s hes 
l tic Ss thie n operat 0 nee LSSO It ma e Ci 
( Ss ! ed the most f aevelioped proneer ins 
pre ove tution ¢ { rt I spent some time 
, 1887 ite Char s wol o ind sehools, thinking o 
It « ers t rang tom of the ¢ nent, namely, the me 
‘ @N pt t Oy ‘ tal development involved in the tran C 
l ! sectarial or t ! ad and the eye and the retlex 
! i p cs, nor ft help to n S lin the pure te 
‘ } ) tear S sa not e purpose of the moder 
ren es il aines ! ih i tra lo teach a ti ice but to 
i ma pos ~H§25.000 teach thie iS Ot tools as an uid In thie 
. t pp rca ists, ane sVvimmetri deve opment of the human 
over Slt Wt rie t . ) The students here cert hniy a 
oO! ! enue bmmou I a ) A mitu ( I l ood turnin and SII 
I \ ive ‘ | | eal g on-work and forging 
iu departmen ey ¢ OV Lhe ork; they are alert and 
rie it rou - Sst interested 1 i l am certain that thi 
philosophical course, with are the more interested in it in seeing 
\ t open to wome ul ) they ca vk out and ipply hat 
‘ id ib equipped = the have irned in books, and I doubt 
Lie rst | l La OU thie Lake Oj of lite) ry si idy More 
ellent repu 1: the M eshilyv f Smanual training in exac 
School, the most celebrated ness | ‘ ol exacts close and thoug) 
Sol i ! Lihat is Tur ful stud OOIS aS We as In OOKS 
! lu bra Yr teachel and I ean believe that it vives dignity 
e Henry 3S School the opinion « hie orking stud te 
e St. Louis School of Fine hand labor. Theschool is large, its rrad 
\cacde \ 1¢ ) ind iles ha ( i neraliv sucecesstul hi 
1 one otf t ! nest practica Is sand in teachin and 1 
‘ | on ) nes | has demo ited in itself the correctness 
} at mse ( CLLVe ot tt weory its vuthors that rite e¢ 
‘ rt fea DALPISO] hy ul « l and wnual training are mutual 
1} ¢ é r ed " \ ( antag us together V het rimat 
‘ M Li i ist il training s e a part of all district 
tie elt school education Is a question INVOLV oF 
oO Olan B ¢ many cor aera s that do not ent 
S 0 1 bol tory Ol into thie p ( ca iL of tl IS school rut 
n il is. Of course | ive ho dou that manual training 
1 « { Shaw Botaniea schools « s sort would be immense 
sual from ‘ to isetu in evel City Ther we many 
ice boys in eve community who cannot in 
of bine Arts chi re any othe Vy ie i akened Lo any re ul 
! eu ersil l S has stu | training s« oo aeserves a 
Fin stu its vives a ter by itselt, and as | have no space 
il ti ey in he de etails, I take the liberty of referring 
a iinting, and mod- those interested to a volume on its aims 
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and methods by Dr. C. M. Woodward, its 


airector 


Notwithstandi Lhe exc lence of the 
public-school system of St. Louis, there is 
no other ety in the countrv, except New 


Orleans. where so large a proportion of 
the vouths are being educated outside 
the publie schools A verv considerable 


portion of the population is Catholie 





There are forty-four paroc il schools. at 
tended by nineteen thousand pupils, and 
over a dozen different Sisterlioods are en 
gaged in teaching in them Generally 
ent | school has two departn Hts 
one for bovs and one for girls They 
are sustained entire Vv by the parishes In 
these schools, as in the two Catholie un 
versities, the prominence ¢ f ethical and 
reliwious training 1s to be noted 5 en 
eighths of the schools are in eharge of 
thoroughly trained religious teachers 
Many of the boy s’ schools are taught by 


Christian Brothers The gir] 
ht by members of re] 
In t} 


he 
cirls 


InVarabdiv taug 


Sisterhoods of German 


th 


most 
and 


the larger boys by ] 


schools e DOVS 


taught 


teachers 


Sihatiier are 
DV Sisters, ay 
Some reports of school atte nd 


in the 


ance are given Catholic Directory 
SS. Peter and Paul's German 1300 
pupils; St Joseph's German), 957: St 
Bridget’s, 950; St. Malachy’s, 756; St 
Jolin’s, 700; St. Patrick's, 700 There is 
ischool for colored children of 150 pupils 


ta ight bv colors d Sisters 
In to 


there are a dozen 


addition these parochial schools 


academies and convents 


1] 
alil 


of higher education for young ladies, 


under ech irve of Catho ¢c Sisterhoods com 
monly with a mixed attendance of board 


ers and day scholars, and of them 


some 


+ 
S 


arning that attrae 
notably the Aead 
He irt, St 


idemy of 


with a reputation for le 


pupils from other States 
emy f the Saered 

Academy, and the Ac 
of el 


Besides these, 


oO Joseph's 
the Visita 
istered nuns of that 
in connection with 
various reformatory aud ch 

House the Good 
Shepherd and St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum, 


there are industrial schools in charge of 


tion, In charge clo 


order 
insti 


as the of 


tutions, such 


the Sisterhoods, where girls receive, in 


addition to their edueation, training in 


some industry to maintain themselves re 


spectably when they leave their temporary 


homes Statistics are wanting, but it wi 


be readily inferred from these statements 
rreat number 


that there are in the city a g 
and by 


] 


of single women devoted for life. 
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specia 


re rl 


= till 4 

to the office of teachine 

For the higher edueation of Catholie 
young men the citv is dist gy d bv 
two remarkable institutions The one is 
the old St. Louis University, and the othe 
is the Christian Brothers’ College The 
latter, which a fe vears ago outgrew Its 
old buildings in the eityv, has a tine pile 
of buildings at Cote Bi " ona ecom 
manding te about tive miles out, with 
ample grounds, and in the neighborhood of 
the great parks and thi Bot eal Garden 
The character of the scho Ss ndicated 
by the motto on the facade of the build 
iIng—Religio, Mores, Cultura. The insti 
tution is designed to accommodat Lthou 
sand boarding students The present at 
tendance is 450, about half of iom are 
boarders, and represent twenty States 
There is a corps of thirty ve professors, 
and three cours s of study are n un ined 

the classical, the seientifie. wid the com 
mercial As several of the best parochial 


} ] } ‘ 
schoots are inchargeot Chri 


these schools are feeds rs of the col 


ad 


svstem with a con 


and the pupils have the in 


unbroken tent 


pur 


pose from the day they enter the primary 


department till they graduate at the col 
lege. The order has, Gleneoe, a large 
Normal School for the training of teachers 
The fame and suecess of the Christian 


Brothers as edueators in elementary and 


the higher edueation, in Europe and the 
United States, is irgely due to the faet 
that they labor as a unit in a system that 
never varies in its methods of imparting 


t! 
gone the 


ther rie 


the personal faney of the teacher in 


instruction, in whieh 


all 


tramine, im 


ie exponents of it 


have under same 


p davogie 
for 


cor 


which » POOH 


1 } 
or sehol 


usls 


rection, discipline arship, Tor ey 


erything is judicic eroverned by 


pre 


¢ 


scribed modes of proc dure, to mded on 
long experience, and exemplified in the 
co-operative plan of the Brothers In 
vindieation of the exceptional skill a 


its teachers in the 


> 
Brother] 
— 


rradu es 


quired by thorough 
drill of the order, the 
to the 


itive examinations for pu 


ood points 


oO success of its h compet 
employment 
‘ rope, and to the 
mal exhibits re 


Orl 


lie 
in this country and in | 
commendation its edueat 
ceived at London and Ne wis 

The Louis University 
1829 by members of the 
1834, 1 


he Jesuit Fathers. 


St S founded 


it} 
Society of Jesus 


and chartered in oflicered and 


+ 


controlled by t 


It is an 
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ustitution, depending upon 

tui l Before the war its 

re ore the childre: rf 

} t na s graduates ar 

1 South and Pouthwest 

to 1881 tl pupils boarded and 

i precinets of the old 

‘ tl rner of Ninth Street 

W ton here for over half a 

‘ hool has vigorously flour 
| Phe place, which now sold and 

it te ised v1 siness purposes 
nil Pantique scholarship 

t i t bu ngs keep in mind 

in b r pieasing irchitecture I 

e Fre per 1 The Unive { is in 

} ( ren to the new buildings 
) Gi d Avenue vhich are a con 
( i nament to one of the most 
ittrac e parts of the city Soon no 
t 1 be t of the institution on 
Ninth Stree except the old colleg 
chu ) hich is s i favorite place of 
‘ p for h ‘‘atholies of the eity 
Phi uild nes, in the early decora 
ted Fi 1 Gothie style, are ample and 
IM po they have a front of 270 feet 
ind the northern ing extends 325 feet 
{ | m the avenue The library 
roba e finest room of the kind in 


seven feet high, imply 


lighted, and provided with three balco 


nies The librar 


\ 


remova nas over 


to col in many 


libraries. open te 


) 


wh ch was packed for 
25,000 volumes, is said 
rare and interesting 
represent science and 


this, there are special 


students, of over 6000 


of historical 


i 
S eet, and t 
out columns and 
and from the side 
i Valuable colle 
and other objects 
| be deposited 1 
Lino Sf { is l } 
nN } pamtings 
; ] : } 
| LLLOSO} cal appa 


The museum of the new build 


one hundred feet by 


y-two feet hich, with 


lighted from above 
The University has 


+ q - ] 
ion of ores and minerals, 


of nature and art that 
n this hall, which will 


cture gallery for the 


¢ 


interest 


ratus, a chemical labo 


ratory, and an astronomical observatory 


are the equipments on the scientifie side 
The University has now no dormitories 
and no boarders There are twenty five 
professoi ind instructors The entire 
course, 1n idinge the pre paratory, 1S Se\ 
a vears \ rlanee at the catalogue 
s] S it in the curriculum the institu 
oO keeps pace th the demands of the 
i Besides t preparatory course (89 


pupils), it has a classical course (143 pu 


pils), an English course (82 pupils), and 
85 post-graduate students, making a tota 
of 399 Its students form societies for 
various purposes; one, the Sodality of 


the Blessed Virgin Mary, with distinet 


organizations n the senior and mor 
classes, is for the promotion of piety and 
the practice of devotion toward the Bless 
ed Virgin; another is for training in pub 
ic speaking and philosophie and liter 
iry disputation there is also a scientific 
academy, to foster a taste for scientific 
culture and there is a student's library 
of 4000 volumes, independent of the reli 
rious books of the Sodality societies 

In a conversation with the president I 


learned that the a in the 


prevailing id 
courses of study is the gradual and healthy 
development of the mind The classes 
are carefully graded The classies are 
favorite branches, but mental philosophy 
chemistry, physics, astronomy, are taught 


Much 
During 


Withaview to prac tical application 
stress is laid upon mathematics 

he whole course of seven years, one hour 
each d iy Is devoted to this branch In 
short, 1 was impressed with the fact that 
this is an institution for mental training 
Still more was I struck with the promi 
nence in the whole course of ethical and 
religious culture. On assembling every 
morning, all the Catholie students hear 
mass In every class in every year 
Christian doctrine has as prominent a 
place as any branch of study begin 
ning in the elementary class with the 
small catechism and practical instructions 


n the manner of reciting the ordinary 


+ 


prayers, it goes on through the whole 


range of doctrine creed, evidences, ritu 


al, ceremonial, mysteries—in the minutest 
details of theory and practice; ingraining, 
so far as repeated instruction can, the 
Catholie faith and pure moral conduct in 
the character, involving instructions as 
to what occasions and what amusements 
are dangerous to a good life, on the read 
is of cood books and the, avoiding bad 
books and bad company. 

In the post-graduate course, lectures 
are given and examinations made in eth 
ies, psychology, anthropology. biology 
and physies; and in the published ab 
stracts of lectures for the past two years 
I find that none of the subjects of mod 
ern doubt and speculation are ignored 


spiritism, psychical research, the cell 
theory, the 


idea of God, socialism, ag 
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Noachian 


fundamental 


nosticism, the cdeluce 


theories 


of government, notions of 


physical science, unity of the human spe 


cles, poteney ol matter, and so on Dur 
ng the past fifty vears this faculty has 
contained man men famous as pulpit 


orators and m and this cour 


SSLONArICS, 


and scientihne 


| e¢ res on philosophic 
subjects has brought it prominently before 
the cultivated inhabitants of the town 


Another educational institution of not 


in St. Louis is the Concordia Seminar of 
the Old Lutheran, or the Evangelical 
Lutheran, Church This denomination 


which originated in Saxony, and has a 


large membership in our Western States, 


adheres strictly to the Augsburg Confes 


sion, and is distinguished from the gener 


al Lutheran Church by greater strictness 


of doctrine and practice, or, as may be 
said, by a return to primitive Lutheran 
ism: that IS to Say, it gcrounds itself upon 
the literal inspiration of the Scriptures 


fait 


This Seminar 


upon salvation by h alone, and upon 
individual 
of several related instit 
od of Missouri, Ohio 


there is a 


Liperty is 


one 
St itions in the Syn 
and other States 


t Fort Wayne, Indi 


eae 


college a 


ana, a Progymnasi at Milwaukee, a 
Seminar of practical 
field, and t 


Louis, whieh is wholly devoted 


theology at Spring 
L}linois, his Seminar at St. 


Lo 


unbers, 


theo 
retical theolog This Chu 


Zz 


reh n 
velieve, about 200,000 members 


The Coneordia Seminar is housed in a 


large, commodious building, effectively 
set upon high ground in the southern part 
of the city. It 


tution is sustained by tl 


was erected and the insti- 
ie contributions of 
the congregations. The interior, roomy, 
light, and commodious, is plain to bar 
renness, and has a certain monastic sever 
ity, which is matched by the discipline 
In 
step backward into the atmosphere and 
The 


ministers of the denomination are distin 


and the fare visiting it one takes a 


theology of the sixteenth century. 


ruished for learning and earnest sim 


plicity. 
only thirty five years of age, is at least 


The president, a very able man, 


two centuries old in his opinions, and 
wholly undisturbed by any of the doubts 
agitated the Christian 
He 


delive re d 


world 
holds the 
to the 


which have 
Reformation. 
all” 


sinee the 


faith ‘‘onee for 


saints. The Seminar has a hundred stu 
dents. It is requisite to admission, said 


the president, that they be perfect Latin, 


Greek, and Hebrew scholars. A large 
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of the lectures are given it 


} 
remaimmdaer 


proportion 
Latin, the 


English, and Latin is current in the in 


stitution, although German is inal 

lar speech. The course of study is ex 
acting, the rules are rigid, and e disei 
pline severe. Social im rceourst 1 tlie 
other SseX 1S discoura oe d The ) irsult of 
love and learning are considered incom 
patible at the same time; and if a student 
were ineonsiderate enough to beeome en 
gaged, he would be expelled Fach stu 
dent from abroad may select or be seleet 


} 


ed by a family in the 
he 
attends to his washing, and supplies to a 
; The 
high st 


COMMUNION, at Whose 


house may visit once a week, which 


place of a 


Home 


the 


certain extent the 


young men are trained in 


scholarship and the strictest code of mor 


als I know of no other denomination 


which holds its members to such primi 
tive theology and such strictness of life. 
are 
latitude 


It repudiates prohibition as an 


Individual liberty and responsibility 


stoutly asserted, without any 


in belief. 


infringement of personal liberty, would 
make the use of wine or beer depend upon 


the individual conscience, but member 


of 


no 
the communion would be permitted to 
to 
In regard to 


sell intoxicating liquors, or to a 


{r() 
beer carden or a theatre 
the sacrament of communion, there is no 
authority for altering the plain directions 
in the Seripture, and communion without 


wine, or the substitution of any concoc 


No mem 


ber would be permitted to join any labor 


tion for wine, would be a sin 
union or secret soci ty. The sacrament 
of communion is a mystery. It is neither 
transubstantiation nor consubstantiation. 
The president, whose use of English in 
subtle distinctions is limited, resorted to 
Latin and German in explanation of the 
mystery, but left the que stion of real and 
actual presence, of spirit and substance, 
still a matter of terms; one can only say 
Protestant 
interpretation is accepted. 


that neither the ordinary 
the Catholic 
Conversion is not by any act or ability of 
As the 
verbal inspiration of the Seriptures is in 


nor 


man; salvation*‘is by faith alone 
sisted on in all eases, the world was act 
ually created in six days of twenty-four 
hours each When I asked the president 
he did with 1 


what geology, he smiled and 
simply waved his hand. 


This communion 
has thirteen flourishing churehes in the 
city. 
with 


In a town so largely Git rman, and 
many 


so freethinkers as well as 
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ints’ Exchange The Court 
h its noble dome, is as well-pro 
a building as ean be found in 
A good deal may be sai 
ul effect « the |} sitio 
I I ( ers i Ss on ' 
cat the foot of Lueas P 
| t t are Ci j 
Phi rst | i ( LD (SO¢ i 
uu { O in exceer oly 
e ol Ro LHeSOGUE r"¢ te ‘ 
nth Street. The University 
8 its hamesake In ¢ el 
i ¢ uri old fashioned oO ‘ 
ds on Pine Stre Phe C 
t 1 organ ation timited 
ship to xt has no elu 
e its hamesake n Chicago 
lie infl lene nm the prospel 
Representing a thie |e 
i 11S Lisa ody « Thi¢ ( 
ter, intellect wa | Cal 
wh an project or t pu 
Hii 5 I ited b> e | r 
r ife of the town o1 sp 
speak only in gene ns 
! , nts to make it lit 
Is lk SOd LL C1V) eS nlLeres 
nad Im education he eults 
u\ U1 tions na t ! re 
{ ectual pursuits tow) 
id 7 or 1 S1¢ it ft ( S 
f musk il fee ne il cu 
i vel O od orehe ( 
best choruses in the ¢ ni 





\ L am told Vomen and 
il ind special ¢ ilt tion tl 
i most satisfact« one to li 
rta vy to thestranger its soci 
The eitv has, ho vel 
7 \ i ( climate extreme hie 
mime! a trying inters 
no more interesting lmdaustria 
nent in the West than thie hat 
s at Crystal City, thirty mile 
the river It was built up ( 
failures and reverses—for the 


like any other, had to be learned 


ie best, the machinery is th 
roved, and the whole represent: 
vestment of 81,500,000 The | 
the works at this pol is ¢ 


vy the existence of a mount 
which is quarried out like roe 
nest and cleanest silica know 


intry. The production is co 
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ned entirely to plate-glass, which is cast 

rreat Slabs, twelve feet by twe ‘ a 
’ hall Siz each O Wiilell elg Ss bd 
ve it is reduced half in thiekness by 
c 1d mr Smoothing, a Lt polishing, abo 
750 pounds. The product for 1887 was 
1.200 1) Teet The coal used in the 1 
Ces Is ¢ erted into was ch istoun 
yHe the most economica wd MLOSt easil 
‘ ited Tue This industry has drawn 
yrethie Lv. population of about 1500 l 
vas Interested to learn that labor in the 
proaducllo Ot this glass Is paid twice 
nuch as similar labor in England, and 
rom ret 0 Tour times as much as sin 
ila thor in’ Franee and Belgium \s 
the mater Is used in makin plate olass 
ure hnexpensive, the maim cost, alter the 
pliant, IS In labor mince plate-glass is 
first made in this country, eighteen vears 
1wo the price ot 1t in the foreira mar 
cet has been continually forced down 
until now it costs the American consume) 
only half what it cost him before, and the 

er gets it at an average cost of 75 
‘ ts a foot, as against the SL 50 a foot 
which we paid the foreign manufacture 
before the establishment of American fae 
tories And in these eighteen years thi 
rovernment has had from this soures i 
revenue of over seventeen m Ons t an 
average dut on ali s s, ol SS than oJ 
p r ¢ 1) 

Missouri is one of the greatest of om 


and 


it is conspicuous in the West for its vari 


States in resources and nh promise 


capacity of interesting develop 


etv and 
ment 


in beautiful 


The northern portion rivals Iowa 


Bi + 
PTO. pram e Wilh 


divides and park-like forests; 1 


communication 1s UilS irpassed ; Its min 


eral resources are lmmense; it has Howie 


mountains as well fine 


as 


iplands ana 


fertile valleys, and it never impresses the 


traveller as monotonous So attractive 
is it in both scenery and resources tliat 
it seems unaccountable that so many set 
tlers have passed it by But, first slavery 


and then a rural population disinclined 


stayed its development 


to change, have 


This state of things, however, 1s Chan 


‘hanged marvellously within a 


few vears in the northern portion, in the 


17 
rol re@ions, and Li sp cClally in larger cit 


Joseph and Kansas 


les Of the west, St | 
City The State deserves a study by it 
self, for it is on the way to be a great em 


most varied interests. I can only 


pire of 
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nention here one imdis m of its moral 
PPOUTESS lt Has a opted ( st 
nad ) Opt \ i Une 1 Lhe sa 
hoOOnS a closed in near! t t 
\ res and country tow1 \ cle 

ips Ss more t nh thre oul oO 
I population ree | ! 





st O rh ecountyvy cout l i ! { 

( e to se liquor to a person « ood 
mol character on the signed ype mo 
l yorit ot the taX-pavil ( ens oO \ 
Lé ! rOrolraecit ble nust grant 
els hus pos e a s required to 
estabdiis suloon On e map ere mar 
76 © ¢ inties Tree of saloons, 14 coun 
Lie i hn there are Trom one to three 
saloons only wi 24 shaded counties 
Viich have altowethe PPO Saloous. of 
Vhich 1450 are in St. Louis and 520 in 
Kansas City The revenue from the sa 
loons in St. Louis is about $800,000, in 
Kansas City about 9,000, annually 
The heavi shaded portions of the map 
are on the vreat rivers 

Of all the wonderful towns in the West 


Hone las a tracted Tiare attention 1h) Liie 
East than Kansas ¢ It\ I think Tam not 
vroug in saving that it is lara the 
product of Eastern energy and capital 
md that S closest re tions have been 
with Boston Il doubt if ever a new town 
was from the start built Ip so solidly on 
has grown more substantially The sit 
uation, at the point where the Mi SOUP] 


River makes a Sharp bend to the east, and 


the Kansas River enters it. was long ago 


pointed out as the natural ce 


vreat trade Longe before it started on its 
present career 1b Was the rreat receiving 
and distributing point of South stern 
commerce, which left the Missouri River 


at this potnt for Santa Fe and other trad 


ing marts in the Southwest Aside from 


advantage, if one studies the 


course of streams and the incline of the 
land in a wide eirecle to the westward, he 
is impressed with the faet that the nat 
iral business drainace OI @ Vast area 18 


Kansas City The city was therefore not 
mtuitously loeated, and when the rail 
ivs centred there they obe yed an mes 
ible law Here nature intended, in the 

development of the country, a great city 

Where the next one will be in the South 

vest is not likely to be determined until 


the Indian Terr 
To the north, 


tory 1s open to se ttlement 


Omaha, with reference to 
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vestern boundary, but it is not 


possesses Many natural es l 
is likewise grow the boundary; the city and State line runs 
solidity Its sit t some distance east of Kansas River, 
from the river is leaving a considerable portion of low 
ful, and its splen ground in Kansas City, Kansas, which 
lsome private cor ns the larger number of the great 

e schools lve packIng houses and the great stock vards 
intelligent enter Phisidentity of names is confusing Kan 
rapid growth sas City (Kansas), Wyandotte \rmour 
e thie Impression Clill¢ \1 mstrong and Rivery ew (Call nh 
ipon the Eastern the State of Kansas) have been rece ntly 
that of immense consolidated under the name of Kansas 
rude, all of it full Citv, Kansas [It is to be regretted that 
mStation, atthe this thriving town of Kansas, which al 


ulns a population of 40,000, did 


eparture of tr ! \ 
the y | | name of W yvandotte In its 


’ lL seems atloa one is in é not take the 

! ! tal movement of most boundaries are the second largest stock 
itlons lI remember i vards in the country, which received last 
lL saw { 1 passing he ¢ ear 670,001 cattie, nearly 2.500.000 hoes, 
ost imp sed me as the racks and 210,000 shee p, estimated worth S51, 
f bag iyo Checks it did not OOO O00 There also are half a dozen laree 
iat the whole travelling world vaacking houses, one of them ranking with 
oOmany \t that time adrive the biggest in the country, which last year 
citv revealed a chaos of en ightered 195.933 eattle. and 1.907.164 
p cuts r streets, cable roads Ors The great elevated railwav. a won 
construction over the sharp derful strueture, which connects Kansas 
ildings ls shaved down, City, Missouri, with Wyai dotte, is owned 
( 0 Ip on Slashed KHOLIS na inaged by men of Kansas City. 
ith traffic and roaring Kansas The city in Kansas has a great 

itl \ litthe more than a_area of level cround for the accommoda 
tion of manufacturing enterprises, and I 


toward order Was 
{ ling 








the cable roads were run he ced a good deal of specuilallve leell 
aired ons; gigantic bulldings hn regvard to this territory he Kansas 
enormous blocks of stone le has fine elevated situations for resi 
mm to the prine pal streets dences, but W vandotte itself does not com 
sidence avenues had been beau pare In attractiveness with the Missouri 
mwed all o rthe hills state citv. and l faneyv that the controllin 1th 
( iresque house S And il IS petus and capil il will pOonwe remain With 
remal that while the boom the eityv tl as so much the start 
on in lots had subsided, there Looking about for the specialty which 
icking In building, and the re I have learned to expect in every great 
ed a steady increase in legiti Western city, | was struck by the number 
eSS | is confirmed in my of warehouses for the sale of agricultural 
ta ¢ Vis likely to be most at Implements on the flats, and I was told 
hen it has 1d to strugels hie 1 il Kansas Citv excels all others in the 
O nst natural Obstacies nm the imount of sales of farming implements 
The sale is put down at 815,000,000 for 
not gown to desc ribe the eity the vear 1SS87 A fourth of the entire re 
I nows that it lies south of the ported produc t manufactured inthe United 
Missouri, at the bend, and that the States Looking for the explanation of 
tion of it is built upon a series” this, one largely accounts for the growth 
The hill portion is already of Kansas City, namely, the vast rich ag 
ilcitv: the flat part, which con ricultural regions to the west and south 
railway de pot and yards 1 con west the developm« nt of Misso irl itself 
portion of the manufactories and and the facilities of distribution It isa 
ouses, and much refuse and general belief that settlement is gradually 
population white and black pushing the rainy belt further and further 
ractive 1 a high degree The westward over the prairies and plains 
to be thie that the breaking up of the sod by the 


er would seem to be 
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LiiiInge have inere isedevap 
| lind 


servers, 


indthet 


plough 


] 


oration and consequently ralhitall 


Lis questioned by competent ol 


vho say that the observation of ten vears 
to settle the f 


} + ¢ } 
Is notenough or achange 


of climate, and that, as not a tenth part 
of the area under consideration has been 
broken by the plough, there S hot cause 





enough for the alleged etfecet. and that we 
do not yet know the evel f 
drought and vears of rain is 

lay be there is no doubt of l 
cultural yield of these new St: r 
ritories, nor of the quantities of improved 


As to faeil 


are Ih e@ 


machinery they itv of 


tribution, the rabwas vidence 
I need not name them, but I believe I 


counted fifteen lines and systems centring 
In 1887, 4565 miles 
to the 


stretching out in ¢ 


of railway 
vere added f 


City, 


The d velopment of one is notable as 


facilities of Kansas 


very direction. 
pe 
I 


Kort Seott and 


is grasping the 


euliar and far sighted, the 


Gulf, which Kast as well 


as the Southwest; turning eastward from 
Fort the 
industries of Birmingham, pushes on to 
Atlanta, the 
not think I overestimate the 
of this quite diree 
City with the Atl: 

The 1 
Ing to the statistics of the Board of Trade, 
increased from 41,786 in 1877 to 165,924 in 
ISS7,the assessed valuation from $9,370,287 
in 1S77 
of taxation was reduced in the same perio 
14 I 
banking capital inereased in a 
Lo to 
86,950,000, and the Clearing-house transae 
the from $251,963, 441 

th 


S95.458 This. wit 


Seott, it already reaches iron 


and SeCeKS seaboard | do 
importance 
t connection of Kansas 
mtic 


population of Kansas Cit aceord 


to 853,017,290 in 188 


7, and the rate 
from al 
that the 


ve 1SS6 


out 22 mills te notice also 


ir ISS7 from 83,873,000 


tions in same year 


to S353. other figures 
sustains the asser 


ate 
current 


which might be giver 


tion that while real-est speculation has 


decreased in the vear, there w 


asa 


f business During 


substantial increase o 


the year ending June 80, 1886, there were 
built 4054 new houses, costing $10,393, 207 : 
during the vear ending June 30, 1887, 


5SS89, costing $12,839. 868 


An 


of the business of Kansas City 


Important 
feature 


Is 


in the investment and loan and trust com 


panies, Which are many, and aggregate a 
capital of 87,773,000 Loans made on 


farms in Kansas, Missouri, Nel 


dé are 


and 


PaSKA, 
. : 
and also for city 


mprovements 
Details of business might be multiplied 


but enough have been given to illustrate 
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the material prosperity of the city I 
might add a note of the enterprise which 
last year paved (main vith cedar ocks 
on conerete thirteen n B « t CITY 

the very handsome churches in process of 
erection, and one or two (of the 2 il 

ready built, admirable in plan and appear 

ance the rea ly macniheent build of 
the Board of Trad Lt palace ! ind 
other handsome, costly structures on ey 

ery hand Phere ir'¢ rey vel es of 
cable road lam not sure but the cable 
roads are the most mteresting certainly 
the most exciting feature of the « vVtoa 
stranger They climb such steeps, they 


plunge do Vn such @rades they penetrate 


and whiz thro oh such crowded lively 
thoroughfares their trains go so rapid vy. 
that the rider is in a perpetual exhilar 
tion. I know no other locomotion more 
exciting and agreeable Life seems a sort 


of holiday when one whizzes through the 


crowded city, up and down and around 
amid the tall buildings, and then launeh 
es off in any direction into the suburbs, 


buildir oS 


shown 


whieh are alive with new 
Avenue 1s 


avenues, and very 


dependence aS On © 
handsome it 


I fancied 


lon and 


the finest 


and that part of the town are but 


l eould ce tect a movement of “iS 


preference to the h s southward 


In the midst of such a material ¢ pan 


sion one has learned to expect fine houses 


but I 


was surprised to find three very 
wood book-stores (as | remember, St. Louis 
has not one so good and a very wood 
start for a public library, consisting of 


{} 
11¢ d 


und the 


16,000 well-arranged and classi 


Me mbers } 


about 


books. ay $2 a year 


recelves Only abo it SZ500 a 
Phe 


no betler-paying investment t 


} 
Library year 


from the city citizens could make 


lo raise 


ian 


this library to the first rank There is 
the of 


furnished with 


also beG nine an art school 


in 
some pre tty 


rooms casts 
and auloty pes, W here puplis practice 
ing under direction of local artists 

are two social clubs—the University, whieh 


oceuples and the 
jus 
In 


hnements of 


pleasant apartments 


Kansas City Club. which has t erect 


ed a handsome club-louse these re 


ts. and a hundred ret 


the 
drawn its young, enterprising ] 


spec 


inh 


living, towh, Whieh has so 


largely 


opulation 


from the extreme East, has little the ip 
pearance of a frontier pl ice it is the 
push, the publie spirit, the mixture of 
fashion and slouching negligence in street 


attire, the mingling of Eastern smartness 
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n manner nd lar investigations among the lowest grade 
ement, that of } sin the Kansas City schools, and 
st s to 71 i ta of comparisons is printed ‘| 
er cent. of ¢ reh 1g ’ Lot « hi 
i) ( l nes IS asStonis hg ess ll Ix SAS | \ 
d etfect « ChoOols t ! the Bostor even t ‘ 
( | ( ( of the Western city n " 


P ‘ _ > ( al read} Cul 
\ i urea ( ( iren Tro Lhe ag Ot ten to tee! 
) >the ¢ \ con] sons taken l the tabies in 
na il tu Mull | fiona J oF S ttist S Lon 

I ne sp tis sho don, ISS4 It turns out that the kK Sas 
The expenditure City childve re taller, taking s to 

) rp S$, SZZO.925 ccount, than the average Enelish child 

= | j or ¢ as it thie ive of either ft 1 or hitee \ oh 

a ( 1 il S555. 415 i fraction less at ten, but 1} ird of fou. 

( school age is, pounds more at fifteen, 1 e the average 


1.667; colored, 4204 Of these in’ Belgian boy and girl compare favorably 





echool were vhite, 12.935 vith American children two years young 

O75 ere ere 25 schoo er The tabulated Statistics show two 
2 teachers The schools facts, that the average Kansas City ehild 

one i CrATHMIAL-SC lot wads as tall as Ul tlaiiest, and that 

{ ) | the Hig ~ ol of n erent he Ips the beam aguainst n 
pupils ‘ od a throu older child on the other side of the \t 


ire, t he science of government d to go « 
t, wor to make intelligent In reaching the necessarv limit « \ 
Vv comune lable L find the paper too short for its subject, | can o1 
rt unde Professor J. M express my admiration of the indomitable 
Oo MOS nter ting reading energy and spirit of that portion of the 


iy ike ip and investigation West which Kansas City represents, and 
eat public interest These congratulate it upon so many indications 

to the even physical and of attention to the higher civilization 
e yvoune in dis vithout which its material prosperity will 


mereiv to stul be wondertiul but not attractive 


i nD to emedy detective Seve ‘ clal tras Ss, tras 4 
I'we 1 cent. ¢ school s coods unly I 
7 off { t 
‘ l i maiv of refraction - 1 Tow S ; “ : : 
, th er State to res ( i 
’ Tig ly houl ly : io | . 
da iould bet g- nani Sa 1 effect upon } , f 
orrected @a Miris have l \ $ I i ‘ no Oo] 
) ( 5. 4 wmomatiies than bovs eX 8 nd ¢ i V should not atte pttol 
ind German children have ' fatale ' As to t re 
( tage of affections of the . phiateete veg 
. ( ( I Ss and respons s t 
- Kren scoteh md Ame hand. t is no do t 
owest sScientitie observations tat ind attempted liegisiation aga tt ! Ss 
‘ ire made in the Kansas City ns elopt ort OLALE, 2 
‘ ( to remedy defects hy eee ; 
" 4 t t Iowa farmers. t sp 
ecurpous te ei the mvestigation f 
thre @ 2 ) x ind f viva ed l 
mitents of ( dren’s Minds that | ive eived several letters from inte rent 
} sma ( ildren kno wout es euts the Sta enving i V statis 
' ' - f 
1 nos Professor Stanley Hall proving : a Laie : : 
iV ers | ! e than gia to g 
ed rece. \ e result of examina ; 
' eaus cht to t that S31 V 
nade of very tle folks in Boston | ;, gnent for lis sex ghia tis f eneral 
S | rotessor Greenwood n vce Simi l Ss ol ¢ i hand miort 




















atx. 


( 


ort 


saddled as ] 


drag t 
in the 
many 


Vou. 


rit 


vo months 


Mrs 
to e) 


» Pie 


ih 


Art 


nopes of 
i 


irde, and Dorothea, I shall plainly 
o drag them about with me, and 
em about with me, vear after year, 
hope that the constant seeing of s 
straight statues, to say nothing of 
LXXVII.—No. 461.54 


we 


dure 


Lie 


had therefore taken 


this ho 


ll be 


vith tl 


Xn 


irked to her cousin, Isabella Ho 


Hurmay re 


thu 


Preston had not been 


hotel at 


a 
ise on the 

nere as anywhere 
ie Abererombies 


iV ado 1 


SOMTMETILIDS 


But as 


to Rose 


spines. Here they are no 





el mav al Lew Lhem lo tave 


ires 


aid vouever 


see such shoulder or rath such a lack 
of them lHlildegarde, « i. come here a 
moment ( dded i the three goirls 
drew neat I have an idea Dont vou 


think you could hold our shoulders up 
a little ? 


as though you were shrugging them: 


Try it now; put them up high, 


and 


expand your chest too; you mustn’t cramp 











| ( hha s what Ll mean aon t 
‘ t aiea i V¢ i¢ ) | eeDp 
ne o 
Hildevarde { er shoulders « ited 
! i) ( Publi Ou bevgah to biluUusS 
er mmilit hhite Tace is 
ed al lamoafra Could not keep 
( " mig, aul she answered, in 
Never mind tthem down, then: it’s 
‘ ‘ commented Mr ’reston. ce 
i (yo and dane or twet 
esl e uppel i ull « 
\ ‘ rice is ird is aot ta 
he t ee ol MON gy lileiess ent 
1 ar ( ttl ed corridon 
1% ‘ e eldest not quite sixtee 
i O ‘ init in lene 
rc houlders and long t 
mats. and ‘ ime « US tt 
} ( < Orphans f id peel 
| \ thi ro e) \rt 1 ’ Cll 
ill M eta . ( ‘ CHYs ‘ 
ore hha ne come to 1 POL One © 
WW ¢ Lane i il Ss. Lien ymer hore 
Those ¢ shave done nothing but eat 
ra meat like maitlis ind pt iclise 
( ( ind adanei ine ever since I first 
“> echaret of eh Mrs Preston Vas 
ecustomed to remat to intimate friends 
look it then now! (ot course | 
Lid not na em tosehool—they would 
ro i e) SO take them about 
rie rate tiv, go erness and all 
But Mrs. Preston was not very patient 
The three iris having a sappeared Isa 
rel thought the occasion tavorabie Tor 
a few words upon anothe r subject Do 


riding so often 
Octavia? | 
stressed about if 


elp bere a 


Ash, I be 


Don t be 


no one in the vorld but you, Isabella 
vould dream of do no it 1’ vreat swoop 
nn creature Ke that the horseman ih 
Heliodorus 

You mean Raphael's fresco Qh 
(fousin Oeta 1 how can vou think so 
Raphael such a religious painter, and 
lohn Asi vhio looks so dissipated 

Did I say ie didn't look diss pated 
| aL he could rice John Ash 1s one of 
he most dissipated looking vouths I have 
CVE net pursued Mrs. Preston. comfort 
i ‘he clever sort Ot Live bruta 

And vou aon a Paulie Ss bem 

mh 

Pauline Euphemia Gr ium has bee 

married, Pauline Euphemia Graham its a 


aowVy it l pecomMes those who have 
not waa tithe ol her experience thoug)} 
hev mav be much older) to set themselves 

yas judges of her conduct 

Mrs Preston had a deep rich voice, and 
Slo enunciation , le r simplest sentences 

erefore, often took on the tone of deela 
mation, and when she held forth at any 
ength, it is hike a Gregorian chant 

Oh, [didn’t mean to judge, Um sure 


ve such a pity such a bad match for dear 
Paulie in case she should be thinkine of 
marrying ivall K en il one vere sure 
of John Ash ind certarnly the reverse is 
the case—look at his mothe l am 
terested, naturally is Paulie Som rst 
eousil vou KnOW 
‘**Do vou mean that vour first eousi 
ecoming Mrs. John Ash might endanger 
your own matrimonial prospects 
Oh dear no said poor little salve i 
shrinking back to her embroidery She 
vas fiftv, small, plain, extremely coor 
In her heart she shed that people would 
take the tone that Isabella had neve) 
eared to marry 
Here is Pauline now, | thinl Salad 
Mrs Preston “usa ficure appeared at thie 
end of the hal 
Isabella was afraid to add, And gon 
out to ride again! But it was evident 
that Mrs. Graham intended to rice hie 
ore her habit 
[ Vish vou were going too ” she said 
to Mrs Preston pausing im the doorway 
th her skirt uplifted Her graceful fig 
ire in the closely fitting habit was a plea 


sant sight to see 


} 
sienad 


You 


Spore 
An 


hand 


wel 
DUCK 
hand 


icle a Ol 


] 
for ‘ 


Sav ; 


ed Cousin Octavi 


tion 
tion 


bella 
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meant that it would 


| should enjoy 
little more 


’ , } 
NankKS, WV aear vo 


ery much if ] were a 


el 
are magnificent as you are re 
} 


led Pauline, admiringly. 
il in truth the old lady was very 
some, with her thick silver hair, fine , 
vith heavy black eyebrows, and 
cut aquiline profile. Her straight 
noble shoulders, and beautiful 


from her 


Ss took 


the ’ 


vou who are always posing 


massive form 


f ieldiness 


unW 
sabella 


nthusiasm—when, will you le to 


arn 


uivthing so genuine as that chant 


as deep voice I men 


it merely on your account, as a ques 


Here 


who thinks John Ash so dissipated, 


of st is Isa 


vies conversational 


she fears that it may injure the 
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family connection if you marry him. I 
have told her that no one here was think 


of of 
e: if such 


marrying or PIVINeE Wa mar- 


she has ideas, she must 


brought them with her from Flor 
There are a great Man old maids 


1 Florence y 


‘Lean only answer for myself: I cer 
tainly am not thinking of marriage,” said 
Pauline, laughing, as she went down the 
stairs 

“Oh, Cousin Octavia, vou have set 
Paulie against me!’ exclaimed Isabella, in 


clistre ss 


‘** Don't bean idiot: Pauline isn'tagainst 


she doesn't care 


inv one enough nbout 

She is a good deal for herself, I ae 
know leda but she’s not against any 
one Pauline bears no malice: she is de 


she hasn't 
to 


is like 


lightfully uncertain ; a theory 


in the world to live up in addition, to 


have her in the house going to the 
all the 
dous liar! 


Isabella, 


holes in a linen band with an implement 


play time—she 7¢s such a stupen 


who was punching round 


of ivory, stopped punching ‘] am sure 
poor Paulie—” 
Am I to 


Pauline 


sit 


of 
Pres 


through a defence 
EKuphemia Graham, born 


ton, at your hands, Isabella Pray spare 


me that Ll am much more Pauline’s 
friend than you ever can be Did I say 
that she lied Nature has given her a 


face that speaks one language and a mind 
that speaks another; she, of course, fol 
lows the language of her mind: but others 
follow that of her face, and this makes the 
play Kh !—what noise is that 

‘We to 


Aunt Octavia,” called a boyish voice; 


have come pay you a visit, 


its 
owner was evidently mounting the stairs 


three at a time: now he was in the room, 


Kreeman 
And what do 


They ‘ve all down at the door 
tlie 
you think—we've got Griff! 

* Grif Aunt 


benevolently, as the lad, with a very pret 


and Gates and Beckett 


himself said Octavia, 


ty gallantry, bent to kiss her hand. 
‘Yes, Griff himself; you may be sure 
‘re drawing like mad. Griff has come 


were 


down from Paris for only three weeks, 
will go with to 
to Amalfi, 


But of 


» 
avs 


Ra 


us 


and lie says he 


tum, and all about here 


vello, and everywhere. 
Pewstum’s the stunner.” 
sn Yes, of the 


ner,” repeated Aunt Octavia, as if trying 


course Pastum’s stun 


it in Shakespearian tones 


course 
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lL sav, may thev come Arthur 


1p 


went on 


Phey came up three bovs of seventeen 
and eighteen, and Griflith Carew. who 
was ten vears older, These three youths, 


Arthur 


architecture at 


with Abercrombie, were studying 
\rts 
this spring they had given to a tour in 
the 

drawings 
kant 


Indo mitable 


the Beaux Paris 


lialv for purpose of making 


Griffith C 
but 


are 
tectural irew was 


niso an 


His 


arehil a full-tledged one 


and pains 


perseverance 


taking aecuracy caused a the younger 
mén to respect him; the American stu 
dents went further: they were sure that 
Grit! had only to let himself @o,” and 
the United States would bloom from end 
to end with City Halls of beauty unpar 
alleled In the mean time Griff, while 
waiting for the City Halls perhaps, was 


so kind-hearted and jovial and unselfish 


that they all adored him for that too 
It was a master-treat, therefore, to Arthur 
and his companions, to have their para 
gon to themselves for a while on this 


temple-haunted shore 


Griff sat down placidly, and to 
talk to Aunt Octavia. 


height, his figure heavy 


bean 
Hle was of medium 
and strong: he 
had a dark complexion and thick features, 
lighted by pleasant brown eyes, and white 
teeth that gleamed when he smiled. 

Aunt to Griff; 
she had always distinguished him from 
“Arthur's horde.’ 
least 
the architect 


Octavia Was gracious 


This was not in the 


because him 


Octa 


the horde considered 
of the \unt 
the 


future 


via did not care much about future 


She had 


persons 


her tests were those of the 
Griff's 


whose mothers 


past 
the 
Aunt Octavia had known 


known mother, and 


ah, that was a certificate 


I] 
while P 


behind her 


In the 
left 
over the plain with John Ash 
had had al 


for riding at breakneck speed; one of the 


mean auline Graham had 


Salerno and was flying 


Pauline all her life passion 
explanations of her faney for Ash lay in 
the fact the 
himself, he enabled 


W hene 


during the past five 


that, having same passion 


her 


ver she had felt in the mood 


her to gratify 
own 
weeks there had al 
Ways been a horse and a mounted escort 
at her door. 
what 
any one else a series of mad gallops), they 
had 


Upon this occasion, after 


they called an inspiring ride (to 


and 


farm-house, 


dismounted at t 
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ea ! Lhe ( hit Lie ed down 
de> thre } 4 | sa lovel au Lo ra 
r Is) ( \I ! thre seu. of Live Sott 
t f ( Ou ( 1 Mediterranea 
rete ¢ ( I Vilhoub a sa 
l ( Ce ¢ i “ulel ived 
Shore ol Priced ivelets, hard 
i to Ost Lie roll i ! 
‘ mia maa naescl MOLV CAaPresslheY 
soun Pher }one in sight. It 
‘ a ! 2 Lilie oc ra ne 
ib ve 
~ ‘ ‘ TTT en suggested 
\ 
Not ) 
Not ) \\ ( vou expect to 
> cane r e present, laugh 
’ rue did not mean that | 
nent i i ere root Lie dea con 
Cu-SIiCe Tits GO Vou neve? 
rie ite | t e tosav vou have ne 
er quoted poet) nm your ‘ 
No: | ‘ eury John Ash ve 
sponded 
but ride vou are perfect for a 
! h over ft pian in i@ teeth of U1 
vind | niuave ( ( wa why One ap 
proact ( 0 You are a cavalier of the 
Ha Ou wi pial 
Cavaliers henty of the wods 
I 
Plenty reckon you have sald 
\s heal too Thbdpse 
Would ou h me to have had 
If You must remember that L have 
mer if i il eount es and have see TI 
mia peoples Lshouldn’t have apprec! 
ited YOU OLherwise [should have thought 
you dange LIS HOrrivpie There Is Isa 
Dera hho is nol been In manvVv coun 
Lries | Lie i s sture that vou are sO 
adissipated 
Dissipated mild term 
Then vou acknow eda il 
Kreely 
Pauline looked about for a roek of the 
right height, and finding one, seated her 
self. and began to draw off her gloves 
Pome time in some other existence 
| vou cone und tell me how it has 
paid vou, please You are so preternat 
urally intelligent, and you have such a 
vill of your own, that vou cannot have 
fallen into it from stupidity, as so many 
oves olf, she began to tight 


ado Her 


aids of her hair, loosened by the 
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i pays as it goes; it m ikes one for 
cre Or 1 moment the hideous tiresome 
ness of existence But you put your ques 
tion off to some other life you have ho 
intention, then, of redeeming me in this 

| shouldn't succeed In the first 

ice, | have no influences 

You know I am your slave,” sai 


\s This 
And ho 


Voice S iddenly deepened 


much of a slave 


SI lil VOU tee 
tothe next pretty peasant girl vou meet 
Mi Graham demanded Lurning ure 

" molt Lands sti occupied hi her 
hha 

lL don't det that But | haus } 
thing to do with the subject 

In one way L know it has not shie 
inswered, after she had fastened the 


raid in it Ilha long gold pin 


How right I w to like vou! Yo 


inderstand of yourself the thing that so 
few women can ever be brought to com 
prehend Well ll vou acknowledge that 


makes no differences I mean about the 


peasant girls-—we're just where we wer 


Lam vour slave, vet vou have no desir 


to reclaim me. I believe you like me bet 
ter as Lam he added, abruptly. 

Do you want me to tell vou that you 
are impertinent demanded Pauline 
with her lovely smile, that always contra 


dicted in its sweetness any apparent re 


buke expressed by her words “Do I 
know what vou are in reality, or care Lo 
KnOW ¢ I know what vou seem, and 
vhat you seem is admirable, perfect, fon 
these rides of ours, the most enchanting 


rides I have ever had.” 
And 
it You 


where 


be 


for 


the rides are to the nd of 


wouldn't care me else 


Ah't” said Pauline, rising and draw 
ing on her gloves. ** you wouldn't care 
for me In Paris Lam altogether anoth 


Lam not at al 
In Par 
don't 


enjoy it 


er person | as you see me 


here is you would call me a doll 


C‘ome dissect the happy present 


as | do ‘He only is rich who 


owns the day “and we own this—for our 


em fainter, fainter st 


her clear-voice “The idea 


she sang 


itl 
of that old Virginia song coming to me 
here! 
This talk about reclaiming and re- 


forming is all bosh,” remarked Ash, lean- 
ing back against a hich fragment of rock, 


a 


am 


with his hands in his pockets 
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hat LT am because | choose to be, that’s 
il The usual successes of American life, 
hat are they 1 no longer care a rap 


I've 


them. within my reach 


Ist had them, or at 


about them, beea 


east have 


seen 


[ came up from nothing: | got an educa 
tion—no matter now how | got it; I 
studied law In ten vears L had won 
such a position in my profession (my 
yranch Of it | is never an office law- 
er) that everything lay open before me 
twas only a question of eertain num 


Not only w 
V prophesied, bul | Knew it 


ry that time | had fo 


“as this wene ral 
it > 


mivsell But 


nd ou he t 


ubnut 


pial Vv of people 


terable st 
suits; I] 
I had 


comfortable 


and ther pur 


couldn't help them 
to 


there 


despi 


ne 
Sil) 


made enough make my mother 


and came over me a 


of a plodding life L said te 
self, * What is the OF pl 
there But L could vo 
back to that plodding life to-morrow if I 
Don't 


horror > 2n\ 


use of it isure 


Was ho question 


> 
CLLOSE Pauline 


‘Yes 


Yet you don’t say—try 


you belie ve it 


Try, by all means 
‘Ata safe distance from you! 


‘Yes, at a 


Pauline answered 


safe distance from me,” 


‘LT should do you no 


rood: Lam not enough in earnest lam 
never in earnest long about anything | 
am changeable too—you have no idea 


how changeable There has been no op 


portunity to show you 


‘Is that a threat You know that I 
am deeply in love with you He did 
not move as he said this, but his eyes 
were fixed passionately upon her face 

*T neither know it nor believe it; it is 


with you simply as it is with me—there is 


no one else here.””) She stood there wateh 


feet. No 


thing in her countenance corresponded in 


ing the wavelets break at her 


the least with the description she had just 
civen of herself 


si How 


think of vou? 


that! Whiat 
You have a face 
* said Ash 

> She turned 
gan to cross the field toward the 
that 


then,” he said, joining her, and walking 


you am | 


to 


say to 
wor 
ship: does it lie? 
“Oh, my face! and be 
farm 

‘It shouldn't have expression, 
by her side 


what it 


‘1 don't believe you Know 
is yourself, Pauline —that expres 
sion It seems to say as you talk, com 
ing straight from those divine lips, those 
sweet 


eves ‘I could love you 


Be good 


Why, you have almost made 


and I will.’ 


determ| 


dile ne to OO i i MOS 
made me be rin to aream o ‘ to 
that plodding life t | ith Lnd you 
don't know what Lan 

Mrs. Graham did not hnswel re did 
not ook up, thoucl Slit KI \ iat tits 
head was bent beseeching ird he 

John Ash was obliged to bend: he was 
very tal His figure was rather thin, and 
he had a slouching Gait s broad shoul 
ders and well-Khiti museles showed that 
he had plenty of foree, and muching 
step seemed to com ron I hess, as 
though he found it too much trouble to 
plant his feet firmly, to carry | lon 
ength erect He was holding his hat in 
his hand, and the light from the sea show 


ed his face Cieariy ils eood ports and its 


well s 


His head Vas 


bad aped eovered 
with thick brown hair, closely eut: but 
in spite of the shortness, manv silver 


could be 
premnature silver, as lie 
tive His face 


threads seen on the brown—a 


is not vet thirty 


Was beard SS than, with a 


bold, eagle-like outline, and strong, warm 
blue eyes, the blue eyes that go with a 
great deal of color Ordinarily, Ash had 
now but little color; that is, there was 


but little red: his complexion had a dark 
brown hue: 
The mouth, 


there were many deep lines 


he worst feature, had a 


evil 
eal droop; the Jaw conveyed suggestions 


The 


countenance Was 


that were not agreeable 
of the 


recklessness 


expression 
that of 
of neo 


late the recklessness 


W hole 
cleverne SS. both 


Of 


and 
COMMON order 

had often changed into a mere happy mer 
riment 


when Pauline, the 


bov : 


he was with 
careless merriment of a one could 
see then plainly how handsome he must 
have been before the lines, and the heavi 
had come to dark 


ness, and alas! the evil 


en his youth, and to sadden (for so it must 


have been) his silent, frightened-looking 
mothe 

he led out the 
her She cathered 
still held the 
How tired vou look!” he 


They reached the farm 


horses and mounted 


up the reins: but he bridle 


ee said 

Her face was flushed slightly, high on 
the cheeks close under the eves between 
the fair eyebrows a perpendicular line was 
visible; forthe moment, she showed to the 
full her thirty years 


Eon 3 tired: 


tire she answered 


am and it’s dangerous 
to 


had recovered her light hearted careless 


me,” smiling She 


hess 


Ash still looked at her \ sudden con 
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ction seemed to seize him Don 
throw me over, Pauline,” he pleaded 
\1 i ( ( on his brown deeply 
ned tace there isa expression which 
iS bOVIS oung and trusting 
As I to vo o long as there is no 
‘ ( Pa ! inswered 
Phe. ! tthey were flying ove 
t pial 
iil 
f Phote of the Star of Italy 
mia ! hh tron hose mivsteries (ol 
Mrs. Preston had fled 
fable Ahote had been un 
\ 7 int during this month of 
\ Ol ‘ il occasions there had 
no less thal Tleen travellers present 
e operatic young landlord himself 
\ iffect ile Smile had come in 
) LTi¢ t pea 
he most unnoticed person Was always 
i oman of fifty-five, who, entering 
th noiseless step, s ipped into her chair 
SO Quich mia irtively that it seemed as 
ne were altraid of belng seen standing 
on her feet (nee in her pl ice, she ate 
sparingly, looking neither to the meht 
nor the left, holding her knife and fork 
with eare, and laving them down cau 
tious aus though she were trying not to 
iken some one who was asleep But 
the table Théte of the Star of Italy was 
never asleep: the travellers, English and 


\merican, could not help feeling that they 


were far from home on this shore where 
so recently brigands had prowled It is 
well Known that this Teeling promotes 
conversation 
One evening a pink-cheeked woman 
o wore a little round lace cap perched 
on the top of her smooth gray hair, ad 
dressed thie ent stranger at her left hand 
You have een to Prestum, | dare say 
( vid er pleasant Enel sh voies 
No 
But you are going, probably Di 
er \ ‘ came \ Lerday morning, we 
eng ced horses and started at once 
| don't know as care aboul Going 
Not to see the temples 


know as there 


lL didi't 


murmured the other 


were lemples 


shyly. 


Faney But vou really ought to go 

mu kno the pleasant voice resumed, 
doing a little missionary-work (which ean 
never come amiss The te mpies are 


worth seemng 
lve 


nes already 


they are Greek. 
ter 


Deen see a good many build 


in Paris there were a rood 


MONTHLY 
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many: my son took me,” the tall woman 
answered, her tone becoming more assured 
ment ; 
‘But these te 
{ | 


that 


as she ined “"“my son 


mples are—are rather dif 


leren Was Saving to our neighbor 


here ally ought on no account 
to the 


iced English woman continued, ad 


to miss going down Paestum, 


fresh 
dressing her husband, who sat next to her 
busy 
lit 


not diffieu 


on the right, for the moment very 


vith his pe is 
tle oilv) 
And we 


Interesting ? 


which were evood but a 


The drive 


IS 
found it most interesting 

It may we ll be interest 
of Ath 
answered the husband, a portly War 
He bent forward a little 


at this ignorer of 


Ing finest Greek remains outside 
ens 
VICKSII1YE 


to g 


viear 


lance past his wile 


temples at her other hand. ‘American 


he said to himself, and returned to his 
peas 

The fi endly vicaress offered a few 
ords more the next day Coming in 
from her walk, in her stout shoes, and 
broad straw hat garnished with white 


by the 
back door, when she espied her neighbor 
of 


penceh 


muslin, she was entering the inn 


the dinner-table sitting near by on a 
There was nothing to see but a 
paling fence; she was unoccupied, unless 
a basket with Souvenir de Lucerne on one 
side, and a flat bouquet of artificial flow 
ers on the other repre sented occupation 
‘Do you prefer this to the garden in 
front 2’ the English woman asked, in some 
SUrprise 
Yes Lao,” 


‘TL must differ from you, then, because 
the 


[ think 


there we have sea know Lis 


you 
such a pretty view 

I don’t know as I care about the sea: 
it’s all water—nothing to look at.” 


Ah! 


a very nasty day when we 


We 


CTOSS€ “d 


I dare say it makes you ill. 
had 
from Folkestone 

No: it 


beca ise | like 


that exactly I sit here 
the 


hazarded the American, timidly, 


aint 


ter see things crow,” 
as if she 
felt that some explanation was expected. 


The 


Yes, in there 


things ? 
(She pointed to the 


paling fenes ‘There's peas, and aspara 


I 


eus, and beans, and some sorts I don't 


know; you wouldn't believe how they do 
push up, day after day.” 


Ah, indeed! 


English woman answered, a little bewil 


I dare say they do,” the 


dered, looking at the lines of green behind 


the palings. 
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‘* Her 


fancy! 


Ash, Az 


her 


name Is ibah Ash 
she said to husband, 
‘I saw it 


written on a Swiss 


which she keeps her crewel-work 


‘ xtremely odd, 


later 
basket in 
She is 


She has no maid, yet she 





| dart Say she 


1 
iS having rather 


time of it, she is so borne | would offer 
her a book, but I don’t think she eve 
reads And when I told her that I should 
be very pleased to show her son 





AZUBAH 


wears those very good diamonds; and she 
always appears in that Paris gown of rich 
black silk—the very richest quality, I as 
sure vou, Augustus: 


she wears it and the 
diamonds at | 


breakfast She has spoken 
of a son, but apparently he never turns 
up And she spends all her 
bench behind the 


beans grow 


time on oa 


the 


house watching 


‘*T should think she would bore herself 
to extinction,” said the easy-going vicar 


ASH 


pretty walks about here, she said that she 
never walked She must be sadly lonely, 
poor thing! 


But Mrs. Ash was not lonely: or, if she 
was, she did not know the name of her 
malady The comings and goings of her 
son were without doubt very uncertain ; 
but the mother had been born 


among 
people who believe that the ** men-folks 


of a family have an existence apart from 


that of mothers and sisters, and that it is 
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an } Drene ( ©) mit troubled het ith 
‘ ( OHS and eEXCUPSIONS Ho ore 
n yum opeles out of her ele 
( i ( mel is s, this mother had, on the 
) ! ( ed er oO vears ibroad 
| ea ‘ ound Lhe fact’ tha 
( sav to het or rather coule 
| e to herself. 1 John was mor 
\ over here 
ad | ( rustic tern cove aq mueh ‘ 
! ivVS and the nights hen John | lL no 
as cen stead 
rto These six weeks at Salerno part Cularly 
his had been a season of blessed repose to 
Azubah Ash thre days had COTE ) SO 
peace that life had beeom iimost 
i comtlortable to her hh spite Oot the 
nomad ( ordeal oO dinne r She had even bee Th be 
! ny sufl o vuiled into thinking a little of the future 
oked of the farm she should like to have 
\ we some day, with fruit and cream and veg 
( is present tables ves, espe ally vecetables amid 
iS} sent she dreamed of an old pleasure OF het 
| al ( vouth, that of huntine for little round 
d no 1 artichokes in the cool brown eart Jo 
( had ‘ ( nted a Lhe tine ma 
ood lad een very tranquil HI mo 
1 ! ( much better than 1 oh 
elle ! ‘ isan element sometimes 
lo spirits that had made hei 
But « the dav sueceedir Y” that last 
to Mrs. Graham, when they had 
a ( ad and walked down to thie 
| ( . ( had come back to Lie 1h 
darkened face The dark mood 
sted now Tor ten days His mother 
mld eNnIOY I ‘ in to lead her old sleepless restless 
not ' iwaln Her awkward crocbet-needle 
sin | id stopped of itself: she went mo more 
st exquisite se o her bench beside the asparagus In 
even r stead, she remained in her room—her four 
dust rooms—every now and then peeping anx 
sant Joh as iously through the blinds Nothing hap 
ive her fis sim ye ned SO any one would have said the 

















NEPTUNE 


sea continued blue and misty, the sky blue 
ind clear, every one Cami and went as 
sual in the divine weather of the Italian 
spring But John Ash’s mother had, to 
se 1 old expression, her heart in her 
muth all the time 
It choked her, and she gave up going to 
e table Chote; she let her son suppose 
that the meal was served in her siting 
om, but in reality she took no dinner 


il ali When he came ins 


there, always carefully dressed in_ the 
black silk whose rich texture the vicar’s 

( had notic d. if thie “very eood” 
diamonds fastening her eollar and on 
her thin hands. She made a constant 
effort that her son should notice no 


change in her. 


Azubah Ash had a gaunt frame with 
lara ones; le chest was hollow and 
. stooped i little as she walked Yet, 
looking at he ire that she 


one fe s 3 


woman Her 
' f , : rah) ded. her 
arge Teal were roughiy moulded, het 


cheeks thin: her thick dusky hair was 





put plainly back from her face, and ar 
ranged with a high comb after a fashion 
f her youth. Her eyes, large, dark, and 
ealing, were sunken; they were beau 

il eves, if one could have removed 
om them their expression of apprehen 
sion, but that seemed now to have grown 


L part of them, to become fixed by 


Lime Observers of phvysiognomy who 
met Azubah during these two vears of 
her sojourn abroad never forgot her 


woman With the awkward 


with the 


diamonds, from wl 


that tall 


ate p and bearing, 


raunt 


rich dress and 


iose timid fac vith its 


ires those beautiful eves look- 
ed appealing Vo it 


‘*Mother, I 


morrow,” 


roing to Pestum to 
Ash on that elev 


1 
cal rhaps you had better go 


am @g 
announced 
nth day 


vith me He had come in and thrown 


himself down upon the sofa, where he sat 
staring at the wall 
‘Pwstum—ves, tl re that Ene 





lish Jady said I'd oughter go,” answered 


Mrs. Ash. Then, 


Ss uid there were temples there 
I 


after a moment, ‘‘She 
| She had 


looked at 


her hands felded tightly as she 
her son 

old |: Preston 
with her ghosts of Abercrombies, little 
Miss Holland, 
Those boys 


they’ 


roing 


They're all 





1] 
ail, 


there 


Gr: and 


} 


are SKeLCI 


1amn 
ing down 
here some 


ve been Lime 


‘I shall be ve ry glad ter go, John, if 


Vol 
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me—ter have me ride horseback 

Ash, coming out ¢ | ction 
broke into a i 1 “2 a take you 
in the finest landau in Salem ! mer,” 
ne sa ad, « mine aeross to kiss he 0 d 
lady Preston will have to put ) ith 
the second best You haven't forgott 
then, that you used to ride, marmer, have 
you 

The mother’s eyes had fil ed pon hear 
ing the old name, the **marmer” o e 
days when he had been her devoted, con 
stantly following, tvrannica it very 
loving little boy. But she did not let thi 
tears drop: she never made scenes of anv 
kind before John, ‘* Well, you've ben rid 
ing horseback every day now for a long 
while vou haven't seemed to care at all 
for carriages And I did use to ride 


horseback a wood deal when I was a girl: 


I used to ride to the mill 


‘Tl know you did. And earry the grist 
to be ground He kissed her agan 
‘Don't be afraid of anythir Oo 1\ 


body to-morrow, marme) L be g Your 


the bravest and most sensible woman I 


know, and I want you to 100K What you 


are.’ 
‘Shall I wear my India shawl, then 
‘Wear the best you have: LT wish it 
vere a hundred times bester You are 
handsomer than any of them as it is 
“Oh no, John; Taint good-looking; I 
never was,” said his mother, blushin 


She put her hand up for a moment, ner 


vously, over her mouth v vesture habit 
ual with her 
** Yes, you are, m: 


} 


It’s only th 


Look at 
at you have got intoa 
But 
all.” He went back to tli 


and sank into abstraction again 


irmer 
eves 
wav of not thinking so 


and others s] 


sofa 
At length his mother broke the silence, 
which had lasted 


they 


very long ‘“T hope 


are all vell over t ere 


asked, hesitatingly “Over 


her name for the house 
house where shi knew he r son 
many weeks spent 

“Well? They 
Ash. He got up al d walked restless 


re extraordinarily we 


said 


ly about the room. After a while he 
stopped, and now he seemed to have for 


rotten his mother’s presence 


rested upon her without seeing her 
‘One of them is a little too well he 
said, menacingly ‘let him look to him 
self—that’s all And then into his face, 
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pletel t 
id ss a 2) I 
ré ed Lhe \ L¢ 
‘ { That « 
s fac is he) ‘ 
| 1 Sie ne ‘ 
‘ thie if te 
ne t h he ead ! 
e he e ?} 
t 1 put Onl biel iM lif 
( I 0 i Ss is 
i ! ites ood 
r) r hands dropped 
» ina Het rh 
ed. “*O God, O our Father, I 
» helpless sobs. the 
‘ s i eLrso mae 
CN S eveh the sell 
| ’ 
. not » « Instead of 1 il 
( if Lo ( er room and 
= 
| n C hree carriages and 
t that stretches southwan 
“ to Pies I 
‘ riage old Mrs. Preston 
s ‘ i d cushions and shawls 
id placed her nephew At 
‘ 3 mal Mrs. Preston was 
) foo much lad i 
econd ¢ race 
Ilo id and the Abereron 
et re i ndau drawn by 
rie Mi Ash ind 
eT oO 7 rsons Oh Horseback 
} e Cara ana Grillith Ca 
‘ 
{ { c r the mountains 
( i ( the left at no 
I e road had per 
‘ va dreamy outimes and 
it form so charactet tic a 
‘ ita wn Inasca ype Up in 
S ) | flat p iin that 
1 Line ise of the mountains 
vl ea of another kind 
| i swept mars t possessed at 
1 ea \ hha sh’s ibUNUPIANCE ol 
reed nad tlowers and tassel ed 
il as risil rom then 
edit 1) s. and flying along, low 
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do t i si motion of their broad 
s, their feet stretched out be id 
P roe ‘ iffalo could be seen here and 
there At ure nite ils the) is an 
Oasis of « t ted round i 1 sO 
Ist On the right iil 1 
iv, the Me erranean, meeting the flat 
nad flatly, stretched forward from en 
, » space, gr Yr on biuelV. and ris ra 
Lie on hor On ol ( is the oh) it 
ere surmounting a iow lil 
() the cam ives passed iit 
tie b a ¢ e sma quic stepping Ita 
lan sol S 
Oh, I savy, did you know, aunt, that 
peop vere m dered by brigands on this 
©) Driadae 1 \ ten \ ils vO said 
Arthur s they rolled cross a stone 
causeway raised in the form of an arch 
ovel isi ley sh stre im 
I should like very much to see the 
t 0 d ho did it!” Mrs. Preston ai 
swered. sn ing her lips contemptu 
OUST 
Arthur at least was very sure that no 
ten brigands could have vanquished his 


ancient Tyrrhenian 


i Ss, PIPIS, IS if 
Gaull eval Isabella to her com] wm1ons 
ving one rie itly cloved hand toward 
the sea Isabella, owing to the singu 
larly incessant death of relatives, was a 
VS in mourning; her neat gloves there 
fore were sable The temples we are 
ibout to visit are very ancient also, hay 
ne been mulit ages ago bb Greeks Who 
came from—from Greece, of course, natu 
rall ind never ceased to recret it And 
ill t) ore, and the temples also, were 
sacred to Neptune, or Poseidon, as he was 
called in Greek And the Greeks la 
mented it I will read you that later at 
the threshold of the temples you cannot 
ta to be interested.” 


not be interested at all,”’ said 


Nor I,” said Rose. 
They had 
j had no daneing to do,” added Doro 
thea And the 


enly and sullenly at 


} 7 
avout 


nothing to lament 


face S @iare d 


three white 


heir astonished 


f 


cCoOmMmpanlol 
[am shocked,” hewan Isabella 


Pho ked VOUrSE lf. said Rose 


said Dorothea 


Hilde 


You are a busybody,”’ 
And a 
carde 


“Anda 


cormandizer,” added 


} 


Worm said Rose, with 


aeci 


‘We have decided not to pre tend 


sion 
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any more before you, Worm! Dance “Couldn't you stay, Griff We've 
; | legs drop off, and see gota tent for you 
They laughed, and mad es ind 
id weak soft voices hovered about hin onging to mM 
er tones: tl strong off immediately to sho t 
e) the ings, and to diseuss wit ed 
nt aimost disputed points But tl 1 ius 
paid sn la ention to Pau ( 
een silenes obliged to form part of he ora 
) som- Griff ren ed with 1 id the " 
nou il ist maimed ith Griff, natura sls ella 
care very would | e said, they made t ir of 
ich about those triflin’ temples, after inspection in her company 
ill, do you, John And it’s going to In the mean while Isabella id it 
ery long Supposing no bac upon her strictly kept conscience it to 
She ore her Ini 5. iwl anda Paris bon heqiect her own duties in sp ( Live 
net: she was sitting thout to L the Abercrombie revolt, had taken her stand 
‘ ons of the carriage beliind her. She before the great temple of Neptune, with 
had looked neither at the mountains nor her instructive little book in her hand 
it the sea: most of the time er eves had *'The men of Poseidonia she bevan 
rested on the blue cloth of the empty seat ‘** having been at first true Greeks, had in 
Opposite () siona ever, they had process of time erradually become barbar 
nd it was afte) Cs re bhiie assed fITis, Was thea ent hame ¢ YP n 
them a second time, pushing Oo thead in she interpolated in explanation mMcwng 
( 1@] to et l Tres } ict ol l vad f i i © ei her iSscs il her 5 enti { 
ratlop, that s had off ed el rrest The Abererombies could not 1 rt this 
mn time, because Aunt Octavia was very near 
‘Go back Not for ten thousand dol them, sitting at the base of one of thi reat 
irs not for ten thousand devils said columns of travertine wit the ur and 
John Ash ‘What a lazy girl you are, manner of Neptune's on law! wife 
marmer And he became gay and talk But their backs were toward het heeould 
ative not see their faces: they ere able ere 
His mother resp ded to his gavetvy as fore. to make erimaces at Isale i. and 
well as she could she laughed when he this thev immediately proceeded to do in 
did Her laugh was eage) It was al- unison, flattening their thin lips over their 
most Oobsequious teeth In a very @ lastly way, and turning 
By and by the three temples loomed up their eves so unnaturally far ft t Isa 
nto view, standing in all their bea ity on bella was afraid the pupil would never 
the barren waste, majestic, uninjured, ex- come down again 
traordinary Their rows of fluted col Sorwret they still observed one He: llenie 
umns, their brilliant tawny hues, their festival,’ she read stumblit oly on—stum 
perfeet Dorie architecture, made the lone- blingly beeause she felt obliged from a 
iness surrounding them even more lone- sort of fascination to @lance every now 
lv, made the sound of the sea breaking and then at the distorted countenanees 
near by on the lifeless shore a melan before her—‘‘ ‘one Hellenie festival, when 


choly dirge. When the party reached the 


rreat colonnades there were ex: 


they met together hey to eall to remen 
na branee the old days and the old customs 


ith ‘ 
ions: there was even declamation, Mrs. and to weep upon each ot] 


Preston having been fitted by nature for to lament drearily And then, when the 





P 
that Freemantle, Gates, and Beckett had time of their mourn hg vas over, thie 
come rushing forward to meet their ar departed each man in silence to ] Ro 
riving friends. In realit ho vwever, il man home 

as Griff whom they had rushed to Verv fine.’ said Mrs. Preston, com 


meet. Griff to their minds was the only -mendinely. from her column 


import unit person present even though But Is ella had closed her book, and 
the unimportant ineluded Paulin v walking away, wiping her forehead 
** Ha lo Griff old fellow! how are those giris taces were realiv too horri 


you ble 
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re vou going, Isabella?” Mrs 
| ma ther some aspho 
" a ith s i@ asper 
von Myr As unde out 
‘ She tay 1 he. te Ss 
! hie is not interested 
\ + ¢ s sp happ re 
t : ( had g en 
eso 1 il She s Pa 
‘ iffors to « { 
> hat mother’s 
o] sh and diamonds 
disa ‘ ‘ Mrs. A shi 
( } ons” did great 
rv ft ( of mere vulgar 
! No fluence oppressed 
| ‘ She . hundred dollars a 
r¢ Cul hdo ir Was We 
\\ soo! e having i! I 
e begat La ora is tone 
it ~ nost a ae eration, doesn’t it 
n the shrine itself, for I se 
( ring it there 
.) it a shrine uid Mrs. As 
\ a t lie But then 
I ot a Catholi They seem very larg: 
Little Isabella looked up at her—she 
d to look Pp, her companion 
" The anxious expression in 
\l \< S ¢ es rown nto anguis 
= ite 1! son 1O h d no 
rey " i | her train Pa in 
( oO ( } nt ft ind and Jo n 
\ ) lef t pour DOVS Walk d 
oO ront how behind 
} ’ Carew 
\ l said Isabel i t t 
d too long for you. Pray take 
r-Sa thev are sometimes re 
\) 1 s CS aet ic] ed from its 
| » minute funereal bottle 
| you unswered Mrs. Ash, gaz 
! comprehending ly at the otfer 
[am very well indeed I was jest 
at vour cousin, Mrs. Graham; 
Sii¢ ( handsome 
Ye esponded Isabella, gladly se 
t op rtut to convey to tlie 
Ash Oo ligh Pauline is 
\ yan mh ohne own W It is not 
{ ition S vim re B t then 
it my taste is severe. By o1 
‘ vy people Pauline is considered at 
wctiv it is therefore all the more to be 





deplored that she should be such a sad 
sad flirt 


ter ho { she may go, it means nothing 
solutely noviing Sii¢ has not the Siigiit 
es ention of owing herself either to 
fa ove or to marry again; she pre 
| s he position as it S And I do t 
t rn e realizes sutticien IV that What is 


seriously by others d naturally, I mus 
sa ifter the iv she sometimes woes « 

I could never do so, no matte hat the 
temptations were, and I must say I have 
never been able to understat 1 it in Pau 


resent it 1s Mr Clareyw She Ss 


? 
} 
oing to Naples with him to-morrow for 





1 ie day 1S Vou may Imagine, itisagainst 
our wis! Cousin Octavia Preston's and 
miine But Pauline being a widow, which 


she considers an advantage, and no longer 





row,’ murmured Mrs. Ash. She put let 
cloved hand over her mouth for a mo 
ment, t lara Kx d expanse very d tferent 
from Isabella's little black paw I 
might as well ro over there,’’ she said, 


starting off with a rapid step toward 


Pauline received her smilit vy: Ash 
frowned a little He frowned not at his 
mother—she was always welcome; lhe 


rowned at her persistence in standing so 


near Pauline, in dogging her steps. Mrs. 





Ash kept this up; she sat near Pauline at 


lunch; she followed her when she strolled 
down to the beach: she gathered flowers 
for her: in her India shawl and Paris 


vonnet she hovered constantly near 
Only once did John Ash find oppor 

tunity to speak to Pauline alone. Thi 

boys had at last carried off Griff by fore 


to their eamp: Griff was willing enough 


to go, the ‘* force” applied to the intellect 
ual effort necessary on the boys’ part to 
detach him from a lady who wished t 





xy ner side. They had al been 
strolling up and down in the shade of the 


so-called Basilica, amid the fern and acan 


1 Mrs 
Graham, Mrs. Ash, after remaining with 


thus. Left alone with her son an 
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them a few moments, turned aside, and For the nie P ‘ t to 
ntering the temple, sat Gown there Dive anery thre vacue fee ne niet no 
is out of hearing it st near ce fear \ HPOSSESSIO ! 
Ride with me to-morro Pauline All fea s uneomforta i ‘ 
Ash said, immediate \ *T have not had discomfort she gave he ‘ " ¢ 
a chance tospeak to you before Don't re vard s ce as to ott | 
fuse Shall ask Cous © » gO Oo Pa 
I am afraid I must I have an en- next week is her 1 T hia 
cagement had enough of I for the preset 
With Carew and madmen 
Yes ‘You wont go is Ash, be 
W hat is fo ird eage is 1 he had gwaines 


vod-natured to tell you I 
im going to Naples with him for the day 
You are g 9 Damnation 
You forget yourse said Pauline 
Then, when she saw t OOK On his lace 
the face of this man with whom she had 


played she was stl 
* Forget myself! 

ll not vO tO Naples 

And low ean you prevent it 


you dar 


Art iIng@ me 

By no means,” answered Pauline: 
nd this time she realiyv tried to speak 

; ] 1 
gen I was calling to vour remem 
brance t fact that there is no tie between 
s, Mr. Ash; you have no shadow of au 
thority over my actions; | un free to do 


lL know you are; that is the worst of 


il he said, alme a gvroan., 


line, don’t play with me now I have 


given up hoping for anything 


ror myst lf 
am not 
could 
but I 


1 don’t ask you to try 


if 1 ever really did hope; I 
W he 
thy I 


don’t ask you that: 


Lher you 


] ¢ 
me W aon now: 


it would be too much. I only ask you 
to be as you have been: as vou were, | 
mean, during all those many weeks, not 


syou have been late ly. 


elt 


( nly a few day Ss 


are |] when | 
kind 


and then I will 


can see you freely; be 
to me, then, during those few days, 
mvself off.” 


take 


I mean to be kind; Lam kind. 


‘Then ride with me to-morrow; just 
this once more.” 
‘But I told you it was impossible: I 


to Naples 


told you I was goin; Nay 
; anished from Ash’s face 


The pleading \ 


and voice. ‘**T never asked you to ao 

that to go off with me fora hole day 
Pauline did not answer; she was ar 

ranging the flowers which Mrs. Ash had 


, . 1 ’ ’ 
industriousliy gathered 
“SO 


fool I!—is that 
are thinking?” Ash went 


much the greater 


what you 


laughing discordantly 


turned toward t Basile Mrs. Ash was 
the nearest perso 

“You are going to n mothe She 
at least. i a gvood yoman she would ney 
er have tarnished herself with such an ex 
pedition as you are planning!” eried As 


turned whit I 


iline um ‘ 
pa dl ror ever hay na el lured you, eve 
having liked vou,” she said, ina low voice 
is she hastened on a tL have 
known—I might have known 

There was not much to choose no ‘ 
tween the expression of the two faces, ft 
the woman's sweet countenance showed 
in its pallor an anger as \ l as that 
vhich had flushed the face of the man be 
side her with a red so dark that his blu 
eyes looked unnatural \ hiaht DV contrast 


as though they had been set in the face of 

an Indian. 
Mrs. Ash hi: 

them. 


id come hurried Vo 
Her son paid no at 


aii his p mwers were eyvidentiv concentra 


te d 


upon holding himself in chee | 
shouldn't have said it. even if it were the 
plain brutal truth,” he said But you 
madden me, Pauline. I mean what I sa 
you realy do drive me into a kind of 


maacness 


[have no desire 


thing: | have no ae re to talk Ll we 
further,” she answered 

‘No, ho, dearie, don't Say that: talk 
ter him a little longe: said Mrs. As 
coming forward, her face set in a tremu 
lous smile I'm sure i ve pleasant 
here beside LHese build ne \1 1 Jol n 
thinks so much of you; he means no 
harm 

‘*Poor mother!’ said Ash, his voice 
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pon the heads of those who were pass 
ine belo every two or three minutes 
there came a glare of blindingly whit 
vhtning, followed immediately by the 
ish oO f Inder, Which seemed to be 
ne « the very roofs of the houses 
emselves The four bovs must have 
been out in the storm for some time, for 
ev paid no attention to it Their faces 
ere set. excited Every thread of thei 
vy S et through 

is is the } isé said Artl ! 

they looked ip sheltering their eves 


! Nn lis Krom the closed ndows 
above, the faces of Isabella Holland and 
e Liiree \ ( moe LMWis ooked do 1 
it them, pressed flatly against the smal 
panes, in o to see; for the storm had 
made the so dark that the street lay 


he bovs entered 


The next moment t 


No, we haven't found him,” said Ar 


And then, Walking on Liptoe in then 
soaked shoes they went softly into an 
liner room 


Here on a couch lay Griffith Carew, 


, ‘ - 
An Ita lan cadoctor was Still trvi r 10 
do something for the unconscious man. 


He had an assist int, and the two were at 


vork together Neat by, old Mrs Preston 
sat waiting her hands folded ipon the 
nob of a cane which stood on the floor 
before her, her chin resting upon het 
hands In this bent position, with her 
disordered white hair and great black 
eves, Sli looked witch i1Ke, Three ean 


dles burned on a table at the head of the 
bed, illumininge Carew and the two doe 
LOrVs and Lhe Wailing old Votan, The 
room was long, and its far end was in 


sh ulow Was there anotlber person pre 


sent—sitting there silent and motionless 
village Yes—Pauline The boys came to the foot 
of the bed and gazed with full hearts at 


Grilf 

Griff had been shot by John Ash two 

hours before The deed had been done 
ist as they had reached the shelter of 

Luis Village, swept into it almost by a tol 
nado, which, preceding the darker storm, 
had driven them far from their rightful 


road. The darker storm had broken upon 


l 


them immediate ly afterward with a te 
ble sound and fury; but the boys had 
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marery nea d Cras il t sk bove 
hem as they carried Gritt hrough the 
stony little street The had found a 
LO! two of them 1 v had done ey 
Vihing possibl Then thre nad been 
old that Griff must die ina ‘ had 
He could not e tar, for the y age 
is sma | and hie eould not hh eS < titted 
( awe, DECAUSE ie half-] OKeEH Ve ne 
rses that d brought h from Sale. 
» trl tened b the incessant glare of 
ne | htning. had become unmanageable 
( weed ther Tastenings ose, and d sap 
eared In any case the pla iS 1m 
ISS ie roar of the sea ith thie 
nig coming on dicated that the 
floods were out they had covered the 
S l il Ould SOO ve creep nol und 
Live road We d bye aro ned and lost 
\sh erefore, could not be far 
Yet they had been una e to fi i him 
though thev had searched every house 
And they had found no trace of his mo 
thet 
During these long hours four times 


the boys had sallied forth and h 


street ip and down The Ita ins, cro d 
ed into their narrow dark dwellings from 
fear of the storn had a yrwed them to 
pass fire vy in and out, to go from floor 
to floor: some of the mir i had eve 1 hight 
ed their little oil lamps and gone down 
1 them to search the shallow cellars 
But the women did not lool p: they 
ere Le Ing ther beads or | et 7. elore 
their little in-door shrines, the frightened 
( ldren « neing to then ris and cry 
ng For both the street and the dark 
houses were li ed every minute or two 


maddened by Jt alousy 


and 


One had fallen 


been drawn one of 
indeed, 
And there 
vell-aimed 
that 


illen 
] ] 


uit only one had atta 


m had I 
had been no poniards: it was a 
b let American 

nh Griffith Carew 


rhe four boys, brought baek each 


from an revolver 


had struck do 


Lime 
their search by a sudden hope that 


‘ht have rallied, 


from 


perhaps Griff mi and 


yr 


foreed each time to vit ld ip their hope at 
the sight of his death-like face, were ani 
mated in their grief by one burning de- 


termination: they would bring the mur 


derer to justice. It was a foreign land 


and 


ey were DOYS 


and a remote shore; tl 





(id 
he was a bold, bad ma i wonderfu 
bra r they ! a i on ited 
\s} cleverness, thi l never 
liked n In spite ¢ this ould 
not esc ip Live you l Ke 
hounds—blood - hounds l 1 it 
shoul take Mie Las. « ( \ then 
lives Lie ould cy ! Sie at 
the las 

rhiis rt oO kept lit o s from 
ery QO They ere \ abit 
then eads were throbbing { them un 
shed tears: there were big imps in then 
throats when poor Griff, opening s dul 
eves for a moment, knew them, and tried 
to smile in his cheery old i\ But he 
relapsed into unconsciousne mimecdtate 
ly And the watch went o1 

The oomy day drew to its clos \ 
the CLOCKS, CVenlng had « t I ere i 
more breathing -space ne etween th 
hewhnthing flashes and t n ( net ih 


rain still fell heavily; its 


the pavement below sent ipa mud hol 
low sound One of the doctors left the 
house, and came back with a fresh supply 
of eandles and various things acuely 
it elitful be« Luise hidden, cones Lied Nh \ 








both on ru d thie reat higt 
pbevan 

Then Lo he vValting group in the 
lighted silent room, there entered a tall 
fiwure Azubah Ash: drenched, without 
Honnet or s iwl. she stood there before 
them Her frightened look was) gon 
forever: she faced them wit IMCONSCLOUS 
majesty My Son 1s dead Is $ 
her announcement 

ene walked for vard to the ed. and 
gazed the man lying there Perhaps 
he \ i not die.” she said turning her 
head to glance at the others God 1s 
kind sometimes perhaps rhe ill not 





aie She bent over and stroked his hair 
tenderly with her large hand Dear 
heart, live! Try ter live she said we 
want ver to, so much! 

Then she left him, and iced them 
again I thought of warning you 
she began “you and she looked at 
Mrs. Preston and you’ she turned 
toward the fieure at the end of the room 


My son was not himself when he 





ma | have known 1t evel 


he 


fellow of two and three I used ter trv 


passion sence 
vas a little 


ter 


’ ’ 1 
was born Even when he 
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esto eaning on her 1 sa 
hely ng erse li her cane The 
ed ) t harrow stre¢ na t 
people ivht their sma imps to the 
doo s to aid them in the darkness 
| et « 1, but the mother went 
4) \ > t Was oll 2s a) t 1 « 
' | ste They a followec Mi 
Pre ym met haking her head hie 
Art r proposed that e sl ild tu 
bas 
At some distance beyond the town ther 
wa i ove of oaks: thev went round ai 
al eoftrt rrove, St imb n I the ¢ | 
ness, and came to a mound behind it: on 
the summit of the mound there S80 
thir square structure of stone M 


W n t re Was but one room, empt 
_ \ ‘) l VW i lighted ‘ ? St l or GT 
I dirt floo a Stairway, or rathe flic 
ot stone teps, ascended to a room above 
Mrs. Ash took the lamp and led the wv 
ip; Mrs. Preston’s eane sounded on t!] 
stones e fo lo ed 
The room above was square, like t 
e belo it s the } e int yr ¢ 
t ine le t h ou Ol the) thre need 
il i ! its root ol eams V 
ker tne rain came ti oh I S¢ 
eral places and dropped upon the floo 
There y S second small lamp ! 1 
roon besides the one w cl Mrs Ash ha 
rou t: the two shed a dim ray ovel 
pe iscil t s I de hed, where somet ] 
ind dark and straight was stretched ou 
Mrs. Ash went up to the bed. and n 
1 ing away thie old peasa { oOo WV 
keepin ch there, she took both lam 
ind held them high above the still fae 


The others drew near And then the 
saw that it was John Ash. dead. 
There were no signs of the horror of i 


his mother had removed them all; he la 


for a lone moment Then she placed 
them on a table, and coming back, tool 
her son's lifeless hand in hers 

Now that you've seen him, seen that 
he’s really gone, will you leave me alo 
with him she said. ‘‘I think there’ 


nothing more.” 
I 


T 


ere was a dignity in her face as shi 




















{ 


stood there beside her child 


, Which made 


the otners fee | S iddenly CONSCLOUS ot the 


wanvonness of further 


mmtLrusion, 


As 


they looked at her, too, they perceived that 


she no longer thought of them, 


even saw them: her task 


Preston’s cane sounded on 


again; then there was silence 


At dawn they sa 


\ 


arive 


no longer 
Was ¢ nded., 
Without a word they went out. 


Mrs. 


the st uirway 


away. 








WATCH-TOWER, 


Gritf might live, the doctors had said. 
But for the moment the gazing group of 
Americans forgot even that » 


he was in 
a eart, with a man walking beside the 
horse the cart was gorge siowly across 
the fields, for the road was overtlowed 
The storm had ceased; the SKV Was blue; 
the sun, rising, shed his fresh golden 
light on the tall, lonely figure with its 
dark hair uneovered, and on the 
rough box at its feet 

Looking the other way, one could see 
in the south the beautiful temples of 


Pwstum, that have gazed over that plain 


for more than two thousand years. 
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| fancied the juke ol Argvil m 


to answer the question, once 


asked. about misery terror 


tortion, rent, in the Hebrides 


come to the Islands only to 
Shor It is the exeeption 
lona, there are sig to, be 
have time to g eo \ i 
Is mae ana iis home Ln 


home seems decent enough 


stony iy ich where Doats ile 


rocks, 1s the village street 
lined with white cottages 
and beyond helds otf tall 
c uh ana rood pa Liane slope 
up ard to the foot of the low 
green hills, whose highest 
peak rises to the north of the 
village, a background for the 
eathedra Many of the cot 
tages are new, others are 
vhitewashed into compara 
e cheerfulness The crops 
on the lower ground, the 
sheep and eattle on the hills, 
ire pleasanter to see in an 

ind where men live than 


endless vastes of heather 


| lona the civilization of 


has survived even the mod 


ern sportsman 





the monks of the Dark Ages 





It is the fashion among writers of cuide 


] t 


and other books about Iona to eall it a 


desolate, lonely little isle. In proportion 
to its size, 1l seemed to us the most cuiti 


vated island of the Hebrides The writer 
. 


who on one page tells you of its loneli 


ness, on the next mourns its daily desecra- 
tion when tourists eat sandwiches among 
the ruins 

These ruins, like eve r thing else in lona, 


iM long to the Duke of Argy| ; 
kept locked, except when the keeper of the 
KeVS Opeus them tos ot seers It May 


interest lis Grace to know we trespassed, 


climbing over the 


low stone walls into 


the cathedral enclosure We found the 


ruins much more perfect than we had 


expected, and beautiful, not only with the 


beauty of impressiveness as a whole, but 
ith a grace and refinement of detail 


one does not look for in the far North. 
Much early Italian work is not more 


vraceful than the carving on the e ipilals, 


the tracery in the windows, the doorway 


leading into the Sacristy, the arches Lihat 
spring Trom the cloister walls to thei 
outer areade, in the monaste ry and church 


founded by St. Columba If. as has been 


said, no ivy covers the walls, when we 


were there yellow flowers had pushed 


ther way above the old stone vorkK Vv! 
windows and rounded arches made a 


frame for the unbroken blue of sea anc 
sky and pale distant hills Kor so long 


as we were n the cathedral the sm 


shone as if, instead of Hebridean seas, the 
Mediterranean lay bevond. True. this did 


not last half a morning: it rained befor 





IN THE TRANSEPT OF THE CATHEDRAL, IONA, 
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IONA 


night: but the very breaks in the sun 
shine, and the way the clouds came and 


went, made the day more beautiful 

It was a gray morning when an old 
Hamish rowed us and two otlier passen 
vers and a load of freight to the Dunara 
Castle, which had dropped anchor in the 


middle of the sound Krom the sound 


we steamed past the great headland of 
Gribun, with the caves in its dark rocks, 


and into Loch Laich to the pier near 


Bunessan We were some time putting 
off and taking on freight Then again 
we steamed past Gribun. Beyond it rose 
Inch-Kenneth and Ulva, really ** Ulva 
dark” this morning And one by one 


ve left behind us, Iona, its white sands 
shining, its cathedral standing out boldly 
against the sky; Statfa, for a time so near 
we could see the entrance to the great 
Fladda, 
Lunga,and the Dutchman’s Cap. It was 
a page from Macleod of Dare. And what 
vere the Dhu Harteach men saying now ¢ 


cave with its clustered piers ; 


how could we help asking 4 Kvervwhere 
we looked were tiny nameless islands and 
bits of rock, sometimes separated only by 


a narrow channel And now the sun 


shone upon us in our corner and made us 
warm And even after the hills of Mull 
had begun to go down on the horizon, 


and Iona and Statfa had faded into Vague 
shadows, we could see the Duteliman, like 
a great Phrygian cap floating on the wa 
ters 

Straight out we went to Tiree, a long, 
treeless strip ot land, with low hills at one 
end, and a wide, sandy, Jersey-like beach. 
A few houses, scattered here and there, 
were in sight There was no pier. <A 
large boat, with three men at each of the 
four lone oars, came out to meet the 
steamer, and into it were tumbled pell 
mell men and women, and tables, and 
bags of meal, and loaves of bread, and 
boxes It is another of the Duke of Ar- 
gvll’s islands. Looking at it from the 
steam ship point of vie w, one could not 
ht not be 
done for people whose only highway is 


but wonder if as much good mig 
the ocean by the building of a pier as by 
prohibition laws enforced DV a landlord, 
As in Iona, so in Tiree, no spirits can be 
bought or sold It is one of the anoma 
lies of paternal covernment that the men 
made children turn upon their kind fa 
therly ruler. The crofters of Tiree have 
given trouble even as have those of Skye 
and Lewis. They are. shielded from 
drunkenness, and yet they complain that 
they have been turned from the land that 
once was theirs to cultivate, and that 








high that 
plaints ire 
Lone! 


founded on 


according t 
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EE BE 
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{ 


rents have been for long years so 


to pay them meant starvation 


eir families Though these com 


explained by the Duke as 
omena of sugcest on.”’ to the Com 


well 


£1251 18s., 


part at least seemed 


fact Instead of 


» his own estimate, his Grace, 
ne to that of the Commission, is 
tled to but £922 10s. from the 

of Tires 
rad 1 ne to land, but steaming 
miserable res it seemed dreary 
St. Columba showed what he 
it of it When he nt penitents there 
the since! The island of Coll 
flat and stupid and dreary. When 
eam from Tire ind Coll, a broad 
of the Atlantic les between you 
ie Long Island if | had my 


L would rathe the Channel 


N 


ewhaven to Dieppe and that is 


the worst that can be said The 

sunshine for the day came to an end. 
The gray wretchedness of the afternoon 
fit prelude to Barra When we 
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BARRA 


came to Castle Bay, rain was falling upon 


its waters, on the battlemented castie, 


perched upon a rocky, S@a weed covered 


islet, and on the town set a back 
bare hills But the 


went ashore to 


against 
cround§ of high 
steamer stopped, and we 
look about us A few ugly new houses, 
shops with plate-glass windows, often cited 
as proofs of the island’s prosperity, and 
then the real Barra: a mass of black cot 
compared to which those of Mull 
those of Kilehrennan 
running up and down the rocky 

Only polite figure of 
speech can the stone pile in which the 
Hebridean crofter makes his home be eal] 
ed a 


tages 
vere mansions, 
palaces 


hill-side by a 


cottage It is, as it was described 
heavy thatched 


roof thrown over a few rudely put togeth 


many years ago, but ‘*‘a 
er stones.” The long low walls are built 
of loose rock blackened by constant rain 
The thatched roof, almost as black, is held 
in place without by a net-work of ropes, 
Within by rafters of drift-wood. The 
crofter that which 
the sea yields, and yet in some districts 


has ho wood save 
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he must pay for picking up the beams 
and spars washed up on his wild shores, 
just as he must for the grass and heather 
he cuts from the wilder moorland when 
he makes his roof. Not until you come 
close to the rough stone heap can you see 
that it is a house, with an opening for 
doorway, one tiny hole for window. 
From a distance there is but its smoke 
to distinguish it from the rocks strewn 
around it. 

At Castle Bay, where many of these 
‘scenes of misery,” as Pennant called 
them one hundred years ago, were group 
ed together, there was not even the pre 
tence of a street, but just the rock, rough, 
ragged, and broken, as God made it. The 
people who live here are almost all fisher 
men, and, as if in token of their ealling, 
they have fashioned the thateh of their 
roofs into the shape of boats One cot- 
tage, indeed, is topped With a genuine boat. 
There were a few chimneys, but smoke 
came pouring from the doors from holes 
in the thatch and walls. Many of the 
roofs had a luxuriant growth of grass, 
with here and there a clump of daisies, or 
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of the vellow flowers which give color to 
Highland road-sides But this was all the 
green we saw on their hill-side of rock and 
mud 

Through open doorways we had 
glimpses of dark, gloomy Interiors, dense 
with smoke We did not cross a thresh 
old, howeve r: to seek admitt ince Set med 
not unlike making a show of the people's 


misery. The women and girls who passed 


in and out, and stood to stare at us, look 
ed strong and healthy Theirs is a life 
which must either kill or harden. Many 


were handsome, with strangely foreign, 


gypsy-like faces; and so were the bonnet 
ed men at work on the pier It may be 
there is truth in the story W hich gives a 
touch of Spanish blood to the people of 
the Outer Hebrides If the Ships of the 
Armada went down with all their trea- 
sure, it Is said their crews survived, and 
lived and took unto themselves wives in 
the Islands, from which chanee of deliver 
ance was small. We heard only Gaelic 
spoken while we were at Castle Bay. The 
people of Great Britain need not go abroad 
in search of foreign parts; but an Eng- 
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MOUNTAINS OF H 


a) 
Shan 


vho only wants to see the mis 
ery and wrongs of nations foreign in 
name as well as in reality, would 





tle pleasure in Barra 
We returned to the steamer and passed 
a re stless night I in the 


J n 


our discomfort 


ladies’ cabin and 


the saloon One advantage of 


was that it sent us 


up on 
deck in time to see the eastern hills grow 
purple ag 


As 
} 


L On € 


inst the golden light of coming 
in the evening, 
ither side 


day there was still 


lane All morning we went 
in and out of lochs and bays, and through 
sounds Indeed I 


no better desea iption of the Outer 


and be tween islands. 


now of 
Hebrides than the quotation given in the 
lide * The 


und the land all lakes.” 


} } - att ] | 
OOK, sea here IS all iSiands, 


And the further 


north we went the drearier seemed this 
ind a titting scene for the tragedy enact 
ed on it, which, though now many years’ 
old, is ever voung in the memory of the 
people; for it was here in Uist that, in 
IS51, men and women were hunted like 
beasts, tracked by dogs to the eaves and 
wilds where they lay in hiding, bound 


Al 


‘RIS, 
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FROM TARBET 


hand and foot, and cast upon ships wait 
ing tocarry them against their will aer 
the Atlantic. We might have thought 
no life had been left upon the islands but 


SS 


for an oecasional wire fence, a sprinkling 
of sheep on greener hill-sides, and lone 
ly cottages, with thin clouds of blue peat 
smoke hovering over them to show they 
were not mere rocks. Once stretching 
across the wilderness we saw telegraph 
poles following the coast line. It is wise 
to let them make the best showing possi 
ble. Some of the islands telegraphically 
are cut off from the rest of the world. 
We stopped often. At many « 
landings not a house was to be seen As 
The steamer 
would give her shrill whistle, and 
hills, huge 
black boats came sailine out to meet 


f the 


a rule, there was no pier. 
as it 
was re-echoed from the dreary 
us. 
Instead of boats waiting for the steamer, 
as on the Mississippi, here she waited for 


them. And then dropping their sails, 


they rounded her bows and brought up 
there tumbled 
men and women, and loaves, 


alongside her lower deck: 


Into them 
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and old newspapers and ham bones, and 
bits of meat, for in the islands there are 
ilways people on the verge of starva 
tron. 

As we neared Harris a little old lady 


deck W hen 


steamer stopped in the sound the men in 


came bustling up on the 


he boats all touched their bonnets to her, 
i. few even got on board to speak to her 
She was better than a guide-book, and told 
ie passengers near her all about Harris 
she explained the difficulties of the chan- 
vhich, like all Heb- 


ridean waters, is full of 


el through the sound 
islands and rocks 


hidden at high tide, and is unprotected 


gehts. She pointed out Rodil Kirk, 


1 





vhose gray tower just showed above the 
ereen hills 
of Harris the 


des, sie said. 


She always called this bit 


the Hebri 


And with its cheeker-board- 


Switzerland of 

like patches of green and yellowing grain 

the 
, 

ving, while we 


between hills and the water, and 


were there, in sunshine, 


might have looked bright and even 
happy, but for the wretched cottages, of 
which there were more in this one place 





GATHERING 
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than we had seen on all the journey from 
lona 

Once, as we watched the boats rounding 
the steamer’s bows, we found ourselves 
next to this old lady She seemed so elad 
to talk that we asked her could she pel 
haps tell us if the ‘people of Harris were 
@S TIS rable as their cottages 

‘Oh! she said, “‘ their cond on os 
hopeless.” 1 then she went on to tell 


An 


us that she lived only for Harris, and that 


there was no one who knew better than 


she its poverty learned af 


Mrs 


board Cc 


ne was, we 
or Mistress, as Lowland 


Her 


t survey 


terward, 


ers on alled her Thomas 


husband had been a roverhimen 


the his death she 
the 


vhom for many years she made 


or in island, and sinee 


had 


among 


interested herself in 


yt ople, 


her home 


Phe SLOP of Harris, as she told it, and 
is we have since read it in the re port of 
the Commission of IS883, is in the main 


that of all ands It 


is the story 


t 
the 
of 

t f 


the sweat of 


Islands and High 


men tolling on land and 


sea, that by their brow they 
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: 
| 
: 


4 
i 


en ’ ma eat ( © 11ers Phousands 
tarve that two or three may have their 
sport The land in the Hebrides is bar 
ren, 1t IS al ed on bye ialf of the sports 


men Harris is the barrenest of all, Mrs 
Thomas declared We could see this for 
ourselves: after the Switzerland of the 
Hebrides, the mountains rose a_ solid 


mass of black rock with searce a trace of 


vegetation 


But even Harris once sup 


ported its people That was before they 


made to share the land with the deer 


, , - : 
To-day a few valleys and hill-sides are 


over-crowded, crofts divided and subdi 
vided, while others, once as green, are 
now purple with heather, and silent, save 
or the guns of sportsmen Deer forests 
ind large farms grow larger and large) 
crofts shrink, until from the little pateh 


ol ‘ound, long since overworked, the 
crofter can no longer reap even that 
vhich he sows And vel he sees better 
land, where perhaps once grew his pota 


toes and grain, swallowed up in the cruel 


While his harvest is starvation, 


moors 


deer and grouse live and multiply 


Many Viriages vere cleared 


creat deer forest of Harris was extended 
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The people were 
had al 
ways lived, the old with the young, and 
High 


Many went back 


not so Many years ago 
turned from homes where they 


women about to become mothers 
landers love their land. 
again and again, even after their cottages 
were but black piles of ruin. Because he 
evicts tenants who will not pay their rent, 
Irish landlord The 


evicted in the Hebrides are those who in 


the is called cruel. 
terfere with the landlord’s convenience or 
amusement The rent has nothing to do 
with it. And yet of Scotch evictions com- 
paratively little has been heard. Journal 
ists skilled in their trade have published 
abroad, from one end of the land to the 
other, the tale of Irish wrongs. But who 
knows the injustice that has been done 
in Seotland in order to lay waste broad 
‘**T will tell you 


Rodil was cleared,” said John MeDi 


tracts of good ground ? 
how 
armid, of Sealpa, to the Commissioners. 
‘There were one hundred fifty 
hearths in Rodil. Forty of these paid 
When young Macleod (the land 
lord) came home with his newly married 


and 
rent. 
wife to Rodil, he went away to show his 


wife the place, and twenty of the women 
of Rodil came and met them, and danced 














OUR JOURNEY 
a reel before them, so glad were they to 
see them. By the time the year was out 


twelve months from that day—these 


and wail 


ng, their houses being unroofed and their 


twentv women were weeping 


fires quenched by the orders of the 


| could 


estate. 


not say who was to blame, but 

before the vear Was out one hundred and 
hitv hres were quenched 

As in Rodil, so it was where now 

stretches the deer forest of Harris—wher 


ever indeed, deer are hunted in the High 


THE 


lands. Whoever wants to learn the na 
ture of some of the blessings which come 
to the many from the proprietary power 
and right of the few—a right and power 
to which the Duke of Argyll refers all 
advance in the Highlands—let him read 
the History of the Highland Clearances, 
by Alexander Mackenzie, the 
Gloomy Memories of the Highlands, by 
Donald Macleod, himself one of the evict 
ed, 


tell again. 


as told 


Their story is too cruel for me to 
Their country was desolate ; 
their cities were burned with fire; their 
land, strangers devoured it in their pre 
sence, and it Never did 
negro slaves in the South fare as did the 
Highland men and women cleared from 
the and Sutherland. 


Slaves at least represented so much mon 


was desolate. 


glens valleys of 


ey; but the crofter was and 7s less valu 
able to the laird than his sheep and his 


TO 


*“DUNARA 
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deer siaves could be sold Ti IS Was 


the one thing landlord, despite 


Which the 
all his rights, could not do with his croft 


ers He could starve them and their 
families, turn them adrift, burn their cot 
lages, chase tnem over seas, there per 


haps, to meet anew starvation, disease 


and death. From every part of the High 


lands and Islands, from Ross and Arey] 
shire, as from Sutherland, hundreds and 
thousands were forced to tly, whether they 


would or no 





CASTLE.” 


And with those who staid at home, how 
fared it? The evicted squatted, we would 
say, on the crofts of friends and relations 
There was 

W hen 
bitterest 
that which 
is but enough for one, serve for two 


in other parts of the estate 
no place else for them to go. 
there they sought to solve the 
problem of life—how to mak« 
and 
The landlord 
washed his hands of them and their pov 
They had 


selves, he reasoned; if 


therein were unsuccessful 


them 
over 
You might 
as well force a man into the jungle or 
then, 
when he is stricken, upbraid him for liv 
Mr. Al 


fred Russel Wallace does not exaggerate 


erty. brought it upon 


crofts were 
crowded, the fault was theirs 


swamp reeking with malaria, and 


ing in such a hot-bed of fever 
when he says, *‘For a parallel to this 


monstrous power of the land-owner, un 
der which life and property are entirely 





(88 HARPER'S 


it his merey ve must go bacK to medize 
il, or to the days when, serfdom not hay 
1 been abolished, the Russian noble was 
armed with despotic authority vhile the 
ino itiful results of this landlord tyr 
i i th de devastation of cultivated 
inds e heartless burning of houses, the 
rec 


ess creation OF pauperism and misery 


out ot t ell 


ing and contentment, could 

only be ¢ «pected inder the rule of Turk 
sh sultans or greedy and cruel pashas 

Kmigration is the principal remedy sug 

vested The indlords of old enforeed it 

ind now, for very shame, are content to 


commend it d leave them alone 
with their sheep and their game. If the 
only Highlanders were the @illies and 
shepherds, there would be an end of 


bothersome tales of w rongs, rousing the 


sympathy of the public The real rea 


son for emigration is that ‘‘any remedies 
vhich might be expected from land law 
reform or land acts will be and are like 
’ 

i 


vy to be lone deferred, while in the mean 


time tl are dying like dogs from 


ie peopie 


Starvation 


CROFTERS’ COTTAGES 
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It has been urged that it would be bet 


ter if many of the Islanders, 


like men of 
the east coast, became fishermen altogether 


and gave up their land. But if they did, 


the theirs 


vain would not ve In many 


ochs and bays the people are not allowed 
to 
fish 


fish for food, pecause we ntle men must 


Kew 


none have money to buy 


for pieasure, have 


poats tor 


ny 
\s it 


must compete 


caeep-sea Tish 


them s, in the Long Island the \ 


with well-equipped fishing 
into Northern seas from Bil 
lingsgate Not only this, but in 
both Harris and Lewis piers and harbors 


few, and lis 


smacks sent 


markets, 


are fishing-boats must be ht 
that fishermen may pull them up on shore 
beyond reach of the tide In parts of the 
northern Highlands people have been re 
moved from the glens to the shores in 
hopes that they would become fishermen ; 
but they were giv 


The 


ieir own hands, because they know there 


en no boats, no harbors. 
crofters are taking matters into 


} 


tl 
isnoone else tohelpthem. Ina body they 
marched upon deer forest and sheep farm, 


and seattered over the island or drove into 





NEAR UIG, 


SKYE. 
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the sea sheep and 


When there 


were no more sheep 


ce er. 


ind deer, the land 
lord would be glad 
iough to give 
them back land 
vhiech in days of 


old was green with 
And 
further 


proof ot the j istice 


their crops 


1IOwW, nh 


done to erotters, 


the leaders of these 


raids await. trial 
n Edinburgh, to 
whieh town they 
eannot atford to 
bring their wit 
nesses, and where 


no lawvers of note 
will defend them 
The 


crofter is a 


slave not only Lo 
landlord and fae 
tor, but often to 


themerchant. T} 





Englishman, when he finds the truelk sys 


far from 


tem home, cannot too strongly 
revile it A report has just come from 
Newfoundland deelaring that because of 


ita Newfoundlander is no more master of 
mediwval 
The 


1600 miles to 


than 
Southern 


need 


own destiny was a 


or a S60 


negro in 


Vriter not have rone 


| which exists 
600 


the colonies to expose an « l 
British miles 
The Argvll 


that it is emploved in Tiree 


the Isles but from 


ith 


London Duke of regrets 


His power 


is proprietor. the one power for good on 


is estates, stops short most unaccount 


ably where other people might think it 
could be exercised to best advantage. 
Many Western-Islanders, like Newfound 


to the 
latter provides them on 


bound hand and foot 


The 


credit with all the 
the 


landers, are 
merchant 

necessaries of life, often 
the 
In return the crofter’s 


poorest in quality, put always 


highest in price, 
earnings, before he has gained them, be 


to the merchant, who, moreover, is 


long 


at times his employer as well as his cred 


itor. In Harris the women support their 
families by weaving the famous Harris 
cloth. To Edinburgh and London tailors 


it brings good profit; to them, starvation 


since this was W ten thev have een icquitted, 
which shows how difficult it was to find a jury to 
convict men for saving themselves from starvation 


TO 
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A REAL HIGHLAND LASSI 


wages, paid in tea or sugar or 


No 
island. 


meal 


in cireulation the 


Harris people have riven their 


money is on 
consent to 


last 


home 


d then at the 


have been kept prisoners at 
t 
[ 


emigrate, al 


moment 
because 
of a debt of 

As we 
far from 


from one of 


vears against them 

lay by the island of Sealpa, not 
Tarbet, a man came 
He had a roll of 
He it to Mrs. 
Thomas, and asked if perhaps some one 


AS looked 
at it, he said nothing, but the pitiful plead 


On board 


the boats 


cloth under his arms rave 


board would buy it 


mn we 
ing of his eyes, and their more pitiful dis 


appointment as he turned away with his 


cloth, told the story She tried to dispose 
of their cloth for them, Mrs. Thomas said, 


and we have since heard that she buys 
more from them than even the local mer 
chant 

The Dunara Castle finally anchored at 
The principal building in the 


village was the large white manse, half 


Tarbet 


hidden in trees \ parson’s first care, even 
if he went to the Cannibal Islands, would 
be, I have 
made for him at somebody else’s expense, 
There 


the outskirts of the village two or three 


faney, to make himself, or 


a comfortable home. were also on 


new, well-built cottages for men in Lady 
Seott’s, the landlord's, direct service, and 


a large, excellent hotel, the only place 








"rocky ih 


wrris) are 
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et ere rits could be bought 
mav have their vices, though 

r cannot Bevond was misery 
©) ‘ ent in the island we found 
derness, the mountains black 

e neve ef them anywhere else 





il that in the ~~ 
it they aiisten DOING SKY 
] ict bound 
ind there 
nd the lochs and sloping with the 


iis. were wee d choke d pateh 


rrain and huts wreathed in smoke 


backs turned hope essly to the road 


was one burrowed out 


t there 
rab hole its thatehed roof set 
ie grass and weeds of the hill-side 
ow. in the loch, Lady Seott’s steam 

came and went Bevond. her deer 


i.range of black mountains, stretch 


miles Within sight and low on the 
vere the thick woods, in the heart 
ch stands her shooting-lodge The 
St gave the last bitter t much to the 
tion of the people. They starve on 
crofts, their only homes; their land 


holds broad acres as playground for 


cs 
hnhovels ere as cheerless within as 

1 do not know why it is one 
berties with the poor one would 
lare take with the rich It is no 


evil of poverty that it 1s eve rybody’s 


to stare at it The people of 


hospitable. and receive the 
stranger with courtesy, but you can see 
hey resent the intrusion It is not, 


to our credit that curiosity got the 


of our seruples We 


knocked at 


we drew 
one reading 


and a tall 
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afternoon, 
AS 


some 


cottage door one Sunday 


as excuse, asking for a light 
heard the voice oft 


Now it 
his 


near we 


' 
| aloud vas silenced 


old 


‘ . 
door with 


Shirt Sieeves 


man tt 
Bible 1h 
Within 


to thie an open 


ciibit 


His hands 


on the left, was the 
dwelling -room — of 
the household on 
the right, the stable 
Cattle and family 
share the onliv en 
trance Into Line 
room, through a sin 
vle pane of glass 
one ray of day livht Tell across the 
Rembrandt-like shadows Q)nrn thre 
mud floor, at the far end. a re of 
peat burned with dull red glow 
and its thick, chokine smoke eurled 


in clouds about the rafters and soft 


ened the shadows We could just 


make out the figures of two wo 
men erouel mg by the fire, the 
curtained bed in the corner, the 


All oth 


lost in gloom 


spinning-wheel opposite 
er details were and 


SmoKe 


Until you see it for your 


sell, you could not believe that 
in our nineteenth century men still live 
like this. Miss Gordon Cumming says 


that to the spinning and weaving of the 


women *‘is due much of such comfort, as 


we may see by a peep into some of their 
little 


only that women weave 


homes " But our peep showed us 


and men work in 
vain, and that to speak of comfort is mock 


erv in a cottage of Harris, or, indeed, in 


any cottage we saw in any part of the Isl 


ands For all those we went into were 


alike in their poverty and their darkness 


As a rule, the fire burned in the centre on 


a circle of stones, and over it, from the 
roof, hung chain and hook for the ket 
tle They have not changed one jot or 
tittle since, a century ago they moved 


Pennant to pity. 
All day long 
as it did at intervals during our Stay, Har 


even when the sun shone 


sorrow and desolation 
land of 
The black rock of the mountain 


a land of 
But in the 
beauty 


ris Was 


evening it became a 


sides softened into purple shadows against 





the gold of sky and sea, and in this glory 
the hovels and the people and the misery 
And the sank 


behind the western waters and the gold 


disappeared when sun 


faded, there fell a great peace over the 
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And with it 


twilight 


1S ind 


began the 


hat lingered itil 
t crew into the com 
ne day 

It was on Sunday 


ornings there was 


eatest stir in Tar 


Then the 


from far 


rif came 
ind near to meet in 
ie little kirk over 


the 


told Com 


ioOKING loch 


were 





paratively few wer 
it home This was 
the season when 
hey go to the east 


the men to the 


the 
tothe curling houses 


Wome 


But we thought they 


vateched 


Nn unbers as We 


came In goodly 

them winding with the road down the 
opposite hill side, and serambling over 
the rocks behind the town Boats, one 
by one. sailed into the loeh and to the 
pier, bringing with them old women = in 
clean vhite capsand tartan shawls young 


and 


and blue 


er women in feathered hats 


over 


skirts, men in bonnets sailor 


cloth. They were a fine-looking set of 


ye ople, here and there among them a face 
beautiful 


with the rich dark beauty of the 


South—all that is left of the Armada. As 
they came up upon the pier they stopped 
In groups under the shelter of a boat 
house, for the wind was high, the men to 


to 
es and searfs, 
And all 

They 


comb their beards and hair, the women 


tie each other’s bonnet strin 
to smooth each other's shawls 
the time scarce a word was spoken. 
were as solemn at their toilet as if already 
stood in church. 

, We left Harris, as we came to it, in the 


Dunara Castle, and dropped anchor in 





they 


the Bay of Uig, in morning 
the day The 


* shores were circled about with patches of 


Skve, one 


while was still young. 


and and cottages ; 
and Skye, as we first saw it. seemed fair 
and fertile after the rocks of Harris. Its 
people are little better off, however It 
was here, about Uig, on the estates of ¢ ‘ap 
tain Fraser, that crofters rebelled in 1884, 
of 


Their rents in many cases have. been re 


grain potatoes many 


as those 


Lewis are rebelling to-day. 


duced, their arrears cancelled; but, land 


lords as they exist, or crofters, must go be 
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NVI iN 
fore there can be more than negative im 
provement in the Island 
We went the next day to Dunvegan 
The road lay over longa mites of LhOoOrs 


vith now and then beaut il distant views 


of the mountains of Harris, but pale blue 
shadows on the western horizon, and of 
the high peaks of the Cuehullins, dark 


moorland 
] . 
hong 


and sombre above the 

Here 
came to the wretched 
to 
witeh-like women and young 


bent double under loads of peat or 


and there at intervals we 


groups of eottages 


we had begun know well. Old 


sO 


oir Ss passed, 
Set 
weed, so heavy that were the same thing 
vould long 
the 


these bur 


seen in Italy, English people 
columns of Times 
As it 1s 
dens are ace epted as a matter of course, 


the 


since have filled 


with their sympathy 
or 


sometimes even as but one of many 


| Highland 


ars of the Skye 


picturesque elements life. 


( 
Krom one writer one le 


half hidden under bundles_ of 


lassi s. 
heather, stopping to laugh and chatter 


Krom another. of Le Wis women knitting 


contentedly as they walked along with 


would have 
porter ol the 


We 


smiles, no signs of contentment 


creels, bearing burdens that 


appalled a railway south 


strapped to their backs saw no 


On the 
there Was a 

But 
haps the most pathetic faces in this land 


faces of the strongest women 


look of weariness and of pain per 
of sorrow were those of the children, al 
ready pinched and careworn 

The 


wherever 


chief complaint was the 


same 


we went. have not 
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sheltered spots besides those 


directly around the laird’s 


ouse However, it is thi 

same With his crops Broad 

cres) art eovered by) ! 

vrain and that of his arg 

tenants; his pasture-land 

rreshi and ereel It Is 

strange tact that only le} 

the crofter asks to cult | 

the land does it beeome . 
solutel 


y barren It is but 


i step from the wild, lonely 


1 } 
moorland to the beautil 
rreeh Wood at Dunvegan 
Landward t shuts in thie 





Castle, whose turreted keep 


MA 
orrowh battle mented Wallis 
crowning a rocky Island in 
ug ma e could and ould par i sheltered corner of the loch The water 
wmomore ground to has been drained from the natural moat 
1 ile \s it is, our crotts are not but the rock Ta s sheer and steep from the 
‘ bb to keep us in Tooa The eastie gate, and the Grawbridge still spans 
l i has been busy watehine the gul DeLO 
ittle in lreland Little attention Almost at the end of the woods and yet 
hia een spared to the High ands Yet she tered by them. was a pretty old-fash 
‘ ‘ Sra paragraph on the s ibject fo. ioned flower it irden surrounded by well 
Cll hewspapers can make POO ye ¢ ppea neaves, and is well cared for as 
tween iccounts of stolen breeches und the garden of an Knelish cast e Nearer 4 
esieged nN nbers of Parliament, shows to the inn, on a low hill. was the grave 
the determination oO the men yho are Varad of the M icieod We pushed open 
eliting the battle in the far north If the tumbled-down gate and squeezed 
troops are ke pt in Ireland, if Welsh tithes through The resting place of the dead 
ean onlv be colleeted = by H ISSA&NS wal Macleod lies desolate not far off is the 
S s are sent to the Islands If Irish- garden, with smooth lawn and many blos 


men. protected by thie Land Leag ie, re 
fuse to pav rent. so do Seoteh crofters 
Indeed the latter are far more determined 
na daring The Vy know, too how to hold 
tovethe In Glendale. an out-of-the-way 


eorner of Skve to which strangers st ldom 


enetrate, not a crotter has paid rent tor 


hve ears \n old man, tenant on an \3 

oO r estate told is about them with \ . 
} le No. sir ie said. “'t \ \ ( \¥ 

\ ry, 4 ud hie have ho oo. 


A)4, 


he Will keep Triends with them He will 

now ferry well if he wass not their friend J 
| be worse trouble that will be com 
Wrhale ©) M 


Bevond the inn, the road led through a 


the ecastie of the Macleod of 








qaelst wood Lo 

M wieod Trees wi not grow on Hebri 

aqdean sor until tie urd wishes to raise 
em for himselt Phen they thrive well 

enou Of course we did not expect to 


find them growing on northern exposed 
shores But surely there must be other TOMB OF MACLEOD 








1S \ few flowers less, perhaps, and to Loch 
least the bottles and tins t it defile to take al 
it should De a h \ pi e Could De Storr wh 
eared away And this graveva d with aIstance 
broken tombs and roofless chapel, is a dale, steam 

of vesterday \ century ago Dr were, in f 

son sa it still cared for and in on should have 

The peopre in Dunvegat told is Of the mise 
twenty vears. since the roof fell in great dese} 
is never been repaired ovely oas 
fo-day Macleod of Macleod is a poor walks had 
One year of famine, to keep the ieally and 
ters from starving, he emptied his) one morn 

PUYse It is but another proot ol back to tl 

elessness of misdirected charity ‘| t ¢ 

i a l pro t hie eroiters 1 il Phi 

eod became for their sake a bar Mull’s ne 
t They still starve He ho would burr 0 

v help them must be not Only their twilight 

factor, but their emaneipatol the isiane 
From Dunvegan to Struan it was all beauty 
orland The shadeless road ran for this seen 
es between the heather, from ich ve aga 

Vand again is We passed, rose thie 
rtied) grouse Far in front were the Ne 
illins, only their high jagged peaks, 

) neg above Lhi¢ clouds t it hune ‘ 

i\ about them tort 
\fter Struan we were still on the moors for ye 

| only breaks in the monotony vere a ; 
showers, the mile-stones, and the wa ( st 
ter-falls. The mountains, upon which we ‘ 

1 counted for the bea itv of the walk ' en 
ere now completely lost in the clouds ue : : 
vot until we were within two miles of ¥. ‘4 
Sligachan did the thick veil before them — lord 
11 slowly up, showing us peaks rising het 
bevond peaks rugged hollows and deep : ae 
recipices But it fell again almost at this te 
onee, and for the rest of the Way we saw f e} 
but one high mountain coming out and t eg 
ving swallowed up again in the mist and! ne 
ciouGs For two 

iature Oban, we lost x 
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a min 


We might have Pone VAaACK pa 


of M 
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P ) 
ramped 


el i ‘ 
ew « e Old Man of 
cl ! \ t ! ( 
Lave ae Be to Arn t 
otron Ferry hic 
v thing Cc ce ao ‘ 
it we id Seer ¢ ( 
P ‘ . a 1 Os 
but here ind there 
C Tah oO ill () 
on el . r s 
‘ illy Vn early 
took the mat at Portree 
inc 
) aie ) ol > 
, red ‘ na 
And as the 
: eee to the quiet 
ri an | ist tin on 
t«< i i a new 
rial pe ce ill rt May 
e become re wefore 
on He dean sliores 
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Le 
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\ 
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Vv We t 
ul = } ot 
vet } t pre ‘ 
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Chitars Easy 


TINHE amusing earicatures of Lord 
| Brougham which used to appear in 
] hi vere probably is faithtul Liixt 
sses as the general popular concep mn 
i} dic man Such a man is usually 
seribed in such an exaggerated manne 
it Lie COMMUNOH TNpPPeSSLON OF tim s 
oubted|y ’ caricature His rea per 
t S Wh OnlV to lis riendas 
e public sees mere the hgure of econ 
) repor of the ne spaper, « OSSID 
i distorts Him, not because Of any in 
qdual 11i-W to ut him, bub Troms thre 
pposed necessity lor some interested 
irpose, OF representing him in a partte 
il tit It seems to be OnLy VItN the 
eatest difficulty and by an extraordina 
exertion that we admit the honesty ot 
in Who differs from us upon an essen 
or engrossing question Pome Vears 
co a Warm political partisan said, in hu 
ous earnestness, toa friend with whom 
fered, ** lL am = so sorry, for Ll hoped 
» meet vou in heaven lt iS IMpos 
le for the good man to suppose that 
other man whose polities he did not 
) ec ild ret to heaven There are, 
f r, so Inanuy people With Improper 
‘ities that it would be quite worth while 
msider whether for that reason they 
i a necessal VY ex¢ ided tron para 
rere S) i fatal tendeney to estimate 


iuect by the meanest motives when a 
rood one iS Very ODVIOUS a id most prob 
M { t the end of a long 


(zladstone al 


an illustrious public career, 


snnounces that he has changed his mind 
pon a great question of public poliey. 
lle has changed his mind before, acknow 
aging thatint ie lights of larger thought 


his old vie seemed to 
But 


as an enemy 


a experience WS 
upon this oeceasion he 


of the 


recklessly seeking its dissolution, 


hk USO ind 


ounced British 


ne to plunge his country it 
lf-righteous,and senile 


to 


ito sorrow 


se 


ecause he wishes be Prime 


agaln 


Minister. The question upon whieh his 
Vie S have changed is one that has long 
exed England Its statesmanship has 


with it in vain, and the tale of 


re insettied probiem Is one of tragedy 
seldom equalled It is a question with 
vhich as Prime-Minister he has been 
brought into intimate relations He 


VoL. I 


XXVII N {( 57 





. 





knows by eX PePrrelce S ¢ | ‘ and 
gravity. His mind is comprehensive, his 
ntelligenee reat, his sac \ ssed 
cousideration. of e ables S 1) 
right of statesmen i ‘ ) i 
el tened by knowledge and ¢ ) ‘ ‘ 
he deeides that thre ‘ ire « empire 
1 Te ict Col el Tit t il iprh? css ‘> 
Ine ind and Lie mad, require pursuit 
ol a certain policy It is question cer 
Tainiv upon whitel men mav patriotica 
ly and honorably ditf Sut Mr. Glad 
stone Is at one nivers i eatured 
by those who differ from his views into a 
rure as grotesque as G ravs Na Neon 
Phis passionate vehemence of misrepre 
sentation IS al iVS more or less caleula 
ted It is shrewd to Oo ( i ba hame to 
1 dog that vou mean to shoot " ise e\ 
erybody agrees that a mad should be 
Kl led But ethe. Lie ( rw I wbiy 
mad Is a question Chi has © ¢ hee 
of consideration in the in tuous chase 
and ery That Mr. Gladstone I course 
Wishes to be Prime-Minister, and that he 


would seruple at no means t 





object of lis desire, is boisterously and in 
cessantis i leved md there Ss so much 
meanness and contempt e motive i 
miliar to the indifferent or careless reader 
that unconsciously, with the meessant it 
eration, he has presently in s mind a 
kind of monster trving to elutel Britain 
and tear it asunder, wh Chis lake ed Glad 
stone 

Now Lord Brougham Was not beaut 
ful to behold, but vet Punch maligned 


him He was not a man merely to be 
laughed at. ike Punch’s Brougham So 
Mr. Gladstone, despite the chorus. is not 
Guy Fawkes prowling among barrels of 
gunpowder in the vaults of Parliament 
Honse The honorable explanation oOo 
his course is the more probable It is the 
velfare of the empire through what he 
beheves to be j istice to lreland, not a 
few months more of high offie il any 
cost to his country and to his renown 
Which is his animating motive His view 


mav be mistaken His poliev may be dis 
astrous to British unity That is a spee 
ulation Nobody can know it But why 
Is he less likely to be patriotic on vise or 


just than the London Times, for in 


a journal Whose principle has been alw: 








NEW 


probably 


not the London Times desire 
protit \nd if the statesman thinks it to 
‘ } personal interest to advocate 
t Vo ma not the Jimes think 
b s ecunlary beneht to op 
Ost 
\ se of the newspaper 
i ed it vhiy must that of 
1 > es i adel ed W hiv should 
‘ ind pa tie Englishmen, be 
ca ‘ ( t Ka ans views unsound 
or eve aqangverous to the imperial unity 
dk sa edl t public enemy 
lr i ( iry or popular systems of 
t e) rood Ta in difference of 
. e assumed, or the opponent 
mu " sted as a publie enemy vhich 
end of popular government ln 
trie. Ol “all dl SCUSSIOND What Is eal ed 
miputing motives” is not permissible 
\ man’s arguments may be riddled and 
demolished if possible, but to try to turn 
then mievii that they ive dishonestl 
ttered, and for a selfish purpose, 1s to 
Stl t t ) e belt 
| Loma be troubled by this treatment 
or pu e men if the statesman or the sol 


zen whom admires and 


honors 1s the \ ctim of this imputation of 
base motives he has only to look at his 
tory to be consoled The contemporane 
ous estimates Of conspicuous men are often 
very different from the verdict of history 
This is especially true of partisan conten 
tion Facts, indeed, remain No lapse 
of time outlaws the infamy of Arnold 


hasty | idements of heated con 


troversy are revised by the calm serutiny 
if time, and the man whom his own age 
revile ind crucifies is reverenced by later 


ages as a benefactor and a saint Old 


} 


Adams appea ed to poste ritv against 


the verdict of his angry opponents, and 
posterity has heard and confirmed his ap 
pea Mr. Gladstone’s character and mo 
tives will be judged finally by a wiser 
tribunal than the passionate partisanship 
und angrv denunciation which now sur 
round him, and meanwhile it is satisfae 
tory to refleet that those who think best 


of men judge them most truly. 

No one who sees tl ‘“Wild West 
ler that Buffalo Bill deep 
Eng 


¢ and Berserker survives in John 


1e 


ON can wondel 


ressed our lish 
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Bull A certain 


his tastes, which Taine sensitively appre 


} 


Strain lingers in 


savage 
hended His prize-tightsand Moha VK riot 
his 


ing, his tiger and ele phant hunting 


excursions to shoot butfalo and = erizzly 
bears, are in one view manly sports, and 
in another brutal survivals. Then May 
fair in London is sated It has exhaust 
ed every resource of costly luxury It is 
aded, and the sudden appearance oO i\ 
ing Indians, and the life of the far West 
s I Ss actually seen, Was an acreeable 
shock of surprise, and gave it a real env 
lion 

rhis cannot be fu ly compre nded un 
t thie spectacle is seen, and no ere 
probably can it be seen so advantageo ISI) 
aus upon Staten Island, where it was es 
tablished for the whole summer two vears 


ago, and for some weeks during this s 


mer. At Erastina, the name given to 
part of the village of Mariners’ Harbor, on 


the north shore of the island, opposite New 
the Wild West camp was pitched 
The rapid transit railroad from St. Georee 
the New York ferry landing, 


crowd to the gate, 


ark Bay ; 


brought Lilie 
and the excursion steam 
er landing is near by The fro ind select 
large le 


for 


from a 


ed was a vel tract, part of which 
the arena, an 
to half a 


erand stand across one 


was ene osed 


Opeh ob 


1LOnL Space third 


til 


around, with the 


end, and stands extending part of the 
leneth of the course on both sides ut 
side of the arena, and behind one of the 


ranges of seats, is a grove, in whieh the 


Indian wigwams were erected, by which 
the crowd passed on the way tothe grand 
stand 

The extent of the enterprise and its cost 


There 


hundre d 


were here perceived 

than a 
with cow-boys, Mexicans, and attendants 
of 
a difficult multitude to control, 


Was a COT 


pany of more Indians 


and a large drove horses It was 
naturally 
but 


seemed to be admirable 


the organization of the management 
The order Was 
perfect, and there was an aspect of vigil 
ance, promptness, and force among tli 
managers Which was very obvious Col 
onel Cody, or Butfalo Bill, is evidently 
an admirable chief of such an enterprise 
He is alert, bold. One 


afternoon a drunken man strayed into the 


and 


sagvacious, 


arena and made a disturbance, which 
among Sioux and other Indians might 


have led to trouble. But Cody, 


upon his horse, at once dashed up to the 


readily 


offender at full speed, and seizing him 





vi 




















ind throwing him across his horse, swept 
¥ 4) rt ] 


ns iddenly off the tield 


and he was in 
stantly put out Another story is told at 
Erastina of the saloons whieh had sold 
liquor to the Indians Nothing could be 
‘ t 


more dangerous, for a crowd of drunken 


savages would have devastated the vil 


lage B itl ilo Bi aiso better than any 
me comprehended the peril, went at once 
the saloon-keepers and reminded them 


f the tine for selling liq ior to Indians 


** However he said “Vou pro wablv don't 
mind that, so 1 have ealled to say that if 
wmv more quo Is sold tO wiv ludians 


vhen they are mad drunk Ulli turn them 


oose on the villace No more liquor 
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the top and it departed uno its jur 
ney A sin ir assaull to il Upon the 
emigrants was Wiace DOV Llie i ilis ina 
a verv lively littie battle foilowed Phi 
Indians plaved Wilh Such Zeal and eat 
nestness that there Was ul i Ol vreat 
reality in the combat One ott evends 
of the grand stand Is that of a party of 
volunteers Who set forth va rh OL dae 
Coach ub Uae atllack Vas so 

realistle ana fe CGusk ( ao li a 
ans enveloping Lhe ¢ whi had sueh at 
air of “* playing in earnest Lhat a sus 
picion OF stray bullets im thet Hes evi 
dently crossed the minds of some of the 
passengers, Tor pon the repulse Of Une 
Indians by Buffalo Bill and his gallant 


was sold, and the Indians were very peace 


ible. strolling along the shore, watching 


the strange life of civilization, and buving 
with childish eagerness all kinds of little 
articles in the shops 

The spect icle of the are na Was a per 
fectly faithful reproduction of common 
scenes upon the plains Kirst groups oO 
Indians, pu nted and deeorated galloped 
at full speed by the stand, racing and 
erving, followed DY chiefs singly and by 
‘lusters Of women, COW-bOYS and Mexi 
cans They all turned as they retired, 
and formed a large, gay, and mot ey 
throne across the arena, then advanced 
toward the stand, then wheeled, and sud 
denly and in a wild whirl darted to the 
I arthe rena and disapype ired Then came 
an emigrant train, with huge baggage 
Vagons ih which sal the women and chill 
dren, the men armed, riding slowly and 
vearily along, the faithful wateh-dog 
trotting & 


dusty turf it was ‘‘ the thing itself.” As 


ravely ahead On the halt 


the train pushed slowly on, an Indian 
scout, then another and another, appear 
ed, watehine and_= studving its foree 
Suddenly, on the full run, a party of 
Indians darted to the attaek and oye ned 
fire. The men of the train returned the 
fire, and after a brief skirmish between 
them, Buffalo Bill with a party of res 
cuers swept up, firing as they came, and 
the Indians, repulsed, disappeared, and 
the train resumed its perilous and soli 
tary way 

A similar scene was the Indian attack 
upon the Deadwood coach. This was the 
identical earrlage which used to cross the 
plains; and as it drew up before the grand 
stand, guided by its old driver, volun- 
teer passengers were invited. The coach 


was filled. The armed guard sat upon 


men, two of the dismaved amateur tray 
ellers were found stowed under the seats 
and two had fainted 

The promiuse ol Butfalo B as he rides 
to the front, the last of the cavaleade 
Which opens the « Khibition, and savs that 
actual scenes of frontier life lil be pre 
sented, is Kept to the Jette he camp 
ing of the Indians and a skirmish with 
a hostile tribe, the races, the riding ol 
bucking horses, the rifle-shooting are all 
genuine: and the buffalo hunt, although 
It has a pertunctory al wmmd aithough 
the placid buffalo cantering solemnly 
round the track are evidently free from 
annoving alarms, vet Is probably not un 
like Lne aclual Chase ‘| ese scenes, rude 
and actual, prese nted to Mavfair, must 
naturally have produced i remarkable 
impression, like Sechuyler’s Indian chiefs 
presented at courtin the last century 

The only serious objection to the ex 
hibition that the Easy Chair has heard is 
that which was urged almost with tearful 


earnestness DV One OT the mos 


reasonable 
and excellent of women It Ss pitil il and 
wicked, she said, that just as a hopeful 
etfort is made to interest the intelligent 
country in the civilization of the Indian, 
his squalid savagery should be made a 
ec1reus spectacle to degrade tink ih the 


minds of the people, anc 


to stimulate all 
the worst dime novel tastes and tendencies 
among bovs But the wood eritie did not 
speak from observation or knowledge 
Had she seen the spectacle she would 
have discovered that the Indian was not 
degraded in her mind by showing himself 
ashe is. Indeed, the performance is mere 
ly like one of his own games upon the 


plains, and he does not lose in dignity 


On the contrary, the spectacle leaves prob 
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pression ¢ ( en stro r hold upon the enthusias: 
i ad excep 1 0 e readers ¢ poet in this country 
i s . t ips especiallv true of t 
} ) ed ) Live Wes ! ! f i culture Ss soucnht 
not at Mmiany ‘ peo vith an ara al 
eS Ored ped ea es Cs ( re remarkable | 
j ," | nn els <1] i ¢ SS e} act of the obs« 
( eInd- of Brow) rs se Is al ement, | 
( . COUSE ov es ni a reaso} or ae 
l ( ! 1 adecrer t | mad con wa ‘ nterpretatior \ 
i I ‘> seems to ho pprarie ( Ol *nnvson ¢ ae) Ould ‘ 
¢ ¢ Ss of the nai «1 ¢ rthe ple ire of renc ot 
t ina t S ¢ Ose } s md per ips or t 
STL ( t ais ( them ¢ elo nent Troms ear el ‘ 
1 i I luene Sal SOUTCES But e men 
yr and purpose of their poetry and 
I I { eo er aa ) enel SCOT vould not be i Sub Ted ‘ 
| iW rhostat Chl Ives ra ora ( SSION 
s rt ! }) ferred 1 | ere ‘ ( ai Line ee na in reg ra 
1 ‘ vas he Bro ry ¢liub that the members are 
na cae oor | t ead Live Coad because hie is 
ey) ! il Hic dh) ¢€ ( now! oO ile iqnotum pro magn fle 
ow! \ brown table Yet it is no Ss obseuril Lone hict 
| rown eh racts it the « aden co) etion t 
rm sugar hie places e mystel s but e cloud envelo 
| | ts appeared in bre in Alp, o1 hich the ede eiss bloon 
| () el S ere Tul OVel nad the Chamois le ips Tha KerTAaV O} 
Brow) S unliversa nd dav camel ipo ifriend reading Brow) 
ests, looking around ne, and after expressing his) surpri 
st exclaimed We I cle isked hin he understood what he reac 
t ve uare a Bro hing \\ en his friend said that he nougi 
( Ss > member in brown did rh cwkerav answered, wilt ruerul | 
enous to dey t Matthew Ar- mon I wish I could, but I have no hea 
i re le ind small v bare above mv eves He evident V had tiie 
\ England hills. w ‘ iw feeling that there was something to be 
P vid nm some wav of a inderstood, and not that it was all it) 
umlet in the Tyrol And = bish It is this conviction which an 
rie i ed ao 1 e cood people do mates the clubs Doubtless the peel { 
t Well said his com commentators often see what 18 not to be 
ev had eture on Brown seen, and Browning has himself aecepted 
ist eek Arnold lifted up his hands certain interpretations as probably cc 
unazement and lau@whed, as he re plied rect Hawthorne said that a painter 
| ! ( cit not in the Tvro entitled to the eredit of evervthing that 
Phe terest in srowning is a very anybody sees in his picture, and a poet is 
ind significant faet He has not likely to disclaim the diamond whi 
een a popular poet in England is found in his mine 
neat uUibacentury he has It must be said also that there is not 
een re irdedi as the only real competitor necessarily the kind and de cree of general 
Vey on for the highest place in con literary culture in a Community. which , 
rar ne sh poet Like Carl vle, vould seem to be mplied by the concerted 
> rst recognized n America a i study of a recondite author The Brown 
ey heure of thre rst 1m portance He ne « ibs signify probably that among the 
0 re A poet for the weneral read readers Of current literature, w ho are not 
Ver few of his poems are popular scholars nor eritically versed even in the 
rm thre ense of the word is applied to scott Knelish classics, Dub Who have a literary 
t>' ‘Penn VSON On Lonefe iow, and taste which Is gratilied DY the magazines 
‘ ributed Tew lines or plirases or and by contemporary authors, the appat 
characters to current and familiar speech ent puzzle of Browning's verse offers an 
it no poet of the time seems to have ittraction to which it is pleasant to yield 











The philosophie systems and = spiritual 
eaning Which the tite opha Ss often ais 
ver are perhaps not un e the cloud 
upped towers and gorgeous palaces which 
s and mulliply wa state 

splendor the sunset st Yet the Easy 
mall i is it Hawt orne that that is 
ait ite If vou tind somet or there 

ere Vhether Ul )) neant to 
ce it there or not Bat we must no 
miatize nd insist that others sha See 
ao n that it OnLY Is the KEV LO Line 
Ln Lilie lite! ur’y taste ana earnestness 
d higence oO stud and ngenuityvy o 
rpretation hich show themselves in 
s wav amid all the material prosper 
i development of the great West ere 
nteresting signs of the spirit hich 
enrich ind elevate its ( Phia 
se signs appre ir’ so argvely WnOWY ( 
ing Omen Is mo promising tor the 
iture fhe tastes of the girls of to i 
altec he tramminag of ti midren 

of to-morro of whom those girls Ix 

mothers The Browning clubs | 
ive the l infil ehce not less t inthe gram 

alors L erar! aid pnt eclual cu 

e must begin and must lon e Lmpel 
But hat is called half-culture and 
superficial and smattering knowledge are 
cermination of the seed It will be 

. ° , 
C ditur's 

I 

| [ is urdly worth hile oO attempt a 
fu record of what ha been done in 
ction since the Study last wave its atten 
mn to that branch of terature lo note 
Ve Lhe Important events in it With the 
ope of doing justice to specific achieve 
nts is something be vond is \t Dest 

) Cah expect merely to appreciate with 
mse generality the work of new hands, 
ind gratelully to weleome the tnereasing 
s and power of some old ones 

Among these it seems to us that the 
touch of Mr. Henry James is of such ex 
ellent maturity in the short stories 
hich he is lately printed that it would 
ve futile to dispute his primacy in most 
terary respects We mean his pri 
nacv not only among fabling \mericaus 
ut among all who are presently writing 
ection It is with an art ricl and not 
mally perfected from intentions evident 


Ove cu } il ‘ 
Sently 
The eriticisn eli is 
oO West ! ecu Valle 
( il Ss equa \ t al 
eral No part o t < 
ts evebrows upo Ul } 
er,even were SO ¢ poser 
scholarly a thoroug 
wmNone us are too ‘ } 
> We Th mMauiY ( ( 
Loca et ne bro 
of the New England hills are 
wav different from those « 
pralries Lsion of the same or 
Vas Llit nteres l ‘ er re 
l riy and lo Vy vears avo i 
essentuialive alike Vermont 
hos, except that AS Traore 
wma Vigorous ih the latter St ( 
It is not only for ( 
thro ipon Brown t fe 
Lue hich is cast u 1 Ame 
pects, that the Browning club 
ug and sucvest ( They a 
heralds of the future 
I 
‘) 
0) \ 
I hi \ 
~ 
\ 
STUN. 
nm rs e@ariies Wol I il 
parts to the reader lis own 
ot chat er and motive in 
conceptions a dis etLhness a 
rea \ approa ead Phi 
much prentice Talt is 
vel is rather that in one so 
literary method from if 
literary method migh ce 
end Du ILh a Widen I 
1h hold on Life ua mist a 
hold has widened, whoever ce 
has deepened his has cleat 
tented tim No one is la 
lo his generation of certain 
than he, and he has i 1 
best manner of saving ( 
Can alLWAaVS De irved DY C¢é i 
of his—and he has nhoim fe 
lo wilhess thie isl lmipress 
made Lhat these t ca 
Lhe important phases yu I 
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nu ( Lo nore such 
1] P / ss Casa assiiid 
i i scr table oO our tine 
! t ( ality shou a evel 
, c ( Lie ict ! 
I ! out elligence, but ou 
t t \ i certainty 
i e ada it suc things is 
l ( Ss nam eto \ 
‘ | mal acceptance Trom 
( ‘ Cis \ hn something little 
t s nm the commor 
1 i i ers But hap 
‘ : ! orm an author's 
Y S: they oteven his Judges 
e ed rs oO e magazines 
ire no e rea ivenues to the 
i i their re nt unanimity im pre 
simultaneously some of the best 
of Mr. James's life in the way of 
st r idicates the existence Of an 
SI tll he does, which is doubtless 
ie measure of his popularity With 


Aspern Papers n The Atlantic 
L. i " The ( '¢ fury \ London 


In Scribner's, and ** Louisa Pallant 
| »C oO itries Harpe rs pretty 
" " ones the etTeet v is ilK¢ il 
( Dition Q)) turned from one 
rplece to another, making his com 
s. and delighted to tind that thr 
! ped rathe in hurt one anoth 
1d it their ace ntal massing en 
ad ea r¢ l e ln 
erpleces, we say, since the language 
not old their betters fora high per 
of literary execution at all points 
sa Pallant.” for instance, is an un 
1 pleasure if vou delight in a well 
point of view, and then a story that 
easilv Trom thie Ips of the imagined 
tor, characterizing him no less subt \ 
the persons of the tale, in English to 


ist degree informal and to the last 
Just for attitude, just 
t, hrm touch, the piece is simply 


t 


impassed outside the same author's 


W ¢ speak now only of the hitera 


ind jeave the doubter to his strug 
the question whether a mother would 
done all that abouta daughter: and 
v1 not attempt to decide whether 
merican witein the [wo Countries 


d have killed erself if her Engtlis 


and had written a book against her 


e land These were to us verv minor 


s compared with the truthfulness of 


the supposed case and the supposed peo 
ple, just as in \ London Life” it doesn't 
sO mut matter whether poor Laura mar 


nes or not as whether the portrait of Mr 
W naover s Ot alMOSt too cood to be 


felt by the publie which reads in run 
ning, al d whether some to ich OF Selina s 
pres ous badness may not be lost There 
are depths mder depths In the subttie 
penetrations of this story, the surprise of 


eh should not be suftfe red to che apen 


the more superticial but not less brilliant 


performance in ‘** The Liar for there too 
S “aSLONIS ne dadivihnation, and a eclute 
pon the INCONSCIOUS Moves which are 


scarcely more than impulses hnstinets 
II] 
To pass from these tales to such a 
novel as The Man Behind is to econ pass 
a distance as ast as that between the 


dense, highly organized Kuropean social 
fe of to-day and the more crude ma 
terials of society as they existed in. the 
creat Middle West forty years ago. But 
in a genuine feeling for human nature 
Mr. Henry James and Mr. T.S. Denison 
vho publishes his own book as well as 
vrites it, are not so far apart but that the 
Study can welcome them alike to the hos 
pitality it rejoices to show all good work 
The simple, the rude new-country life 
which most Americans of fifty have 
nown, but hich, with loss and gain 
few Americans will know hereafter, is the 
setting of an action neither novel nor pe 
eculiarly ours Men have so often te hipted 
women to self-betraval and then left then 
to their ruin, while they prospered On lo 
riches and honors, that the fate of an 
ambitious farm DOY and backwoods girl 
could have no special claim upon the read 
ers interest Hs sit were not for the local 
truth which the author is able to impart 
or unable to withhold We should like 
to sav, if we might sav it without offence 
how it seems often the limited perspective 
which oives his work infinite pathos for 
those whose bounds have widened His 
work has areal importance because of his 
apparent unconsciousness, because his 
ideals of worldly splendor address them 
selves simply to the-intelligence of that 
wholesome majority of our people whose 
experience Ol more metropolitan giories 
is small or null At the same time it has 
a truth to human nature in gene rals and 


in de Lalis W h ch is uncommon a greater 


truth to this always than to character in 
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s more fluetuant shades and more flex 
le expressions. Such as it is, Mr. Deni 
sons work has very distinct value, and 
ie publie, which is not suffering from 
over-production in that kind, ought to be 
,f 


lad of it, and want more of it 


I\ 
Perhaps we can make clearer some 
points concerning Mr. Denison’s work by 
mitrasting it with Miss S. O. Jewett’s in 
volume, The King of Folly 
Island, and other sketches Here there 


isa knowledge of common life (we eall it 


her late 


common, but it Is not vulgar, like the life 


of most rich and fashionable people) not 
ess intimate than his, and a kindness for 
t quite as great; but it is studied from 
the outside, and with the implication of a 
world of interests and experiences fore ion 
to it Of course Miss Jewett's lovely hu 
mor, so sweet and compassionate, LORS for 
much in the taeit appeal, the mute aside, 
to the sympathetic reader for his apprecia 
tion of the several situations; but nothing 
is helplessly or involuntarily good in the 
etfect : all Was understood he fore and aim 
ed at, and there is a beautiful mastery in 
erature, Which charms equally with 
he fine perception Krom first to last 
both are so unfaltering in such a sketch 
is Sister Wisbv’s Co irtship or ** Miss 
Peek’s Promotion” that one is tempted to 


call the result perfect, and take the conse 


quences At the same time the writer's 
iuthority is kept wholly out of sight; she 
is not sensibly in her story any more than 
i painter is in his picture. It is in this 
that her matured skill or her intuitive 
self-control shows to the disadvantage of 
u very clever writer like the author of 
iv, nting at Stony Beach, who has herself 
too much in mind, and lets the reader see 
t With the latter, humor occasionally 
degenerates into smartness; nevertheless 
it is for the most part very genuine hu- 
mor, and it includes a lively sense of char 
ucter both among the South Shore natives 
ind the summer folks. The pretty girl 
of our civilization, who pushes into the 
canvas home of the tenters, is caught 
with much of Mr. James's neatness, while 
Marsh Yates, the ‘‘shif‘less toot,”’ and his 
beautiful, energetic wife, and Randy Ran 
kin and her husband, are verities bevond 
his range, , 
v 

hat Miss Pool does not hold 
her hand altogether from caricature and 


It is a pity t 


melodrama; but it must be owned she 
does not Stilt We are nde ead to het 
for some types, if not some characters 
and to Mr. Cable im otis Ler elated 
sketches ealled Bon wentiure ve owe the 
pleasure of some fresh characters in a 
romantic atmosphere where we could not 
have hoped for anything better than 
tv pes The book is no such book as The 
Grandissimes: let that be fairly inder 
SLOOd bye fore Wwe praise tL tor quatiities 
proper to its slighter texture The Gran 


dissimes is one of the creat novels of our 
time, Whereas Bonave ntiure is simply one 
of the gracefulest romances, in Which high 
motive, generous purpose, and pireturesq iv 
material answer for the powerlul realities 


of the other The facts of the eas thie 
aspiration and the heroic self-sacrifice of 
the voung creole school-master among the 
Aecadians of Louisiana are 
species of indirection, a kind of tacking 
which reealls Judd’s method in his Mar 
garet,a book whieh Mr. Cable eould not 
have had in mind, but to which his work 
assimilates itself in the romantic atmos 
phere common to them both It has its 
charm, but it also has a misty intangibility 


} 


which baffles, which vexes. Nevertheless 
this too is the work of a master who gives 
us for the time what he thinks best, and 
who has not vet begun to deliver his whole 
message to a world where few of the 
prophets have both head and heart We 
see in him a curious process of evolution 
in which the eitizen, the Christian, seems 
to threaten the artist; but out of which 
we trust to see them issue in indissoluble 
alliance for the performance of services 
to humanity higher than ary yet attempt 
ed It is the conscience of Mr. Cable that 
vives final value to all he does; it will 
avail him with readers similarly endowed 
against any provincial censure, and will 


ight anv side of his 


not suffer him to s 
most important work, or to forget that 
art is the clearest medium of truth 

It isa very delicate medium, however 
and it breaks unless the ethieal intention 
it is meant to carry is very carefully 
adjusted One feels that something of 
this sort is the trouble with Mrs. Aliec 
Wellington Rollins’s book, which = she 
ealls Uncle Tom's Tenement It is the 
work of an intellectual woman, and it is 
written with noble purpose from abun 
dant knowledge: it interests, it touches, it 


stirs: but it is wanting in wsthetie soli 


daritv. and one is sensible at last that 














‘ rica Vv oc ed the point im them, and espoused their cause 
~ f it e tenement iainst that of the grander world ln 
Ne Yo has Ss origin the case of the obtuse Flack this effeet is 
ra VO he ul Lime niraculous, in that of Mr. Dosson 
nthe savagery of iti his daughter Delia it is Charming 
ive accustomed i! nt il © lh rancle Dosson Wora t 
ilor how ‘ prefer We leave the Probert croup of Gallicized 
vit I Tlie Con Ameri ims to those who know Lhem bet 
( ‘ ‘ ! ho ought to ter ough Francie’s lover Gaston woes to 
" ! nproved tenements one’s heart: but the Dossons are all true 
! t t to be educated ind verifiable in their inexpugnable in 
‘ ties D survel nee hnocence il any turn in thie hnternation 
i Sa ed ure a oric \ eh Mr James has discovered 
\ eands e) fr enough hie or us Francie Dosson, with her beauty 
t ractise ! itrocious thie er fineness, her goodness, and her help 
cencies unspeaka ess truth, is a marvellous expression of 
r pro ! s these mise the best in American girlhood She un 
tl e Of better wages wittingly does her lover's people an a 
! i a to thie md i Ihis¢ ef, and to the end she re mains 
reased rent The half persuaded of Mr. Flack’s theory that 
‘ t dl {the symptoms people real like to have their private af 
‘ the remedy pro fairs written up in the papers; buta 1 thre 
( ct t maioras Salliye Sli remains lovable and Craston 
| ‘ of permanent eure loves her Sie war liebenswiirdig und 
( ‘ : 3 te one human er liebte sie Mr. James makes you fee 
reatur ‘ ‘ nother s necessity for ones alu that this settles it 
| l i nder the same 
; it anv mome indo the work ” 
s the poignant ques As for Flack, he is perfect, the ver 
‘ seems to leave ut renius of society Journalism But appar 
It » polg@nant that we ire ently, however indigenous with us, his 
| ( t ft I re strict iter species 1s not contined to our own cou! 
, ' 7 trv to for t v1 ~ oi f we may believe Seon 
Valdes in his latest novel, El Cuarto Po 
VI der, or The Fourth Estate. ov the news 
it 1 e | censure of Mi paper press main is It exists in the lit 
ol Tare | il Ve Vere tle st port Cit 0 Sarrio some Where Ith 
e] ) ren il provine rut northwestern Spain of to-day SLHnfoross 
ry i irrow-minded, the cen Suarez is e resonant Spanish of thes 
- id rather flat ture if not of the name of Flack, though 
re t ) ( ed ind in t Ss sort vith a me ittuousness and a ma Lonity 
, ! onal censure of Mi vided which are foreign to Flack; for asa 
| ! i s extraordinary rule the American interviewer wishes his 
‘ d read The Revrerbe victim no harm, and does not ordinarily , 
a ( ‘ t n grateful recog aim at ine writing even when he achieves 
! ) ly Americanisn t { But,as in Mr. James's story, journal 
nea t it the author’s patriot ism is a subordinate interest of Senor Val 
~~ is. andthat weare rea dés’s novel, which Is mainly a picture of P 
\ ) o would rather be contemporary life in’ a Spanish town 
7 fine ners than wood The reader of these pages need be at no 
{ veare stupid,and cannot loss to conjecture our opinion of this au 
e delicate stice that rights us” thor’s work. and from the versions of his 
fF oursel ve But there is no Varquis of Petialta and his Maximina 
ech, beginning with any English reader can test it for himself 
pof Americans asthe Dossons Wewillo say that, without their VnLy 
el | worter of the society £7 Cuarto Poder isin other respects a great 
f tl work than either: its range is vaster, its 


} Lilie or thei supel er 
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1 *¢ as charming its svmpathv w 
all wood th nes as pervas ‘ ts humor de 
crous Don Rosendo Be nehon and t 
iva vhom he marries: then 
Pablo rom bOVhOoOd to vouth timo 
rec less, and cowardly wd their adauy 
ers Cecilia and Ventura, are h (yon 
ilo de la Cuevas, the ! sband of Ve 
tura e Wp? ‘ Mb Persons ound I 
ire Grouped. Lire aiv pall ea py SO 
und circumstance of Sarrio Phe no 
Small ragie story of Go io, Wi 
wbandons Ce a and marries Ve ! 
ind eNXpe nees throug hel 1) 
ind trea ! e truth of his ele 
savin I L trod miself cat 0 eipt 
man W MWeEAKS Ss Wor 4 ¢ Ss) 
iw false erson, only simy helpless 
true ma here grows up between hi 
mid Coes ‘ sweetest and ires rie 
eaut l na cou wreaou Clone teon 
es him Line orst afflic yn yu ( 
nots ( Spahish aristocracy s 
sul es ellectualized and agnosticize 
I 2) ond 1 mes . 2 Wied \ 4) 
1 il Would ) yntter if Valdés eould 
rite I Duque cd Porno Vho 
lu es T { mi «(| Vent ra trict A \ ‘ 
Op tion ¢ middle-class and plebe 
ruyye Lhe authors HUuMmMoroussy 
atl 
ellinchon himselfisacharacter wort 
f Cer i! s { his extra L(ANCICS a 
ON LPACICLIONS iad = fis Vile Vil ! 
rowth through sorro Into are here 
to l Se POSSITDILEe LO rsimple wor 
ss, isa lovely creation. It is impossible 
otouch the merit of the book at all poin 
{ iS In ¢ e® romantic excess Is I Sie 
wea sina nmportanttau ibithast 
frankness, Oo ech we must advist 
ntending reader, characteristic of La 
iters In treating itil f¢ that is 
sa Parr1io S not deseribed as \ 
: Salem, Massachusetts 
Vill 
Wi ire ! lia ad tomy much of 
4 rood fietion that comes to us from Span 
ecause Wwe get no more from the o 
ountry that sends us better Bu 
ult of a Russian nove e are very g 
of Stepmiak’s book on The Russian Pe 
santry, the facts of which thro Su 
ind interesting ght on the realistre 
ion oO} Russ i Wi out 1 S DbOOK m 
things must remain dark in Tourguenie 
ind Tolstoi, and its details concerning the 
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olitie soca domesti md religiou 
of the Russ Th yy ( t e creal 
estily to i nN st ‘ ik and 

! la ‘ \ ina » a ibit of self 

) rn nt inet weable eve V the most 

nang adespotisn ‘ a) ~ ( 

servo wribg he hear tlic te o 

much good in e pec . ( prea 

hee ad strene 1 il ( viy 
tT then vtiare iii ire e ono 
! st Ople may e ola . ‘ { 
) nes fruit mm of ee Ol \ i aden 
) aternitv an e comm o ! 
sts and benetits. Not more 
demoeratic t int Russ Cut 
ive IS is I'¢ irds Its ecomomil ifYairs 
\ LLie hnadiwenhouus rep abi in 
ported bureaucra I the ¢ s S 
vet crushed out its a Os rie ‘ ‘ 
No peoples have more in com ann thre 
\mern itis ana | t RUSSIANS 1 I | lit 
listribu mb OF then wutono l Liat 
the Russians are Litimately mo aemo 
itic fT ill Ve ine md thev are ippa 
v as fond of religious rit Phi 
enehiman oOTound usa nation of one 
gravv and a hundred r ons could re 
peal his experience on Ss Vast a scale 
among them as to the re Ons, Though as 
to the gravies, le mile L hot a anv saue 
more artistic than hun ! 

Cine LimOSsSt Tamas is one reads © 
the Russian peasantry and their life-long 
( Ving for enough to eat wid has, D\ 

i Ot contrast UMmOsSt a sense Of reptle 
ion in reading Mr. Pelle book Ly 
Ca t Jn Castle and Cabii 0 lal 


d in 


ISS% ind 1 bhi 

IS: talks { Kinds Of pe 
( Atich SLD Le ciel i bial 

Irish question t is some 
a I il Ltiis ! tS ad rab 
roduction, bY While the reade 

i possessed of ‘ i ! 
Ihe thors careful and conse 

on ISO! \ i V ieave 
r to his own | e main 
thie MOOK IS I fords the 
ror udgment concerning th 
siluation ind the suece Ve ¢ 
“4 EVs t ake 4 . " } nad th 

wctical complications resultin 
se effort L hie Sine 
we oOo; the mo 1 ad CONSE 
fecedents and the mice hho 
id the reader must share the a 

SfIVIN Whether home rule li 
ul, though he w stiil Teel tl 
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home rule ought to come Mr. Pellew 
lenies the analogy between Canada and 
lreland, and itlirms the necessity of a 
nuch closer union between Lreland and 
I und, with an autonomy in the former 
( nore strictly detined than Mr. Glad 

e proposes He thinks the Irish peo 

" ( ent vith this upon ex 

eriment, and after they have learned to 
rust Ky “lish Qood-will aS shown to them 
icts of imperial administration which 
ruld be orously denounced as pa 
rnalism in this eountry But with 
postal telegraphs ma postal savings 
5) is BEng ind is already far gone In 
pra Cu paternalismn, and probably Mr 
’ellew did not invent the suggestions 
he makes 1 that direction Doubtless 
heard them talked up by people op 
posed to granting full self-government to 
reland He gives them without arro 
rane vithout insistence, and with the 
! 1 rejudiced calm which character 


his treatment of the position OL the 


clergy, the plan of campaign, the boy 
cott, the evictions, and all the other fea 
tures of the situation. 


We group with these excellent books 
nother which we have read with equal 
nterest, and that is Mr. William Eleroy 
Curtis's Capitals of Spanish America 
The matter is very novel, and the au 
thor has somehow the art of delighting 
rv sort of charm like that of an easy 
ilker lo be sure, he has the advan 
tage f being able to astonish us by 


Manthly Rerard 


POLITICAT 
UR Record is closed on the 17th of Angnst 
( ) Phe following bills were passed by Con 
gress during the month: Mills Tarift’ Bill (by 
i vote of 162 to 149), House Freedman’s Sa. 
gs and Trust Compa Senate, July 21st: 
val Appropriation, Senate, July 2oth; Army 


m, Senate, July 26th: Sandry Civil 


yor riatio Senate, August Ist; to prohibit 
"1 ne of Chinese laborers, Senate, Angust 
5 to regulate tnter-State commerce carried 
telegraph, House, August 10th; Fortitiea 

ns Appropriation, House, August 16th. 

The President ipproved the Post-oftiee Ap 
propriation Bill July 24th The River and 
Harbor Appropriation Bill became a law with 

t the President's signature August 13th 


( messave accompa ¢ the fourth report of 
ef Serviee Commission was transmitted 
Congress by President Cleveland July 23d 


American Part meeting in National 
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his account of the re publies south of us 


ind astonishment is a thing which we al 


to feel, and which readily attributes 


merit to the author of it. The book has 
given us wusual pleasure, and we fan 
ev it could illumine as vast an ignorance 
as ours In many intelligent people rill 
one reads Mr. Curtis one has no idea of 
the enormous advance in material pros 
perity which the Spanish Ameriean peo 
ples have been making tha rie revo 


lutions and ¢ irthnquakes The r re publies 
are in most cases simple tyr 


wills of their 


nilies, and vet 


the dictators have brought 


t ree ol 


about a aeg i1ibertv in Some respects 
gyreater than certain § free peoples en 
Jor For example, there 1s one question 


which the President of Venezuela simp 


fied by a to his Conere ss be 


message gin 
ning as follows: ‘* I have taken upon my 
self the responsibility of declaring the 


Church of Venezuela indeper dent of the 
and | that 


further order that parish priests be elect 


Roman episcopate ask you 
ed by the people, the bishops by the reetors 
of parishes, and the archbishops by Con 
gress, returning to the usage of the primi 
tive Church founded by Jesus Christ and 
His apostles Fane such a consumma 
Lhe | 
irtiss book is full of surprises 


of for those of 


who are able to learn respect for sister. or 


tion in Canada nited 


But Mr. C 


and even 


or states 


edifications us 





step-sister, republics almost as strange to 
us aSsO Many Imaginable commonwealths 
in the planet Mars, 


af Current Cents. 


at Washington, August Lit 


inated General James L. ¢ 


Convention 


h 
New 


nom 
York 


of Tennessee 


urtis 
for President, and James M. Grier, 
for Vice of the United States 

An Major-General 


ot 


President 


order 


appointing John 


M. Schotield to the command of the Army of 
the United States was issued by the President 
August 14th 

Phe nomination of Melville W. Fuller, of Tl 
linois, as Chiet-Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, was contirmed by the Senate 
July 20th, by a vote of 41 to 20. 

Thomas Seay the Democratic candidate 


was re-elected Gove rnor ot Alabama by about 


75,000 plurality 
Phe 


wing in 


Local Government Bill passed 
thie 
and the Parnes 

Connt von 
3th, by Count 


the third 
Hlouse of Commons July 27th 
sil], August &th 


was sueceeded, August 


ré 
1] Commission 
Moltke 
von Waldersee as Chief of the 


General 


Statt of the German Army. 
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es passed an 


il retorme b July 19th 
vy has detinitively aken possession of 
vah and the adyacent territory 


DISASTERS 


y 13tl Seventeen persons drowned in 


e wreck of the British ship Star of Greece 
ivr Adelaide, Australia 
July Votl Over 500 persons killed by an 
pti in the Bandai-san volcanic region, 
hapa 
July Vth (bout twenty persons were kill 
‘ iring a severe storm in Whee r ana the 
tv. West Virgi i 
fugusat 3d { tire in a faetory building in 
rear of 197 Bowery, Ne York, resulted 
death of twenty persons 
fugust Lith Over 200 persons drowned by 
the bursting ofa reservoir in Valparaiso, Chili 
fuqust LAth Collision off Nova Scotia be 
veen steamers Thingralla and Geiser, both ot 
the Thinygvalla Line, sinking the Geiser in seven 
minute vith 117 of her passengers and erew 
Ol UARY 


Hudson, New 
Roe, the a 


on-the 


In Cornwa 


Mdward Payson thor, in 


iv of his age 


Ohio 


t 
1 I 


General 


hitty-live years 


€ ditur’s 


[seems ha vorth while 

to sav tft it Is woulda 

1 a more interesting 

ountry I there were 

more interesting people 

in it. But the remark 

is worth consideration 

in a land where things 

are so much estimated 

by What they cost. It 

sa very expensive country, especially so in 

the matter of education, and one cannot but 

reflect whether the result is in) proportion 

to the outiay It costs a great n ny thou 

2 inds of dollars and over tom irs of time 
to produce a really good se-ball playet 

and the time and money invested in the pro 

duction of a society young woman are not 

’ ss. No yMplaint Is mac f the cost of 
these schools of the higher education; the 


is whether the J produc interesting peo- 


wl Of course all women are interesting It 

is got pretty well noised about the world 
that American women are, on the whole, more 
Interesting than anv others I S statement 
is not made boastfully, bat simply as a market 
quotation, as one might say. They are olt 
for; they rule high. They havea“ way”; they 
know how to be fascinating, to be agreeable 


unite freedom of manner wit! 


modesty 


DRAWER 


July 21st In Paris, ¢ irles Theodore Eu 
gene Duelere, Senator and former Premier ot 
kra eC, aed st ‘ \ ‘ Veurs 

July 23 At Lake Du ‘ eal dar 
Vermont, Courtlandt Pa r, age live 
years 

July ath I Leavenwort iN sas, Thon 
is Carney, ex-Governor ot Ka ‘ wed Sixty 
three years 

July 30 In Middletown, Ne \ Bar 
ley Camby the playwright, a tive 
years, 

July dist In Lagrange, Kent Dr. Rob 
ert Morris, the poet-laureate of M y. in 
the seventy-tirst year of his vue | Lone 
Frat Holl, the artist, aged for t ‘ ears 

Ingust Sth.—In Nonquitt, Ma etts 
Philip Henry Sheridan, General « e Army 
of the United States uged tityv-se years 

The interment was at Ar y Heights 
August Lith 

Auqust 7th In Chevenne, W " iv 


William P 
foul 


tory, 
enty Ve 
Lith At Amesbur 


Richard S. Spoftord, aged fifty-six ve 


2th \t 


irs. 


fuqust 


fugust 1 Sharon. Connect 


rence R. Jerome, in his sixty-ninth 
fuqust 14th At Monterey ( 

Charles Crocker, railroad u onna 

sixty-sixth year 
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ness 


m underst 


Not 


Interesting, ana 


educational money Is ivished are 
SO It can be said broadly that 
Is interesting up to a certain 
Isno human being trom wl 

mind cannot learn something I 
women, Some are interesting fort 
some for ten, some fe in! 1 
exhausted in a whole d ind 
this shows the signal leniency ? 
al pe rennially enterta ng, even 
sence of masculine stupidity | 
radical trouble of this world is t 

not more people who are interesting 
aay il nad day out, for tetin 

ly to the credit of Am« \ 
many of them have this qualit \ 
veloped t inprotected, in tree ¢ 


dictionaries, it is 
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If Mamm I'm afraid if I grow up here that I forge 
MAMMA Oh. I guess not \A t it that ‘ t ur 
’ ‘ 


AN IRRESISTIBLE DEMAND 


My dog was held for ransom, and Pat w 


1S Batt e “ vs 1 


Pat.” said I, “did you tell the man that if P= aa es 


he did not give up the dog at once, I would 
; om Rin Aintios n stunning ] 
ive tim arrested re 
99 lier ? s 1 
“Oi did that same, sori I 
\ Esse 1 
What did you say to him” If home for eves so s s 
‘O: tonld him jist what yez tonld me to ( g 
te him Oi wint there where he had the Was intersperse 
dorg, and o1 sez to him, o Se “The HOSS 
} . ; 4) s ‘ ! 
s st ’ i ve adont disyorgus hat dor 
SEZ « he se he'll have the la oO ( Se ( 
it’s what he sez,’ se : 
And did he disgorge the dog, Pat Yet 
fo wanst. sorr.’ ~ \ 
A SHATTERED USION . ' 
KNOW t if *twere « I ; " 
Phat brought the maid n ro shatter thus my 


i table Gelean ahonk Une aaations BISSELL CLINTON 
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London tashionable wits assembled thie 


chief room of Will’s Cottee-lhouse it that t 


their favorite place of resort) was a tall, bane 
some mal the prime of fe. who st Ves 
in 1 vlish history as Charles Sack lle, Eat 
of Dorset, one of the kindest as well as richest 
men in all England the friend of all distressec 
poets wid tilmsell possessed ot Vers tf 





ould have made him a poet of ne mean ra 
fhe had but had the luck to be born poor 
Agreed!" cried the rest, With one Voce 
uid ‘glorious Joli here shall be our wi 
pire.” 
The last words were addressed to a plump 


little old man with very large bright eyes 


Who was sitting Ih asnue corner by the tre 
and seemed to be treated with great respect 
by the whole colmpany, Hotwithstanding hls 
rather shabby suit of threadbare black Nor 
Was this without reason; for this quiet oid 
man Was no other than John Dryden, thre 


vreatest poet whom England had produced tot 
a whole veneration, 

Drvyce readily undertook the oftics of judae 
and to work we t the whole six with pradypre 
and pen But to the amazement even of those 
who best kKuew his ready wit and wondertu 
flueney, Lord Dorset tinished and folded up his 
Ontributiol tlmost be fore bis coh panions uaa 
begun theirs 

“You see now, gentlemen,” said a laughing 
voice, “wil Charli proposed this trial to us; 
he had his impromptu ready beforehand.” 


* Thou canst searce rail at me for that, Jack,’ 


retorted the Earl, * for men say thou hast one¢ 
Written an ‘impromptw which took thee a 
mouth to Compost ” 

The papers were handed over to Drydei 
who had hardly taken time to glance ove) 
them when he pronounced that the 
that written by Lord Dorset. All the other 


Dest Wis 


competitors looked surprised, as well they 
might: but the wonder ceased when the cor 
tributions were examined, and Dorset’s etfu 
sion was found to run thus: 
‘Pay to John Dryden, on Demand, the Sum 
of One Hundred Guineas. DorserT.” 
Davip KER 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS 
A FARMER travelling in a foreign land fi 
the first time, becoming somewhat anxious 
about the condition of his live-stock, tel 
graphed home: “Is things all 
barn?) JOHN BREEN.’ 


His stable-boyv, whose conversation was pro 





back: “JouN BREEN,—Thinegs is. Robeni 


verbially laconic, immediately telegraphed 
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THE COOK TOURISTS 


FIRST MORNING IN FLORENCE 


Mania (sentimentally). ** Beautiful Venice ' 
JONATHAN (in doubt). * Are you sure it is Venice, Maria®’ 
MARIA Why. of course We were to be in Venice, according to the programme. on the fifth, and 


this is the sixth; and besides, look at the gondolas,” pointing to the sand boats on the Arno 
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"i we anes , 
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I f ‘ t mong 

’ <1 Ila ’ ¢ 

~ ‘ { ‘ ‘ I rT] 

i ssl thre ist f thre 
\ ‘ Tht ‘ A gout 
sl cle ree wreat I S 
Phia ‘ ‘pp thie ede 1 
mod eir leat y by their pers il « 
ervat See thie emel it 1 
terrible disease sent bv the Lore : i 

‘ lie | ~ t ‘ s be ‘ the ‘ 

Moses g is The Th ps Lt mos wri 
ous aff 0 to thre {tie 1 iwk-Tuced ‘ 
Too ead s \ lose chiel ICCOTPILIS re 
cous $ Orin gy from ear to ear as it 
they appreciated how funny thie ire 

Two ques S hh thie reourTa class W 
suffice for out rpose to sho t stl 
qari W ( itural bor ris Hla 
ing beer formed it the New thaders 
ere noted tf he prose ce ot ell ible 
ud the vg y ol Cll Sf ot ‘ Te) 
Wrote ‘ New ] v ) vere 
‘ etly on ! ea ! ra 1 y t (le ‘ i 
state t eh e aecep is | 
those e visited New England 

e tye t ay in i The chiet 
‘ \ n of the At ms Was set dow is 
catehing Austra s and pu ur hew 
feathers 

l ( tele varden class, w sto the 
eye of the outsider one of the most eresting 
branches of instruction at Hampt bo sma 
ily ho hopes become an expert tler as 

r is a member of Congress, ter te C 
how cotlee was served at breaktast isa ed 
l Vhat other wa it was served ( Sw 
being In sma cups, after dinne Untor 
tunately tor the youtl whose fas¢ il 
had almost led to his be ny engaved é ina 
there bv one of the ladies in the audie e. he 
\ sso overt me by nervousness il e tor 
got his instruetion, fell back upor Ss persona 
experience, and firmly replied, * Cold, mia 

It was the nnanimous belief of all prese t it 
ilthong ou of a teel Cal erre e bOY 
had given voice to a great truth 

Another tance I onclusion, sl vs ‘ 

k, that the colored child is not o ahu 
morist by nat ‘ i Is constant endeavor 
ing to become polished, to elevate hie me ot 
his conversatiol ind to be nice e sele 
tion of s words, 

Ca you tell me said the teacher to 
1 ree ‘ old damsel hie vel Drpsaete » 
ee o rie wi set the tate thou il 
el und had reached the soup course of the 

make eve ‘ ner without a tremor 
cal ou te me why you invert the cover of 
the tureen whe ou take it off? 

Yath, 71 lisped the ehild, proudly e« 
scious of he ubilit ‘It ith to keep th 
perthpire perspire of the thoup offen tl 
table-clor JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 











